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PREFACE. 


^HE  cruise  of  the  Alabama,  with  which  this 
tale  is  intimately  associated,  is  one  with 
which,  I  think,  every  boy  should  be  familiar,  if 
only  to  impress  upon  him  the  immense  amount 
of  mischief  which  even  a  small  fleet  of  cruisers 
could,  in  time  of  war,  inflict  on  the  mercantile 
marine  of  this  great  country,  which  literally  covers 
the  seas  from  East  to  West  and  from  Pole  to 
Pole. 

Although  in  1863  I  was  little  more  than  a 
boy,  when  we  were  “chummy  ship”  with  the 
Alabama,  everything  about  and  concerning  her  is 
as  deeply  engraved  on  the  tablets  of  my  memory 
as  if  etched  with  a  weapon  of  steel.  I  see  Semmes 
before  my  eyes  now  as  he  then  was,  with  his  busy 
officers,  and  especially  poor  Dr.  Llewellyn,  who 
was  so  often  on  board  my  ship,  H.M.S.  Penguin. 
Many  a  strange  tale  he  told  us,  and  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  with  some  degree  of  loving  interest  that  I 
now  write  the  story  of  the  strange  and  romantic 
cruise  and  the  incidents  connected  therewith.  To 
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Dr.  Llewellyn’s  yarns  I  am  indebted  for  many  of 
the  facts  of  this  story,  but  I  must  not  forget  to 
own  my  indebtedness  also  to  the  narrative  of 
Captain  Semmes  himself.  In  some  cases  in  which 
the  two  accounts  differ  I  have  stuck  to  that  of 
my  old  friend  Llewellyn  as  likely  to  be  the  most 
disinterested. 

But  the  Southern  and  Northern  newspapers 
of  that  period,  and  of  some  years  after,  give  very 
interesting  accounts  of  the  career  of  the  old 
Alabama,  and  it  is  amusing  to  compare  these, 
for,  although  the  Confederate  Press  may  be  a 
trifle  too  loud  in  their  praises  of  Captain  Semmes, 
yet  according  to  the  Federals  or  Northerners  of 
these  days  he  was  about  the  most  bloodthirsty 
and  cruel  “ pirate”  that  ever  sailed  the  seas. 
Without  bias  or  leaning  to  either  side  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  I  always  considered  the 
commander  of  the  Alabama  a  thorough  gentleman. 

I  may  add  that  though  the  Alabama  was  no 
pirate  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  it  was  proved 
at  last  that  Great  Britain  ought  never  to  have 
allowed  her  to  proceed  on  her  mission,  and  that 
we,  the  British,  had  to  pay  dearly  for  her  deeds 
and  doings. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

“WONDER  IF  I  WOULD  SUIT?” 

^LANG!  clang!  clang!  go  those  Titanic  ham¬ 
mers  on  every  side.  The  din  is  incessant — 
terrible.  For  here  is  the  great  shipbuilding  yard, 
or  rather  the  miles  upon  miles  of  shipbuilding 
yards,  of  the  river  Clyde,  where  crafts  for  all 
nations  have  been  built,  some  of  the  largest  ships 
that  ever  floated,  some  of  the  largest  ships  that 
ever  sailed. 

But  Archie  Campbell  succeeds  in  making  his 
way  past  all  the  noise  and  bustle  and  stir  at 
last,  for  he  is  bearing  up  for  the  Broomielaw, 
Glasgow,  where  so  many  vessels  of  every  size  and 
class  lay  while  shipping  their  men  and  their  stores 
before  sailing  away  on  their  voyage  to  sunnier 
Southern  climes. 
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“Wonder  if  I  would  suit?” 

If  Archie  Campbell  had  asked  himself  that 
question  once  since  leaving  his  mother’s  cottage 
that  morning  he  must  have  asked  it  twenty  times 
at  least. 

Archie  was  a  tall,  handsome,  open-faced 
sailor  boy  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  dressed 
in  a  blue  serge  suit  with  brass  buttons,  and  a 
peaked  cap  with  a  badge  of  some  kind;  and 
well  his  dress  became  him.  The  pity  is  that 
Archie  had  not  more  confidence  in  himself. 
Modesty  is  most  becoming  in  youth,  but  when 
it  comes  to  be  perfect  shyness  it  is  not  so  con¬ 
venient. 

He  had  reached  the  Broomielaw  at  last, 
and  could  not  be  far  from  the  ship  that  he 
was  in  search  of  and  which  he  meant  to  screw 
up  his  courage  to  board. 

“Wonder  if  I  would  suit?” 

As  he  spoke  he  sat  down  on  a  bullard  and 
pulled  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket  and  com¬ 
menced  to  read. 

“Let  me  see,”  he  said.  “‘Must  have  had 
some  previous  knowledge  of  the  sea.’  Well,  I’ve 
been  four  years  on  board  ship,  fore  and  aft. 
‘Certificates  must  be  good.’  Well,  mine  are  A  i 
at  Lloyd’s.  ‘Must  be  a  genteel-looking  lad,  but 
not  afraid  of  work.’  I  don’t  know  much  about 
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my  looks — guess  I’m  pretty  rough ;  but  as  to 
work,  why,  I’ll  take  it  on  with  any  man-jack. 
But  still  I  have  my  doubts,  and  I’ve  half  a  mind 
to  go  right  away  home  again.  They  want  a 
dandier  chap  than  I  am  to  kick  about  their  pretty 
quarter-deck.  No,  I  don’t  feel  like  it.  Here’s 
for  off—” 

“Go  in  and  win,  lad.  Faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady.” 

How  very  d  propos  that  sentence  seemed  to 
sound  ?  The  voice  was  a  manly  one.  It  really 
appeared  to  be  addressed  to  him,  but  of  course 
he  knew  it  wasn’t,  and,  looking  round,  he  beheld, 
a  little  way  off,  a  tall  and  muscular  parson,  and 
beside  him  a  boy  about  sixteen,  dressed  in  a 
tweed  kilt,  and  with  legs  that  just  seemed  built 
for  playing  football.  The  parson  had  placed  a 
kindly  hand  on  the  lad’s  shoulder  as  he  repeated 
the  words,  “Go  in  and  win.” 

Archie  felt  encouraged  on  hearing  these 
words.  He  jumped  up  and  went  off  at  once  to 
look  for  the  Comet. 

“I’m  going  to  go  in,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“whether  I  win  or  not.” 

On  asking  a  boatman — a  white-haired  old 
sailor — if  he  knew  where  the  Comet  lay,  he  had 
a  right  cheery  answer: 

“The  Comet?  Ay,  that  I  do.  There  she 
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is,  my  hearty,  that  pretty  black-painted  craft 
yonder  wi’  the  tall  moon-raking  spars  and  the 
cosy,  squat,  red-painted  funnel.  You’re  going  to 
try  for  that  apprentice’s  billet?  I  wish  you  luck. 
You’ll  find  the  captain  on  board,  and  if  you’re 
successful,  lad,  I’ll  drink  your  health  when  you 
come  on  shore  again.” 

In  a  few  minutes’  time  Archie  overcame  his 
shyness,  and  was  marching  boldly  across  the 
planks  that  connected  the  ship  with  the  pier. 
He  lifted  his  cap  as  his  foot  touched  the  snow- 
white  deck,  and  looked  about  him  for  a  few 
seconds,  uncertain  whom  to  address. 

“Well,”  said  a  bronzed,  gruff-looking  sailor, 
to  whom  he  at  last  appealed,  “yonder’s  the 
capting,  a-standing  by  the  binnacle.  You  had 
better  speak  to  him  if  you’re  come  about  the 
’prenticeship.” 

Archie  moved  off  in  the  direction  indicated, 
and  lifting  his  cap  to  the  captain,  that  gentleman 
smiled  very  good-naturedly  as  he  looked  him  up 
and  down. 

“Your  looks  are  in  your  favour,  lad;  but 

what  can  vou  do?” 

•/ 

Archie  was  on  his  mettle  now,  and  his 
shyness  had  all  flown  up  to  the  moon  for  the 
time  being. 

“Do  anything  there  is  to  be  done  on  board 
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a  ship,  sir,”  he  said,  “’low  or  aloft,  and  take 
my  trick  at  the  wheel,  too,  if  I’m  wanted  to. 
Here  are  my  certificates,  sir.” 

The  captain  glanced  at  them. 

“Hum-m-m — all  right!  Well,  Campbell,  I 
won’t  quite  promise  to  engage  you  right  off; 
but  I  think  you  may  consider  yourself  as  good 
as  taken  on.  We  are  going  for  a  trial  trip  in 
three  days’  time;  you  will  be  on  board,  and  if 
you  are  as  handy  as  you  look,  why,  then  you’ll 
sail  in  the  Comet.  Have  you  a  chest,  and  a 
fairly  good  rig-out?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  saved  my  last  wages  for 
that.” 

“Well,  be  on  board  in  good  time,  boy.  You 
see,”  he  continued,  waving  his  arm,  “we  are  really 
a  bonnie  ship.  Everything  here  has  been  built 
and  arranged  for  comfort.  See  how  high  our  bul¬ 
warks  are,  yet  they  are  not  disfiguring.  Note, 
too,  how  broad  is  our  beam.  Why,  on  our  snowy 
deck  here  we  could  hold  a  ball.  And,  you  see, 
we  have  no  poop — flush  deck  all  along.  You’ll 
note  for  yourself  how  neatly  our  ropes  are  all 
coiled,  how  black  and  shiny  is  our  polished  wood¬ 
work,  and  how  our  brass-work  glitters  like  yellow 
gold.  Yes,  we  are  a  barque-rigged  steamer,  and 
right  sturdy  our  spars  are.  We  can  hoist  our 
screw  and  set  sail  whenever  the  wind  is  fair. 
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I’m  proud  of  this  Comet,  and  so  you  will  be 
when  you  see  how  close  to  the  wind  she  can 
sail.  Well,  well,  lad,  good-day.  Don’t  forget 
Friday  morning !  ” 

“That  I  won’t,  sir,  and  good-day  to  you.” 
And  away  went  Archie  Campbell  with  a  heart 
as  light  as  a  lark’s. 

The  old  sailor  who  had  directed  him  to 
the  Comet  was  waiting  for  him  not  far  away, 
and  thanked  Archie  right  kindly  for  the  coin  he 
gave  him,  which  would  not  procure  him  one  drink 
only,  but  several. 

“A  thousand  thanks,  sir,  and  a  thousand  kind 
wishes  for  a  long  and  pleasant  voyage  and  a 
safe  return.” 

Now  it  was  not  a  very  long  time  since  Archie 
had  come  on  shore  after  a  long  voyage  from 
Mauritius,  so  he  was  still  in  funds.  On  so  auspi¬ 
cious  an  occasion  as  the  present,  therefore,  with 
the  prospect  of  good  employment  on  board  a 
crack  ship,  or  rather  steam-sailing  yacht,  belonging 
to  a  millionaire,  as  the  old  sailor  did  not  forget 
to  tell  Archie,  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  not 
treat  himself  to  a  run  down  the  Clyde. 

Sailors  are  not  all  and  always  reckless  in 
their  expenditure,  but  when  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  spend  a  few  shillings,  why,  they  do  it, 
and  who  is  to  blame  them? 
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On  enquiring  of  one  of  the  steamboat  officials, 
Archie  learned  that  it  would  be  just  one  hour 
and  a  half  before  the  next  steamer  left  for 
Dunoon. 

This  would  suit  most  excellently  well.  For  in 
a  charming  cottage  in  the  suburbs  lived  Archie’s 
widowed  mother,  and  he  was  not  going  to 
indulge  in  a  pleasure  trip  down  the  Clyde  without 
her  sharing  in  the  joy  thereof.  And  joys  there 
would  be,  for  was  it  not  early  in  June,  and  is  not 
the  scenery  of  this  romantic  river  equal  to  that 
of  the  Rhine,  or  any  other  stream  in  all  creation? 
No,  mother  must  come. 

“Hi!  cabby;  pull  up.  Thanks.  Now  drive 
me  to  Sweetbriar  Cottage,  Cloverdale — out  west 
and  away,  you  know.” 

“I’ll  find  it,  sir,  right  enough.” 

Archie’s  father  had  been  a  farmer  in  a  very 
good  way  of  doing,  but  death  came  when  least 
expected,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  was  left  with  an 
annuity  and  enough  to  keep  on  the  cottage.  She 
lived  with  an  elder  son,  who  was  something  in 
the  city. 

Archie  had  never  disobeyed  his  mother,  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  thing.  It  had  been  her  ambition  to 
make  him  a  parson  or  minister.  It  had  been 
the  dream  of  her  life  to  see  her  son  walking 
solemnly  up  the  tall  pulpit  stairs  of  a  Sabbath 
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morn,  she  and  her  eldest  boy  occupying  the 
“  minister’s  pew.” 

But  heigho!  Archie  could  not  rest.  To  sea 
he  was  bound  to  go,  and  to  sea  he  did  go. 

Mrs.  Campbell  was  on  the  silver  side  of 
fifty,  but  hale  and  hearty  for  all  that. 

When  Archie’s  cab  drew  up  at  the  garden 
gate,  and  the  boy  hailed  the  cottage  with  a  “Ship 
ahoy  I”  she  hastened  to  the  door. 

Archie  was  rushing  up  the  garden  path. 
“Look  luffy,  mother,  dear,  and  get  on  your  best 
rig-out.  I  think  I’ve  gotten  the  ship,  and  we’re 
going  down  the  Clyde,  as  far  as  Dunoon.  Now, 
dear  old  mum,  look  smart,  for  I  couldn’t  think 
of  going  without  you,  and  the  steamer  won’t  wait 
for  us.” 

Mrs.  Campbell  was  a  little  nervous,  but  she 
didn’t  take  long,  and  five  minutes  before  the  time 
they  were  safe  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Clyde 
boat. 

What  a  glorious  day!  How  dreamy,  soft, 
and  balmy !  How  green  the  woods  and  foreshore, 
how  blue  and  hazy  the  distant  mountains  that 
upon  the  northern  shore  of  the  river  go  towering 
to  the  sky! 

But  away  forward,  near  the  fo’c’s’le  head, 
was  a  crew  that  at  first  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
noisy.  There  was  a  horrid  fiddler,  who  attempted 
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to  play  “Auld  Robin  Gray,”  and  murdered  it; 
there  was  a  drunken  piper,  who  started  playing 
him  down;  then  there  was  the  mate,  with  a 
marling-spike,  who  made  a  sudden  inroad  into 
their  very  midst.  He  hit  the  piper  over  the  fingers 
and  over  the  chaunter. 

“Stop  that  horrid  row,”  he  shouted;  “who 
can  stand  the  like  of  that  on  so  charming  a  day 
as  this?” 

After  this  came  peace,  and  the  sweet  scenery 
seemed  to  sink  dreamily  into  every  soul. 


CHAPTER  II. 


"I’M  GOING  TO  GIVE  HIM  A  CHANCE.” 
LITTLE  crowd  was  gathered  around  an 


apparently  lifeless  body  that  had  just  been 
dragged  ashore,  and  a  medical  man  was  busy 
making  an  examination.  Yes,  he  was  a  medico, 
but  evidently  but  little  more  than  a  fledgeling. 
He  placed  his  fingers  learnedly  on  the  wrist,  then 
allowed  the  hand  to  drop.  He  next  opened  the 
eyelids  and  peered  beneath.  Then,  as  if  satis¬ 
fied,  he  arose,  and,  addressing  nobody  in  parti¬ 
cular — “Life  is  quite  extinct,”  he  said.  “I  am 
willing  to  certify  as  to  that,  and  as  to  death  by 
drowning.” 

“Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!”  It  was  a  pitiful  cry,  or 
rather  wail,  that  went  straight  to  Archie  Camp¬ 
bell’s  heart.  “Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  poor  father’s 
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Not  more  than  fifteen  could  she  have  been — 
a  mere  child,  but  beautiful  indeed  she  looked 
in  her  grief. 

Beside  her  stood  a  tall,  thin,  white-faced 
English  boy  about  Archie’s  own  age. 

“Don’t  cry,  Ivy;  don’t  cry.  It  is  positively 
painful.”  He  was  trying  to  console  her;  but  in 
a  very  lame  way  it  must  be  admitted. 

Archie  put  his  hand  gently  on  her  arm. 
“I’m  going  to  try  to  bring  your  father  back  to 
life,”  he  said. 

Without  waiting  for  her  reply,  he  turned 
round  to  the  doctor. 

“Do  you  not  think,  sir,”  he  said,  “it  would 
be  worth  while  trying  some  plan  to  restore  ani¬ 
mation?  I’ve  seen  such  things  done  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.” 

“I  refuse  to  put  myself  in  communication 
with  anyone  except  a  medical  man.  Life  is  ex¬ 
tinct.” 

That  was  this  doctor’s  reply. 

Archie’s  soul  was  up  in  arms. 

“My  friends,”  he  said,  “in  spite  of  what 
your  learned  doctor  says,  with  your  assistance 
I’m  going  to  give  this  gentleman  a  chance.” 

“Hurrah!”  they  shouted. 

“Run,  some  of  you,  then,  and  bring  more 
blankets,  pillows,  and  towels.  Policeman,  keep 
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the  crowd  well  back ;  we  want  all  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  possible.  Ha !  here  comes  the 
board.  Now  spread  a  blanket  over  that,  then 
place  the  patient  on  his  back  thereon — so — that’s 
it;  now  a  pillow  under  the  shoulders  and  one 
under  the  head.  You,  my  lad,  will  dry  the 
patient  well  with  the  towels.” 

Archie’s  next  move  was  to  draw  forward  the 
tongue,  and  hold  it  forward  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  twine  fastened  round  the  chin. 

The  young  sailor  now  knelt  down  right  be¬ 
hind  the  head,  and,  seizing  the  arms,  drew  them 
right  up  alongside  the  cheeks  until  the  hands  met 
above  the  head. 

This  would  draw  the  air  into  the  chest,  and 
the  arms  were  held  in  that  position  for  just  two 
seconds,  then  the  operator  lowered  them  again, 
and  pressed  them  for  two  or  three  seconds  against 
the  sides,  in  order  to  expel  the  air. 

“I  want,”  said  Archie,  “to  repeat  these 
movements  just  twenty  times  a  minute;  will  some¬ 
body  take  his  watch  and  sit  down  beside  me  to 
time  me  ?  ” 

It  was  found  terribly  tiring  work,  and  after 
ten  minutes  the  policeman  himself  relieved  Archie. 
Meanwhile  hot  bricks  rolled  in  flannel  were  being 
placed  by  the  patient’s  body,  and  to  everybody’s 
inexpressible  delight,  in  about  half  an  hour  the 
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apparently  drowned  gave  a  little  gasp,  and  a 
flush  of  red  appeared  on  the  cheeks.  Cold  water 
was  now  dashed  in  the  face  and  strong  smelling 
salts  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
more  the  patient  was  in  a  fit  state  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  his  hotel  and  put  to  bed.  A  kindly 
old  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  under  his  care  he 
was  placed.  The  young  medico  who  had  so  un¬ 
ceremoniously  pronounced  life  to  be  extinct  had 
not  appeared  again. 

“And,  oh!”  said  Ivy,  “that  dear  young  sailor, 
how  I  shall  always  love  him  l  But  for  him  I 
should  now  be  an  orphan!” 

“Yes,  he  was  very  clever,  and  I  move  that 
we  convey  our  thanks  to  him  by  some  of  the 
hotel  servants.” 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Ivy,  imperiously.  “I 
will  go  myself  at  once.” 

And  as  her  father  was  now  quietly  sleeping, 
she  set  out  immediately  to  look  for  Archie 
Campbell. 

But  Archie  was  not  to  be  found.  The  boy 
had  only  done  his  duty,  and  had  no  idea  of 
waiting  to  be  thanked. 

She  asked  everybody  she  could  think  of, 
but  no  one  could  say  where  he  was  to  be  found. 
So  Ivy  went  back  to  the  hotel  feeling  very  dis¬ 
consolate  indeed. 
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But  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  Archie 
called  at  the  hotel  and  enquired  about  the 
patient. 

“Oh,  he  is  going  on  very  well  indeed.  He 
is  able  to  talk.”  This  from  one  of  the  hotel 
waiters. 

“And  I  must  tell  you,  sir,”  said  another, 
“  that  the  young  lady,  Miss  Ivy,  has  been  look¬ 
ing  everywhere  for  you  on  the  beach.  She  wants 
to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  saving  her 
father’s  life.  I’ll  run  and  tell  her.” 

But  when  Ivy  came  down,  behold,  Archie 
had  gone! 

“He  said,  miss,  that  his  mother  was  waiting, 
and  he  must  make  haste  to  catch  the  evening 
boat.” 

“Heigho!”  sighed  Ivy;  “and  so  I  shall  never, 
never  see  him  any  more.” 

Archie  Campbell  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
his  mother.  His  life’s  great  ambition  now  was 
to  be  captain  of  some  beautiful  ship  and  to  have 
his  mother  and  her  maid  on  board.  He  was 
going  to  work  for  that  with  all  his  will  and 
ability. 

Archie  did  not  know  how  long  after  the  trial 
trip  it  would  be  before  the  Comet  should  sail 
on  her  voyage.  But  he  determined  to  spend 
every  hour  and  minute  he  could  spare  in  his 
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mother’s  society,  and  that  would  be  something  to 
look  back  to  when  far  away  at  sea. 

Well,  the  three  days  went  by  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  Comet’s  trial  trip  arrived.  Dressed 
with  more  than  usual  smartness,  Archie  was  on 
board  before  breakfast  time,  and  the  captain, 
whom  he  saluted,  seemed  pleased  to  see  him  so 
punctual. 

The  first  officer  was  a  very  frank,  free,  and 
affable  sort  of  fellow. 

Archie  thought  that  he  might  ask  him  if  he 
could  do  anything. 

“No,  sonny,”  he  replied;  “there  isn’t  any¬ 
thing  to  do,  and  won’t  be  until  Mr.  Rowan,  with 
the  young  lady  and  her  maid,  come  on  board.” 

“And  may  I  ask  who  Mr.  Rowan  is?”  said 
Archie. 

“Why,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  don’t  know 
whose  steam  yacht  this  is?” 

“I  really  don’t;  there  was  no  one  to  tell 

me.” 

“Why,  she  belongs  to  Mr.  Rowan,  and  Mr. 
Rowan  is  a  triple  millionaire.  But  for  all  that, 
remember  we  shall  be  combining  pleasure  wTith 
business,  and  we  shall  do  a  bit  of  trading  up 
the  coast  of  Africa.  I  don’t  think  really  that 
anything  could  be  pleasure  to  Mr.  Rowan  that 
was  not  combined  with  business.” 
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“And  does  his  wife  go  with  him?” 

“His  wife  is  dead.  There  is  only  the  young 
lady,  a  sweet,  innocent  little  soul,  and  her  maid. 
Oh,  by  the  way,  there  is  also  a  nephew,  but  he 
don’t  really  count.” 

“Why,  or  how?” 

“Well,  he  is  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 
But  you’ll  see  him  and  judge  for  yourself,  only 
don’t  you  lose  your  heart  to  young  Miss  Rowan, 
for  between  you  and  me  and  the  binnacle,  mil¬ 
lionaires  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  giving  away 
their  daughters  to  penniless  sailor  boys.” 

“That  doesn’t  trouble  me.  I  have  a  mother, 
and  I  wouldn’t  give  her  for  all  the  millionaire 
maidens  in  this  country  or  in  America.” 

“Bravo,  boy!  I  like  you  because  you  love 
your  mother.  But — why,  here  they  cornel  That 
carriage,  with  the  pair  of  sprightly  chesnuts, 
brings  along  the  owner  of  the  Comet  and  his 
charming  daughter.” 

The  carriage  drove  up  and  stopped  at  the 
gangway,  where  two  smartly- dressed  ship’s  boys 
stood  by  to  receive  them. 

And  very  soon  they  were  on  deck.  But 
Archie’s  surprise  at  seeing  Ivy,  and  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Rowan,  millionaire,  the  man  whose  life 
he  had  saved,  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described. 
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And  Ivy  recognised  him  at  the  same  moment. 
She  uttered  a  jubilant  “Oh I”  and  at  once  rushed 
up  to  the  spot  where  he  stood,  near  to  the  bul¬ 
wark  and  abaft  the  main  mast.  She  seized  both 
Archie’s  hands  in  hers,  and  in  the  exuberance  of 
her  childish  joy  must  stand  there  dancing  up  and 
down  in  front  of  him.  As  for  Archie,  he  felt 
that  he  would  like  to  get  inside  a  rat’s  hole,  or 
at  least  escape  on  shore  again. 

This  enthusiastic  and  impulsive  Ivy  Rowan 
was  really  too  much  for  the  modest  and  some¬ 
what  reserved  and  shy  Archie  Campbell,  and  he 
was  not  sorry  when  Mr.  Rowan  himself  came  to 
his  assistance. 

“And  this,”  said  he,  “is  the  young  fellow 
who  saved  my  life?” 

“Yes,  pa,  dear;  and  after  the  doctor  had 
pronounced  you  dead  too.” 

“Believe  me,”  said  Air.  Rowan,  “I  shall 
never  be  able  to  thank  you  enough.  I  am  still 
weak,  but  shah  be  able  to  talk  more  in  a  day 
or  two.  Meanwhile,  Master — eh,  what  is  your 
name?” 

“Campbell,  sir;  Archie  Campbell.” 

“Well,  Archie  Campbell,  you  must  dine  with 
us  to-night.” 

Archie  felt  that  he  was  now  in  for  it,  and 
made  up  his  mind  there  and  then  to  pitch  all 
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his  shyness  overboard,  and  go  in  for  being  a 
bit  reckless. 

By  the  time  the  dinner-bell  went  the  Comet 
was  quite  out  at  sea  and  bearing  up  for  the 
Irish  coast  and  the  Mull  of  Canty  re.  For  it  was 
to  be  a  trial  trip  of  several  days,  to  thoroughly 
test  the  sea-going  qualities  of  the  good  ship,  and 
make  sure  that  all  her  stores  and  every  neces¬ 
sary  were  on  board. 

The  dinner  passed  off  very  pleasantly  indeed; 
Archie  was  at  his  best.  His  shyness  had  all  gone 
to  the  back  of  the  north  wind,  and  he  found 
himself  spinning  true  yarns  to  Ivy,  as  if  he  had 
been  quite  an  old  sailor.  Fie  told  Ivy  about  his 
mother  too,  and  the  girl  promised  to  go  with 
Archie  to  see  her  when  the  Comet  reached  the 
Broomielaw  again. 

Well,  next  morning  Mr.  Rowan  sent  for 
Archie  to  his  cabin. 

“Hal  come  in,  Archie  Campbell.  Now  I  am 
pleased  to  tell  you  that  both  the  captain  and  the 
first  officer  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  your 
handiness  as  a  sailor.  Well,  I  cannot  hear  of 
you  living  forward  in  the  aft  deck  and  messing 
with  the  boys.  You  are  a  young  gentleman, 
and  I  have  made  you  a  midshipman;  you  will 
dine  in  our  mess,  and  there  is  a  spare  cabin  you 
can  have.” 
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“And  here,”  he  added,  “is  a  tenner  to  buy 
extra  outfit  for  yourself.  Look  upon  that  as  a 
gift.” 

“No,  sir,  I  never  take  a  gift.  I’m  a  Scot, 
and  a  Campbell.” 

Mr.  Rowan  laughed. 

“Well,  well,  lad,”  he  said,  as  he  placed  the 
crisp  note  in  the  boy’s  jacket  pocket.  “It  is  no 
gift,  it  shall  be  part  of  your  wages,  advanced  to 
you  because  I  like  to  see  everybody  around  me 
looking  smart  and  tidy.  There  1” 


CHAPTER  III. 


STORM  AND  SHIPWRECK. 

LONELY  ship  on  a  lonely  ocean.  Lonely, 


1  1  if  only  from  the  fact  that  a  whole  week  had 
now  passed  without  another  ship  having  been  seen 
or  even  an  Arab  dhow,  for  far  away  were  they 
on  the  blue  heaving  bosom  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Blue  indeed  was  it,  reflecting  the  colour  of 
the  great  cloudless  sky-dome  overhead.  Some¬ 
times  the  oily  waters  of  this  strange  sea  would 
be  rippled  by  the  dorsal  fins  of  the  great  bask¬ 
ing  shark.  Never  did  the  monster  appear  on  the 
surface  without  the  almost  instantaneous  arrival 
of  some  strange  wild  sea-gulls.  Perhaps  they 
found  food  of  some  kind  near  to  the  shark,  but 
at  all  events  they  could  alight  and  rest  on  his 
great  fins,  which  they  pecked  at,  and  seemed  to 
dress,  very  much  to  the  monster’s  satisfaction. 
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The  ship  is  the  Comet,  and  very  pleasant 
has  her  voyage  been  for  the  past  nine  months 
and  over.  They  had  visited  Madeira,  the  Azores, 
Ascension,  and  St.  Helena.  Then  they  had  called 
at  the  Cape,  and  so  on  up  the  coast,  but  at  every 
place  where  they  had  looked  in  they  had  been 
more  than  welcome.  The  Comet,  moreover,  had 
given  many  dinners  and  many  dances,  and  there 
was  always  general  sadness  when  she  got  up 
steam  and  sailed  off. 

At  sea,  Ivy  had  come  to  be  Archie’s  special 
care.  The  child  much  rather  preferred  this  handy 
sailor  lad  doing  things  for  her  than  her  cousin. 
Archie  was  her  hero.  Cuthbert,  the  cousin,  was — 
well,  he  was  only  just  a  cousin,  and  that  isn’t 
much  better  than  a  brother.  But  Archie  never 
forgot  anything.  When  on  shore  he  never  neg¬ 
lected  to  bring  off  a  basket  of  the  choicest  fruit 
and  flowers.  Then  with  those  sweet  and  fragrant 
limes,  how  cunningly  he  could  concoct  a  drink 
that  cooled  the  body  and  quenched  the  thirst 
even  on  the  hottest  day. 

That  deck-chair  he  had  converted  almost 
into  a  sofa,  and  had  even  arranged  a  little  awn¬ 
ing  to  shield  Ivy  from  the  sun.  He  used  to 
make  her  lie  down  there,  then  he  would  bring 
her  a  drink,  and  afterwards  tuck  her  legs  and 
feet  up  in  the  rug,  as  if  she  had  been  a  baby. 
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But  he  had  also  manufactured  for  her  a  real 
canvas  hammock,  which  could  be  slung  on  the 
quarter-deck  when  the  wind  blew  high,  and  he 
used  to  take  her  up  in  his  arms  and  lift  her 
right  into  this,  and  command  her  to  go  off  to 
sleep,  an  order  which  she  always  obeyed,  or,  at 
least,  she  pretended  to  obey  it.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  Cuthbert  liked  all  the  little  attentions 
that  Archie  paid  to  Ivy. 

“You  know,”  he  told  Archie  once,  “that 
when  Miss  Ivy  is  a  little  older  and  I  am  a  little 
older  I  am  going  to  marry  her.” 

“That  doesn’t  signify  the  slightest  little  wee 
bit  to  me,”  Archie  had  replied,  “  except  for  one 
thing.” 

“Yes,”  said  Cuthbert;  “and  what  may  that 

be?” 

“I  shall  be  very  sorry  for  Ivy,  that  is  all.” 

Well,  at  Zanzibar  and  the  villages  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  Africa,  Mr.  Rowan  began  laying- 
in  a  cargo  of  things  which  he  bought  marvellously 
cheap.  These  were  chiefly  arrowroot,  gum,  copal, 
nutmegs,  and  spices  of  every  sort.  He  found 
that  by  the  expenditure  of  ^ioo  he  could  lay  in 
a  cargo  that  would  fetch  fully  £  i  ,000  in  the 
English  market. 

Well,  he  had  left  the  coast,  and  after  a  short 
visit  to  Seychelles,  had  struck  away  directly  East, 
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in  the  hope  of  overhauling  some  of  the  ships 
from  Aden,  and  thus  getting  the  latest  London 
news,  or  of  sending  messages  back  to  the  old 
country,  for  Mr.  Rowan  now  considered  himself 
homeward-bound. 

But  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  the  good  ship 
Comet  had  a  terrible  time  before  her.  About 
the  change  of  the  monsoons,  those  awful  circular 
storms  called  typhoons  are  by  no  means  unusual, 
and  unhappy  indeed  is  the  ship  that  gets  into 
their  track. 

The  Comet  had  been  under  steam  for  nearly 
a  week,  for  there  was  not  enough  wind  to  have 
floated  a  thistledown.  Nor  had  there  been  hitherto 
a  cloud  in  the  sky.  Clouds  came  one  night, 
however,  shortly  before  sunset.  They  banked 
themselves  up  along  the  Western  horizon  in  huge 
rolling  masses  of  snow-white  cumulus.  Hideous 
were  their  shapes.  They  were  not  rocks  and 
towers,  but  horrible  heads  and  shoulders  and 
forms  of  awful  beasts  and  reptiles,  that  made  Ivy 
shudder  to  look  upon.  But  when  the  sun  des¬ 
cended  behind  them,  then  things  were  altered  for 
the  better,  and  streams  of  blood-red  light  and  the 
glare  of  yellow  molten  gold  lit  that  bank  of  clouds 
up  with  a  glory  that  is  unspeakable. 

Not  for  long,  however,  for  the  sun  in  these 
tropical  regions  sweeps  swiftly  down  from  the 
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sky,  lights  up  the  ocean  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
sinks  to  rest. 

But  the  beautiful  panorama  was  not  over 
yet.  For  as  soon  as  the  sun  had  disappeared  and 
darkness  had  fallen  pall-like  over  all  the  ocean, 
then  behind  that  tremendous  bank  of  clouds  the 
lightning  began  to  play,  and  the  shapes  of 
awful  heads  and  terrible  reptiles  were  once  more 
clearly  defined  or  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 

Ivy  trembled — she  knew  not  why — and  drew 
nearer  to  Archie,  who  stood  beside  her. 

The  boy  stole  one  arm  round  her  waist,  to 
support  her.  “Don’t  be  afraid,”  he  said. 

“I’m  not  afraid  when  you  are  near  to  me. 
But,  I  say,”  she  added,  “  aren’t  those  clouds  very 
threatening?  ” 

“Yes,  dear  Ivy;  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  a  fearful  storm,  and  I’m  going  to  look  after 
you,  come  what  may.” 

The  child  seized  his  free  hand  and  nursed 
it  for  a  moment  as  if  it  had  been  a  doll. 

“I  know  you  will,  Archie,  and  I’m  going  to 
do  whatever  you  tell  me.” 

Mr.  Rowan  turned  round  to  Captain  Shelton, 
who  was  standing  beside  the  binnacle.  “  I  say, 
my  good  captain,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  half  like 
the  look  of  those  clouds  I” 
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Shelton  laughed  a  light,  little  forced  laugh. 
“  They  are  not  very  reassuring,  Mr.  Rowan,  but 
the  worst  feature  of  the  case  is  this:  the  "lass  is 

o 

going  tumbling  down,  and  we’re  going  to  have 
a  blow,  depend  upon  it.” 

“Well,  we  have  a  wide  open  sea.” 

“Perhaps,  Mr.  Rowan,  I  know  these  seas 
better  than  you.  Well,  they  are  full  of  reefs  and 
banks  that  keep  shifting  and  shifting  every  year. 
The  place  where  you  have  five  fathoms  of  water 
one  year  may  be  so  silted  up  next  that  you 
couldn’t  cross  it  in  a  dinghy  boat.  But,  there, 
we  must  take  our  chance.  Only,  I  am  going  to 
get  down  the  main-topsail  and  fore-topsail;  in 
fact,  I’m  going  to  do  all  I  can  to  make  her  snug. 
And  I’m  going  to  batten  down  too,  all  ready,  for 
the  storms  in  these  seas  come  on  quickly  and  with 
such  a  force  that  they  do  not  give  one  a  chance.” 

“All  right,  captain,”  said  Mr.  Rowan;  “we 
are  in  your  hands  entirely.  Do  whatever  you 
think  is  proper.” 

Mr.  Rowan  himself  took  many  an  anxious 
look  at  the  glass,  but  it  showed  no  signs  of  get¬ 
ting  up.  It  was  down;  and  down  it  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  stay. 

And  now  cat’s-paws  began  to  whistle  over 
the  water,  and  these  were  accompanied  by  mutter¬ 
ing  thunder,  following  quickly  after  bright  little 
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flashes  of  ghastly  blue  lightning.  It  was  evident 
that  the  storm  was  not  far  off.  With  every  un¬ 
certain  little  puff  of  wind  the  good  ship  reeled 
uneasily,  and  had  hardly  recovered  herself  when 
another  came. 

Captain  Shelton  came  up  to  the  place  where, 
holding  on  by  a  stay,  Archie  stood  with  Ivy 
beside  him. 

“Take  the  young  lady  below  to  her  cabin 
at  once,  Archie  Campbell,”  he  said,  “else  she’ll 
get  wet,  and  if  you  yourself  have  any  foul 
weather  gear,  take  my  advice  and  bend  it  before 
you  come  on  deck  again — we’re  going  to  have 
one  of  the  biggest  things  in  blows  ever  you  tried 
to  put  your  jib-boom  into.” 

Now,  strangely  enough,  a  heavy  sea- wave 
came  rolling  in  some  time  before  the  wind 
gathered  itself  into  the  force  of  a  hurricane.  But 
the  wind  did  come  at  last,  and  the  seas  now  got 
higher  and  stormier,  hitting  the  ship’s  bows  and 
sides  with  vengeful  thuds  that  sent  the  spray,  if 
not  indeed  the  “whole  water,”  flying  as  high  as 
the  funnel. 

Before  a  couple  of  hours  was  over  it  was 
evident  to  all  on  board  that  the  Comet  was  in 
the  vortex  of  a  terrible  typhoon.  The  wind  kept 
shifting  every  minute.  There  was  no  steaming 
against  it.  Steam  was  kept  up  and  the  vessel 
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was  whirled  round  with  it.  But  the  good  ship 
answered  her  helm. 

The  seas  now  broke  inboard  with  tremen¬ 
dous  force.  The  saloon  skylight  had  been  seriously 
damaged,  and  the  saloon  itself,  with  all  the 
cabins  off  it,  was  flooded,  and  no  longer  habitable. 
Luckily,  there  was  a  door  through  the  storehouse 
to  the  amidships,  and  after  ascertaining  that  this 
was  dry  and  cosy,  Archie  conveyed  Ivy  and  her 
maid  thither.  It  was  fearfully  hot,  ’tis  true,  but 
then  ’twas  safe. 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  hurri¬ 
cane  must  have  been  at  its  worst.  Jackson,  a 
strong  hirsute  seaman,  was  swept  from  the  wheel 
by  a  mighty  wave,  and  washed  right  overboard. 

And  Captain  Shelton  himself  was  lifted  up 
from  near  to  the  fo’c’s’le  as  if  he  had  been  but 
a  cork,  and  swept  right  aft.  He  must  have  been 
stunned  by  striking  his  head  against  some  of  the 
wood  work,  for  he  was  seen  lying  perfectly  still 
among  the  seething  foam  astern.  Seen  just  for 
a  moment,  then  he  sank  to  rise  no  more. 
Everyone  liked  the  captain,  and  his  loss  would 
be  irreparable.  No  one  who  has  never  encoun¬ 
tered  a  gale  like  this  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
strength  of  the  waves.  In  this  case  they  tore 
the  bulwarks  to  pieces,  till  in  the  pale  starlight 
they  looked  but  like  sheep  hurdles.  They  tore 
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the  derricks  off;  they  smashed  every  boat  on 
board  into  match  wood ;  they  wrenched  up  the 
huge  thing  called  the  winch,  round  which  the 
anchor  chain  is  wound,  and  dashed  it  on  end 
against  the  foremast,  which  it  nearly  brought 
down  by  the  run. 

Down  below,  the  beautiful  saloon  was  a 
wreck  and  a  chaos — furniture  smashed  and 
thrown  anywhere,  the  beautiful  table  itself  torn 
up,  broken  and  heaped  in  a  corner  amidst  the 
debris  of  broken  chairs,  glasses,  bottles,  and 
looking-glasses. 

Three  more  men  were  washed  away,  and 
almost  every  man  on  board  was  wounded  more 
or  less. 

Mr.  Rowan  had  lashed  himself  to  the  rigging, 
and  thus  stood  and  weathered  the  brunt  of  the 
storm.  Two  men  were  lashed  to  the  wheel,  but 
they  were  almost  exhausted  when,  at  seven  bells 
in  the  middle  watch,  the  motion  became  easier, 
and  the  waves  ceasing  to  break  inboard,  showed 
that  the  storm  had  gone  further  south. 

The  wind  lulled,  but  a  strange  thing  now 
happened ;  for  suddenly  the  Comet  was  seized 
by  an  immense  wave,  and  after  being  hoisted 
apparently  up  to  the  very  stars,  was  carried  on¬ 
wards  with  inconceivable  speed,  and  finally  left 
high  and  dry  among  plantain  bushes  and  cocoa-nut 
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trees.  Luckily  these  last  gave  her  so  much  sup¬ 
port  that  she  remained  on  an  even  keel.  But 
surely  this  was  the  strangest  kind  of  shipwreck 
ever  experienced  by  a  sailor! 

Would  the  wave  return  and  complete  their 
destruction?  No;  there  was  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  that.  It  was  the  great  seismic  or  hurri¬ 
cane  wave,  a  wave  that,  as  a  rule,  goes  simply 
on  its  mission  of  destruction. 

Still,  Mr.  Rowan  and  every  one  else  were  very 
anxious  for  daylight  to  come,  that  they  might 
know  their  whereabouts,  and  what  was  likely  to 
be  their  future  fate. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A  LONELY  ISLE  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

JT  seemed  part  and  parcel  of  a  new  world, 
this  strange  and  lonesome  island  did.  No  one 
dwelt  here  now,  and  it  appeared  that  no  one  had 
ever  dwelt  here.  Nor  were  there  any  wild  beasts 
— at  least,  nothing  wilder  than  rock  rabbits.  It 
rose  to  a  small  round  hill  in  the  centre.  There 
were  growing  here  the  most  splendid  cocoa-nut 
trees,  with  patches  of  banana  bushes  all  around, 
and  on  the  table-land  in  the  centre  acres  of  pine¬ 
apples. 

From  some  points  of  view,  indeed,  the  place 
was  an  insular  paradise.  The  great  drawback 
was  that,  apparently,  no  one  ever  came  here;  that 
it  was  too  far  from  the  coast  for  native  boats  to 
visit  it,  and  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  way  of 
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ships.  In  a  place  like  this  they  might  live  and 
die,  and  never  be  heard  of  until  the  crack  of 
doom.  However, 

“Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,” 

and  Mr.  Rowan  set  about  at  once  doing  all  he 
could  for  the  comfort  of  himself  and  those 
connected  with  him.  Grief  for  the  death  of  the 
poor  captain  was,  for  the  time  being,  uppermost 
in  every  heart,  but  even  grief  must  not  interfere 
with  the  performance  of  duty. 

Mr.  Rowan  chose  as  a  camping-ground  the 
table-land  on  the  hill-top  near.  It  would  be  very 
unsafe  to  remain  on  board,  for  the  slight  tree- 
stems  that  supported  the  Comet  in  her  upright 
position  were  bound  to  give  way  whenever  it  came 
on  to  blow  even  a  moderate  breeze,  and  down 
she  would  tumble. 

But  Mr.  Rowan  was  very  systematic,  and  he 
now  gave  orders  that  all  hands  should  have  break¬ 
fast.  With  the  exception  of  the  watch,  all  were 
then  to  turn  in  for  a  couple  of  hours.  He  himself 
would  do  the  same;  for  without  food  and  sleep 
no  one  could  remain  up  to  the  mark  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Archie  hung  Ivy’s  hammock  for  her  and  put 
her  in,  while,  wrapped  in  rugs,  her  maid  lay  down 
on  the  deck  near  to  her. 
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Before  turning  in  on  the  bare  planks,  Mr. 
Rowan  left  word  to  be  called  if  there  was  any 
chance  of  its  coming  on  to  blow. 

Perhaps  no  one  slept  more  soundly  than  did 
Ivy  Rowan  in  her  hammock — a  sweet  and  dream¬ 
less  slumber.  But  she  was  awakened  at  last  by 
the  sound  of  voices  and  footsteps,  and  knew  then 
it  was  time  to  turn  out. 

All  hands  were  soon  called,  and  work  was 
going  to  be  commenced  at  once. 

The  tents  that  Mr.  Rowan  had  brought  out 
with  him,  three  or  four  in  all,  had  not  been  in¬ 
tended  for  any  such  occasion  as  the  present. 
However,  they  would  come  in  very  handy  on  this 
desert  island. 

So  they  were  pitched,  and  hammocks  hung. 
Then  a  great  wooden  marquee  was  commenced. 
It  was  to  have  a  messroom  and  three  private 
rooms  or  cabins. 

So  well  did  the  men  work  that  this  was 
completed  in  three  days’  time.  Things  that  had 
escaped  the  wreckage  on  board  the  unhappy 
Comet  were  brought  on  shore  to  help  to  furnish 
the  saloon  and  cabins.  Then  all  kinds  of  tinned 
food  and  wine  were  got  off  the  wreck,  with  every¬ 
thing  else  of  use  that  could  be  thought  of. 

None  too  soon,  for,  strange  to  say,  on  the 
very  day  on  which  they  had  cleared  out  and 
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completely  established  themselves  in  their  new 
camp,  it  came  on  to  blow.  Not  half  a  gale  of 
wind  certainly,  nor  anything  near  it,  yet  those 
slender  tree-stems  began  to  sway.  Finally,  two 
broke,  then  all  at  one  side  gave  way,  and  down 
came  the  dear  old  Comet  with  a  fearful  crash. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  loud  report 
or  explosion,  and  in  a  few  minutes  smoke  began 
to  curl  up  from  the  vessel’s  hull.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  she  was  in  flames  from  stem  to  stern. 
Nor  did  she  cease  burning  as  long  as  there  wTas 
a  timber  of  her  left. 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Rowan  was 
sorry.  As  a  wreck  or  derelict  of  the  ocean  she 
was  an  eye-sore.  But  now  she  was  no  more,  and 
he  could  live  in  the  hope  that  in  some  future, 
happier  time  he  would  own  a  new  Comet  whose 
fate  might  not  be  so  sad  a  one. 

A  flagstaff  was  erected  on  the  very  highest 
part  of  the  island,  and  on  this  was  constantly 
flown  a  red  ensign,  with  the  Jack  downwards — a 
sign  of  distress. 

But  weeks  and  months  went  by,  and  never 
a  ship  was  seen.  They  had  lived  all  this  time 
on  an  allowance  of  tinned  meat,  with  plenty  of 
fruit,  and  fish  (that  could  be  caught  from  the 
rocks  very  easily  indeed).  But  the  tinned  provisions 
began  to  go  down,  and  soon,  if  no  assistance 
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carne,  they  would  have  to  live  entirely  on  fish 
and  fruit. 

Neither  Archie  nor  Ivy  let  down  their  hearts, 
though  Cuthbert  never  ceased  lamenting  and 
bewailing  his  sad  fate.  He  grew  so  bad  at  last 
that  he  did  not  care  even  to  leave  camp.  I  do 
not  think  that  Archie  was  sorry,  for  he  had  Ivy 
all  to  himself  now,  and  many  a  long  ramble  they 
had  together.  All  round,  among  the  black  and 
igneous  rocks,  there  were  many  strange  things  to 
be  seen.  The  curious  wee  fishes  that  lived  in 
little  pools,  and  the  wonderful  crabs  and  other 
shell  fish  were  all  a  most  amusing  study.  In 
the  great  black  rocks  fossil  oysters  could  be  seen 
over  three  feet  square.  Verily,  there  must  have 
been  giants  in  those  days. 

“How  old  are  you,  Ivy?”  said  Archie,  one 
day,  as  they  sat  together  beside  a  little  rocky  pool. 

“I  shall  soon  be  sixteen.” 

“And  in  two  years  after  that  Cuthbert  and 
you  will  get  married?” 

“Cuthbert  and  I?  Cuthbert /” 

“  He  told  me  so,  Ivy.” 

“How  daring  1  No,  no,  no.  As  yet  I  am 
too  young  to  think  about  marriage.  But  if  ever 
I  do  marry  I  hope  it  will  be  a  vian.  Put  I  will 
not  get  married  until — until—” 

“Until  what,  Ivy?” 
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“Until  you  get  married.” 

She  blushed  bonniely  as  she  spoke,  and  Archie 
said  nothing;  but  some  impulse  caused  him  to  take 
her  hand — it  was  a  very  tiny  one — and  press  it 
to  his  lips. 

“Oh,  look!  look!”  she  cried,  pointing  sea¬ 
wards. 

And  there  in  the  offing  was  a  great  ship. 
They  hurried  to  the  cliff-top,  where  they  could 
best  see  her.  The  vessel  showed  no  colours,  but 
her  main-yard  was  aback,  and  it  was  evident  she 
had  seen  the  flag  of  distress,  for  presently  a  boat 
was  lowered  and  was  proceeding  shorewards,  when 
suddenly  a  signal  was  made  to  her  from  the  ship. 
It  was  a  signal  of  recall,  for  the  boat  at  once  put 
back,  and  was  once  more  hoisted  up.  Then  the 
main-sail  was  filled  again  and  she  sailed  slowly 
away,  leaving  the  Crusoes  to  their  fate.  A  more 
heartless  action  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 

“If,”  said  the  first  officer,  “there  be  such  a 
thing  as  just  retribution,  that  ship  will  never  reach 
her  destination.” 

So  our  Crusoes  were  thrown  back  on  their 
loneliness  and  sorrow  once  more,  and  for  three 
months  longer  they  lived  and  lingered  on  the 
little  island  ;  but  the  joy  of  everyone  was  indeed 
great  when  at  daybreak  one  morning  they  spied 
a  beautiful  barque  in  the  offing. 
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It  was  evident,  too,  that  she  had  seen  their 
signal,  for  weigh  was  stopped  on  her,  and  a  large 
boat  was  soon  speeding  towards  the  island. 

Our  Crusoes  saw  the  North  American,  or 
Federal  States,  flag  flying  at  the  peak  too. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  happy  morning.  After 
all  that  they  had  come  through  and  all  their 
loneliness  they  were  to  be  conveyed  back  once 
more  to  civilisation. 

“Now,  Mr.  Rowan,”  said  the  captain  of  the 
barque,  “we  were  going  to  round  the  Cape  and 
cross  the  Atlantic,  slantindicular  as  you  might  say, 
but  if  you  care  to  pay,  we  will  steer  right  for 
your  Merrie  England.” 

“Yes,  I  will  be  pleased  to  pay.  Let  us  go 
down  below  and  enter  into  details.” 

It  was  evident  that  everything  had  soon  been 
arranged  to  the  Yankee  captain’s  entire  satisfaction, 
for  he  now  gave  orders  for  the  erection  of  berths 
on  the  main-deck.  These  were  to  be  for  Mr. 
Rowan,  Archie  and  Cuthbert,  while  the  good- 
natured  fellow  placed  his  own  stateroom  at  the 
disposal  of  Ivy  and  her  maid. 

So  everything  was  as  jolly  as  possible,  and 
southward  and  away,  under  quite  a  crowd  of 
canvas,  sailed  the  President,  as  this  barque  was 
called. 

Day  after  day,  all  uneventful,  went  by  ;  and 
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at  last  they  rounded  the  Cape,  and  stood  away 
right  up  north,  as  well  as  the  winds  would  permit 
them. 

Ivy  was  very  happy  now  and  so  was  Archie, 
for  Mr.  Rowan  had  signified  his  determination  to 
build  a  bigger  and  better  Comet,  as  soon  as  he 
should  reach  Glasgow,  and  promised,  too,  that 
Archie  should  have  an  important  berth  thereon. 

But,  alas !  at  sea  there  is  nothing  certain  save 
the  unforeseen. 

Weeks  had  gone  by  since  they  left  the  Cape, 
and  the  President  was  some  distance  north  of 
Madeira,  when  one  day,  about  noon,  the  man  on 
the  outlook  hailed  the  quarter-deck : 

“Sail  in  sight,  sir!” 

“Ay,  ay,  what  does  she  look  like?” 

“Like  a  very  smart  steamer,  sir — might  be 
a  gunboat — and  she  is  bearing  down  this  way.” 

“Any  flag?” 

“No  flag,  sir.” 

“Well,”  said  the  captain  of  the  President, 
“though  she  be  the  devil,  Mr.  Rowan,  I  am  going 
to  keep  my  course.” 

The  strange  steamer  had  first  been  sighted 
right  away  abeam,  but  she  speedily  decreased 
her  distance,  until  within  about  five  hundred  yards, 
when  a  balloon  of  smoke  with  a  centre  of  fire 
was  suddenly  seen  at  her  bows,  and  then  came 
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the  noise  of  the  gun,  and  almost  at  the  same  time 
the  rending,  tearing  sound  of  the  shot  that  hurtled 
past  the  bows. 

“That  means  ‘Stop!’  and  I  am  bound  to 
obey.” 

Orders  were  at  once  issued  to  bring  the  fore¬ 
yard  aback,  and  the  strange  steamer  was  soon 
within  speaking  distance. 

“What  craft  is  that?”  hailed  the  captain  of 
the  barque. 

“I  am  the  Confederate  States  cruiser  Alabama, 
and  you  are  my  prisoner.” 

“Oh,  indeed!  The  Alabama,  are  ye.  Well, 
I  never  heard  of  you  before.  Must  take  ye  for 
granted,  I  suppose,  though  more  than  likely  you 
are  some  beggarly  old  bum-boat  of  a  pirate.” 

“I  have  given  you  my  word.  I  am  a  man- 
o’-war,  belonging  to  the  Confederate  States.” 

“Confederate  fiddlesticks,”  cried  the  captain, 
wrathfully.  “There  are  no  such  States.  Only  a 
pack  of  scoundrelly  rebels.” 

“Well,  Mr. — whatever  your  name  is — -I  should 
advise  you  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head, 
if  you  don’t  want  to  walk  the  plank  or  dance  a 
jig  from  your  own  yard-arm.  Prisoners  should 
not  be  cheeky.” 

Presently  a  boat  was  lowered,  and  the  Alabama 
captain — Semmes  by  name — came  on  board. 
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The  skipper  of  the  barque  was  all  affability. 
He  lifted  his  cap  and  bowed. 

“  Glad  to  see  you  on  board  my  barque,  the 
President,”  he  said. 

“Circumstances  alter  cases,”  said  Semmes, 
smiling.  “I  think  she  is  my  barque  now;  but 
before  long  she  won’t  be  anybody’s,  for  I’m  going 
to  give  her  up  to  the  flames  as  soon  as  I  get 
you  all  cleared  out.” 

“Look  here,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Rowan,  “will  you 
come  below  for  a  few  minutes  till  I  tell  you  a 
strange  story?” 

“With  pleasure,”  said  Semmes. 

And  Mr.  Rowan  told  him  the  whole  story 
of  the  terrible  storm,  the  wreck  of  the  Comet, 
the  long  months  of  life  on  the  desert  island,  the 
appearance  of  the  President,  and  the  chartering 
of  the  same  to  bear  them  to  the  British  Islands. 

He  finished  up  with  these  words:  “I  don’t 
mean  to  shelter  the  ship  under  British  colours, 
sir,  but  I  am  a  wealthy  man,  a  millionaire,  in  fact, 
and  I  am  willing  to  buy  the  President.” 

“How  do  I  know  you  are  a  millionaire,  or 
that  your  cheque  would  be  honoured?” 

“See,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Rowan;  “this  is  my  old 
cheque-book,  and  a  glance  will  tell  you  that  I 
have  been  drawing  very  heavy  cheques.” 

“Well,”  said  Captain  Semmes,  “I  have  no 
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doubt  it  is  all  right,  but  I’m  not  going  to  deal. 
See,  here,  I  have  on  board  the  Alabama  quite  a 
crowd  of  men  and  women  whom  I  have  taken  off 
the  ships  I  have  burned.  Give  those  house-room, 
and  you  can  sail  away  with  your  President, 
and  thank  your  stars  you  got  off  so  easy.” 

The  captain  of  the  barque  was  proceeding  to 
thank  Semmes  for  his  leniency,  when  the  latter 
at  once  stopped  him. 

“ Don’t  make  any  illustrious  error,”  he  said; 
“it  isn’t  for  your  sake.  I’d  sink  or  burn  every 
Yankee  that  ever  sailed  the  seas.  No,  you  have 
got  to  thank  Mr.  Rowan  and  his  winsome  daughter, 
and  all  the  other  British  now  on  board  your 
barque.  The  British  have  ever  been  friends  to 
us  and  our  cause,  and  God  bless  them  one  and 
all,  say  I !  ” 

“Captain  Semmes,”  said  Archie.  “I  should 
like  very  much  to  see  the  Alabama  if  there  is 
time.” 

“We  shall  make  time,  lad,  and  I  shall  send 
you  back  in  my  own  boat.  Jump  in  !  ” 

Archie  was  delighted  with  all  he  saw. 

“Captain  Semmes,”  he  said,  “I  should  like 
to  sail  with  you,  even  in  the  meanest  capacity. 
I  would  gladly  carry  a  cutlass  for  you,  although 
I  was  midshipman  on  board  the  Comet.” 

“I’ll  be  pleased  to  have  you,  boy,”  said 
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Semmes,  extending  his  hand.  “You  were  midship¬ 
man  on  board  the  Comet,  and  you  shall  be  mid¬ 
shipman  on  board  the  Alabama.  Now  off  you 
go,  and  get  your  traps  ready,  and  say  good-bye 
to  your  friends,  for  I  must  be  off  in  about  half 
an  hour.” 

And  so  Archie  came  back  once  more  on 
board  the  President. 

Until  he  again  placed  foot  on  the  deck 
what  he  had  just  done  did  not  strike  him  with 
anything  like  force.  It  did  now,  however.  He  had 
joined  the  Alabama.  Well,  the  excitement  and 
the  fighting  and  the  idea  of  being  a  pirate,  or 
something  very  like  it — all  this  would  be  jolly 
enough.  But  then,  was  he  not  leaving  his  friends 
and  shipmates  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him,  and 
leaving  Ivy,  on  whom  he  had  come  to  look  as 
something  more  than  a  sister  ?  Oh,  it  would  be  a 
wrench,  a  terrible  wrench.  “Thank  goodness,” 
he  said  to  himself,  “  we  part  company  in  half  an 
hour.” 

Well,  he  would  do  things  by  degrees.  So  he 
went  first  and  saw  the  captain  of  the  President, 
and  told  him  what  he  had  done.  He  was  a 
Yankee,  and  a  Yankee  is  never  astonished  at 
anything  a  young  British  sailor  may  do. 

“I  think  you’re  a  born  idiot,  all  the  same, 
however,”  he  said. 

4* 
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“Well,  perhaps,”  said  Archie;  “but  I  can’t 
help  it  now.  Where  is  Mr.  Rowan?” 

“In  his  berth,  my  boy.” 

In  his  berth  Archie  found  him. 

“What!”  cried  Mr.  Rowan.  “You’re  going 
to  leave  us?  You  are  going  to  join  the  Alabama?  ” 

“No,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  not  going  to;  I 
have  already  joined  her.  It  was  all  done  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment.  Nevertheless,  I  must  not 
say  I  am  sorry.” 

“Well,  /  am.  Have  you  told  Ivy  yet?” 

“No;  I  will  in  a  few  minutes.” 

“And  she  will  break  her  heart.  She  looked 
upon  you  as  a  brother.  And  we  both  thought  we 
should  have  you  for  our  next  ship,  or  next  Comet. 
Well,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  You  know 
the  address  of  my  London  agent!  Write  to  us 
there  and  tell  us  how  you  are  getting  on.” 

“I  will  not  forget  that.” 

“But,  of  course,  you  will  have  no  address?” 

“I  fear  not.” 

“Well,  good-bye,  boy,  and  God  be  around 
you  wherever  you  go.  Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,  sir.” 

Then  Archie  went  off  to  find  Ivy. 

She,  too,  was  in  her  cabin. 

Now  this  lassie  was  very  young,  and  ever 
since  she  met  Archie  on  Dunoon  shore  she  had 
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been  living  in  a  kind  of  paradise — I  do  not  like 
to  say  fool’s  paradise.  But  now  this  paradise 
was  demolished,  and  all  at  one  blow. 

We  must  not  blame  her  for  crying  so,  or 
for  hanging  on  Archie’s  shoulder  as  if  determined 
she  would  not,  could  not,  let  him  go. 

It  was  a  painful  scene,  and  I  must  not  dwell 
on  it. 

He  kissed  her  wet  lips  at  last,  and  tore 
himself  asunder. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  BIRTH  AND  BAPTISM  OF  THE  ALABAMA. 

“  J-)Q  you  know  that  I  think  you  are  a  very 
plucky  young  fellow,  and  just  a  trifle 
foolish  ?  ” 

Archie  Campbell  had  been  standing  near  a 
Dalgren  gun  amidships,  feeling  very  lonely  and 
just  a  trifle  sad,  when  he  was  thus  addressed. 
He  turned  round  to  find  by  his  side  a  rather  tall, 
smart-looking  young  officer,  whose  rank  he  could 
not  even  guess  at,  not  being  au  fait  in  the  matter 
of  uniform  yet. 

“Indeed  I  ” 

That  was  all  Archie  could  find  to  say. 

The  officer  had  a  very  kindly  eye  in  his  head 
and  was  pleasant  in  every  way. 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “I  ought  to  introduce  myself. 
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I  am  a  Welshman,  born  in  England.  My  name 
is  Llewellyn — Dr.  Llewellyn,  at  your  service  if 
ever  you  get  tired  of  a  leg  or  an  arm.  I  am  not 
the  head  doctor;  I  am  only  just  the  assistant 
sawbones,  do  you  see?  Well,  you  are  very  brave 
to  leave  a  peaceful,  happy  home  to  join  a  band 
of  wild  rovers  like  ourselves,  who  may  be  above 
water  at  breakfast  time  and  down  dining  with 
Davy  Jones  before  eventide.” 

“I  wanted  to  see  some  fun  and  some  fighting,” 
answered  Archie. 

“Well,  you  may  have  both.  There  are  lots 
of  cruisers  out  after  us.  We  don’t  want  to  risk 
a  battle  if  we  can  avoid  it,  because  our  main 
business  is  to  destroy  the  enemy’s  commerce,  and 
that  we’ll  do;  but  if  they  cause  us  to  fight,  then 
fight  we  will  for  all  we  are  worth.  Yes,  it  was 
plucky  of  you  to  join  us;  at  the  same  time  it  was 
foolish.” 

“How?” 

“That  young  girl — why,  she  was  breaking 
her  heart  at  parting  with  you.  I  say,  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell—” 

“Don’t  call  me  Mr.  Campbell,  but  just 
Archie.” 

“Well,  Archie,  I  can  prophesy  that  if  you 
escape  all  the  dangers  we  shall  have  to  go  through, 
you  will  marry  that  beautiful  girl.” 
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“  Oh,  Dr.  Llewellyn !  ” 

“Just  Llewellyn,  please;  you  see,  I’m  as  proud 
as  you.” 

“Well,  Llewellyn.  I  must  not  aspire  so  high 
as  that.  She  is  the  only  daughter — nay,  the  only 
child — of  the  millionaire,  Mr.  Rowan.” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!”  laughed  the  doctor;  “why, 
my  boy,  that  is  all  the  better  for  you.  You  can’t 
aspire  too  high  in  this  world.  Faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady.” 

The  captain’s  steward,  a  pale-faced  delicate- 
looking  Italian,  here  interrupted  the  conversation 
for  a  moment,  to  inform  Archie  that  the  captain 
desired  the  pleasure  of  his  company  that  evening 
to  dinner. 

Archie  would  be  delighted. 

And  Bartelli  bowed  himself  off. 

“Well,  now,  Archie,”  said  the  doctor,  “as 
you  are  no  doubt  somewhat  interested  in  the  ship 
you  have  joined,  if  you  will  come  down  below 
with  me  to  my  cabin — it  isn’t  a  big  one — we  will 
have  some  coffee  and  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of 
the  Alabama  up  to  date.” 

“I’ll  be  delighted.” 

“Here,  Scott,  I  want  two  big  cups  of  strong 
delicious  coffee.  Bring  a  potful,  boy.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

“Scott  is  my  loblolly  boy,  and  if  there  is  any- 
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thing  in  this  world  he  can  do  it  is  make  coffee; 
and  I  forgive  him  for  lots  of  mistakes  he  makes, 
because  he  also  makes  good  coffee,”  explained 
the  doctor. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  Scott  was  back  smiling 
all  down  both  sides  apparently,  and  with  a  large 
pot  of  coffee  and  condensed  milk. 

“Well,  you  know,  Archie,  the  great  and 
bloody  war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States  of  America  is  still  raging,  apparently  at 
present  to  the  advantage  of  the  South. 

“What  are  they  fighting  for?  Well,  the 
Northerners  say  they  are  fighting  for  the  freedom 
of  the  slaves.  They  tell  us  that  slavery’s  hour 
has  come,  that  slavery’s  knell  has  tolled,  and  that 
there  must  be  no  more  slaves  in  the  Great 
Republic;  but  the  Southerners  will  tell  us  that 
they  are  fighting  for  their  own  freedom,  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  have  the  Northern  States  as  law¬ 
givers  and  dictators  to  them ;  besides,  they  add, 
their  blacks  are  merely  slaves  in  name,  that  as 
the  price  of  their  labour  they  receive  good  clothes 
and  the  best  of  food,  and  that  they  are  as  happy 
as  the  birds  all  day  long.  So  that  is  how  the 
matter  stands,  and  is  likely  to  stand,  I  think,  until 
the  North  and  South  agree  to  become  two  separate 
countries,  with  a  ribbon  of  No  Man’s  Land  between 
them.  Am  I  boring  you?” 
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“No,  on  the  contrary;  it  is  very  interesting,” 
said  Archie. 

“Well,  let  us  get  right  down  to  the  Alabama. 
I  must  tell  you,  then,  that  our  vessel  was  not 
the  Alabama  from  the  very  first.  If,  while 
building,  she  had  declared  herself  to  be  a  Con¬ 
federate  States  cruiser  she  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  leave  the  docks  or  Mr.  Laird’s  yards 
at  Birkenhead,  when  she  had  been  built.  No,  she 
was  simply  called  ‘290,’  being  the  two  hundred 
and  ninetieth  ship  that  this  firm  had  launched. 
Well,  away  ‘290’  sailed  at  last,  with  no  guns 
or  ammunition  on  board,  of  course,  or  anything 
that  might  indicate  the  fact  of  her  being  a  man- 
o’-war  cruiser. 

“To-morrow,  Archie,  I’ll  take  you  a  run 
round  the  ship  and  put  you  up  to  the  ropes  in 
a  general  sort  of  way,  but  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  now  what  we  are,  and  some  of  the  things 
we  can  do. 

“We  are  a  little  over  900  tons  burden  then. 
We  are  280  feet  long  and  thirty-two  in  breadth  of 
beam,  and  when  well  coaled  and  provisioned  we 
draw  just  about  fifteen  feet  of  water.  You  will,  with 
your  sailor’s  eye,  have  noted  that  we  are  brigantine- 
rigged,  and  that  we  can  carry  quite  a  power  of 
fore  and  aft  sail.  Well,  when  we  want  fresh  water 
we  condense  it,  and  we  can  either  sail  or  steam. 
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Our  propeller,  when  we  wish  to  set  sail,  is  hoisted 
up  into  a  well,  so  that  it  does  not  impede  the 
ship’s  progress.  This  hoisting  of  the  screw  can 
be  effected  in  fifteen  minutes. 

“About  her  guns.  Our  batteries  are  fairly 
strong.  We  have  six  32-pounder  Dalgrens  ;  you’ve 
noted  them — they  are  shaped  not  unlike  soda-water 
bottles.  Besides  these,  we  have  on  the  forecastle 
an  immense  200-pounder  Blakely,  only  the  beggar 
gets  heated  after  being  fired  a  time  or  two,  and 
is  comparatively  useless;  there  is  also  a  smooth¬ 
bore  eight-inch  aft. 

“And,  Archie,  we  have  a  very  large  crew 
for  so  small  a  ship.  On  a  Sunday  morning  we 
can  turn  up  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  with 
four  and  twenty  officers. 

“Captain  Semmes,  with  myself  and  some 
other  officers,  left  Liverpool  in  a  craft  called  the 
Bahama. 

“It  took  us  a  whole  week  to  sight  Terceira, 
which,  as  I  suppose  you  know,  Archie,  is  one  of 
the  Azores  group  of  islands  that  lie  in  the  direct 
route  betwixt  the  south  of  England  and  the  West 
Indies.  Like  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Azores, 
Terceira  is  a  romantic  and  mountainous  place,  the 
white  houses  nestling  down  by  the  sea  or  squatting 
on  the  cliff-tops,  or  even  straggling  a  little  way 
up  the  hillside;  the  lower  land  of  which  is  beau- 
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tiful  beyond  description,  the  dark  green  of  its 
orange  orchards  contrasting  most  prettily  and  re¬ 
freshingly  with  the  somewhat  lighter  verdure  of 
its  early  cornfields. 

“And  there  was  the  Alabama,  more  beautiful 
to  us  than  aught  else.  We  were  received  on 
board  with  many  cheers,  every  expression  of 
welcome. 

“We  had  the  Alabama  taken  round  to  West 
Angra,  where  we  were  more  sheltered  from  the 
wind  and  the  swell,  and  here  coals  and  guns  were 
begun  to  be  shipped.  I  went  on  board  the 
Alabama  with  the  captain,  and  such  dirt  and  con¬ 
fusion  I  thought  I  had  never  before  seen.  This 
emboldened  me  to  request  a  day  or  two  of  leave 
from  the  captain. 

“He  looked  at  me  with  a  smile  on  his  lips, 
as  much  as  to  say,  ‘Well,  you  have  got  plenty  of 
cheek  anyhow.’ 

“‘I  want  to  get  a  sail  boat  and  run  over  to 
San  Miguel,  that  I  have  heard  so  much  about,’  I 
explained.  ‘That  is  all.’ 

“‘Oh,  that  is  all,  is  it?’  he  said.  ‘Well,  go; 
only  don’t  get  fogged  or  lost.  We  can’t  do  without 
one  of  our  officers.’ 

“After  a  pleasant  sail  and  row  we  reached 
Ponta  Delgada,  which,  with  its  populous  canal, 
the  houses  abutting  on  to  the  water,  its  streams 
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of  boats,  its  streets  of  stairs,  its  strangely-dressed 
men  and  mantilloed  maidens,  is  altogether  Venetian 
in  appearance.  But  the  flower  and  fruit  gardens 
were  luxurious  in  the  extreme ;  trees,  plants,  ferns, 
shrubs  were  all  mingled  in  one  wild  luxuriant 
picture  of  beauty.  At  the  Islet  of  Sabrina  I  wit¬ 
nessed  the  marvellous  volcano —  But,  there,  it  is 
too  bad,  Archie,  I’ve  begun  telling  you  about  the 
Alabama  and  have  branched  off  into  a  story  of 
the  romantic  and  picturesque. 

“I  got  back  in  good  time,  therefore,  and  found 
every  soul  still  busy  on  board  the  Alabama. 
The  side  batteries  were  by  this  time  fitted  with 
their  tackle,  and  the  traverses  had  been  got  down 
for  the  pivot  guns;  the  decks  had  been  scrubbed 
and  holy- stoned,  the  yards  squared  and  the 
awnings  spread.  In  every  way,  in  fact,  the 
Alabama  looked  like  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
for  ever. 

“Much  though  I  had  enjoyed  myself  I  felt 
glad  to  get  back  once  more — the  ship  seemed  so 
home-like. 

“It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  everyone 
appeared  to  be  quietly  enjoying  himself,  the  men 
smoking  forward,  the  officers  chatting  together 
in  the  ship’s  waist. 

“  They  did  not  seem  to  be  inclined  for  too 
much  conversation,  however,  but  their  eyes  rested 
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peacefully  on  the  curious  little  town  of  Angra, 
its  strangely-shaped  roofs  of  red,  its  many-coloured 
verandahs,  with  cool-looking  curtains,  and  away 
beyond  the  town  many  a  cottage  and  small  farm 
straggling  along  the  hillside. 

“  And  to-morrow  the  Alabama  was  to 
steam  out  into  the  high  seas  and  be  put  into 
commission. 

“And  early  on  the  Sunday  morning,  just  after 
breakfast  and  after  the  steward  had  come  on  board 
with  his  huge  basket  of  delicious  fruit  of  every 
kind  you  would  care  to  name,  steam  was  got  up 
and  away  we  went. 

“It  was  just  like  a  pleasure  trip,  so  lovely 
was  sea  and  sky  and  that  most  romantic  of 
islands  Terceira. 

“With  us  came  the  Bahama,  in  which  we  had 
voyaged  from  Liverpool. 

“When  far  enough  away  from  Portuguese 
territory,  on  the  high  seas  indeed,  Captain  Semmes 
called  the  officers  and  all  hands  aft.  We  were 
all  dressed  in  our  best,  you  may  be  sure,  and 
were  securely  lashed  to  our  cheese-knives.” 

“I  don’t  quite  understand,”  said  Archie. 

“Why,”  said  Llewellyn,  laughing,  “I  mean 
that  our  swords  were  by  our  sides.” 

“Oh,  I  see.” 

“The  captain  then  read  his  commission  re- 
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ceived  from  the  head  of  the  Confederate  States 
Government,  on  which  every  one  of  us  officers 
uncovered  his  head. 

“  At  this  very  moment  the  closely-furled  flags 
were  run  up,  but  a  pull  at  one  of  the  halliards 
or  lanyards  caused  them  to  break,  and  out  they 
flew,  unfurling  the  main  royal  masthead  and  the 
Confederate  ensign  at  the  peak.  The  British  flag, 
which  till  now  had  been  floating  aloft,  was  of 
course  hauled  down. 

“  Captain  Semmes  waved  his  hand,  a  great 
gun  was  fired,  a  deafening  cheer  rent  the  air,  and 
the  ship’s  band  played  up  the  national  air  of 
Dixie’s  Land. 

“Captain  Semmes  then  made  a  long  and 
effective  speech  to  the  men,  pointing  out  to  them 
the  numerous  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
them  by  remaining  with  him,  but  telling  them  that 
if  they  chose  they  might  return  to  England  in  the 
Bahama. 

“So  effective  was  this  speech,  that  out  of  ninety 
men  eighty  volunteered  to  throw  in  their  lot 
with  the  Alabama  and  follow  our  brave  Captain 
Semmes. 

“We  went  to  sea  in  earnest  after  this,  and  as 
the  sperm  whale  fishery  was  still  on,  our  captain 
thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  try  his  luck 
among  these,  anywhere  near  the  Azores.  Those 
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Yankees  were  going  to  fish  for  whales,  but  the 
bold  captain  was  to  be  a  fisher  for  men. 

“One  of  the  largest  of  the  Azores,  Archie, 
is  called  Pico,  and  it  is  about  this  time,  September, 
that  the  sperm  whales  are  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  here,  as  the  food  is  at  this  period 
most  plentiful. 

“Pico  is  very  mountainous  and  very  romantic — 
in  fact,  no  one  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  England 
can  have  the  slightest  notion  of  the  wild  heart¬ 
stirring  beauty  of  such  scenery  as  these  islands 
present. 

“Well,  it  was  just  between  Fayal  and  Pico 
that  we  had  the  good  luck  to  fall  in  with  our  first 
prize.  The  sky  was  somewhat  overcast  with  a  light 
wind.  She  was  lying  to,  and  was  fast  to  a  whale, 
so  there  was  no  chase  nor  excitement  about  the 
matter.  We  simply  showed  the  United  States 
colours  and  so  did  she,  never  suspecting  for  a 
single  moment  that  we  were  anything  save  what 
we  pretended  to  be. 

“The  first  lieutenant  boarded,  and  I  went 
with  him. 

“The  long,  greasy,  lank  and  lean  Yankee 
came  up  and  bowed. 

“‘Ye  looks  main  smart,  don’t  yer  now?’  he 
said;  then  added,  as  he  grinned  and  pointed  to  the 
whale  in  tackle,  ‘Now,  I  guess  ye  couldn’t  make 
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a  big  strike  like  that,  for  all  your  fine  feathers. 
Eh?  Don’t  it  astonish  you?’ 

“‘Don’t  that  astonish  you?’  said  Mr.  Kell; 
and,  ’pon  my  honour,  Archie,  I  couldn’t  help 
laughing  to  see  how  that  Yankee’s  face  fell.  For 
as  he  spoke,  Mr.  Kell  had  pointed  to  the  Alabama, 
from  whose  peak  was  now  floating  the  Confederate 
States  colours.  ‘Don’t  that  astonish  you?’ 

“‘Well,  well,’  exclaimed  the  skipper,  ‘hang 
my  blooming  waistcoat — ’ 

‘“Well,  when  you’ve  done  swearing,  just 
prepare  to  come  on  board  the  Alabama.  Make 
all  hands  knock  off  their  dirty  work,  and,  after 
washing  themselves,  put  on  their  smartest  Sunday 
clothes.’ 

“‘And  what  if  we  refuse?’  said  the  Yankee. 
‘What  if  I  say  I’ll  come  on  board  your  pretty 
craft  in  the  greasy  clothes  I  wear  ?  ’ 

“‘I’ll  tell  you  what.  We’d  shove  you  back 
into  your  own  craft  and  you’d  go  down  in  her 
as  sure  as  fate.  It  is  best,  Mr.  Skipper,  to  be 
civil.  If  you  are  so,  you’ll  be  well  fed  and  well 
treated,  but  it  is  for  you  to  consider.  I  give  you 
half  an  hour.’ 

“Well,  I  suppose  Mr.  Yankee  thought  better 
of  it,  for  sure  enough,  before  the  time  had  quite 
elapsed,  he  and  his  men  were  ready  with  their 
bags  well  packed,  and  no  doubt  their  valuables 
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stowed  away  within.  We  took  her  chronometer, 
as  we  meant  taking  the  chronometers  of  all  ships 
we  made  our  prizes,  and  we  helped  ourselves, 
moreover,  to  some  good  pork,  and  then  we  set 
a  light  to  her,  and  the  place  that  knew  her  so 
lately  knew  her  no  more. 

“Have  more  coffee,  Archie  1  I  like  a  man  that 
can  sip  his  coffee;  and  I’ll  have  done  with  my 
yarn  very  soon.  I’ll  bring  it  up  to  the  time  when 
we  captured  the  President  herself.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


FIRST  MUTTERINGS  OF  A  RISING  STORM. 

“W  ELL,  Archie,  it  seemed  that  that  tall  and 
oily  Yankee  was  bound  to  bring  us  good 
luck,  as  you  will  see  if  you  listen,  lad.  Here, 
Scott!  Sentry!” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

“Pass  the  word  for  the  boy  Scott.” 

The  words  “Scott!  Scott!”  now  rang  along  the 
decks  fore  and  aft,  alow  and  aloft.  “Ah,  there 
he  is !  Why  don’t  you  answer  at  once  when 
you’re  called  on,  eh?  If  I  was  your  master, 
by  George,  I’d  throw  you  overboard  to  feed  the 
sharks.” 

“Sir?”  said  Scott,  touching  his  hair  at  Llewel¬ 
lyn’s  cabin  door. 

“Oh!  We  want  some  more  coffee,  Scott,” 
said  the  doctor. 
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“Certainly,  sir.” 

“You  are  fond  of  coffee?”  ventured  Archie. 

“Why,  it’s  my  only  stimulant,  you  know,  for 
we  are  a  teetotal  ship,  as  far  as  officers  are  con¬ 
cerned.  We  never  know  the  moment  we  may 
have  to  engage  the  enemy,  so  the  captain  thinks 
it  is  better  we  should  always  have  clear  heads. 
But  here  comes  Scott  with  the  coffee.  Ah!  Now 
for  it.” 

“And  now  for  the  rest  of  your  yarn,”  said 
Archie. 

“Well,  Archie,  there  is  a  most  enchanting 
island  well  named  Flores,  which  lies  far  to  the 
west,  and  is  in  reality  the  furthest  into  the  Atlantic 
of  any  of  the  Azores.” 

“I  know  it,”  said  Archie. 

“Well,  we  had  towed  the  condemned  whaler’s 
boats  behind  us,  and  when  we  got  off  this  island 
we  told  the  prize  crew  that  they  might  go.  They 
were  glad  enough  to  get  those  boats,  and  plenty 
of  provisions,  and  we  on  our  part  were  just  as 
glad  to  see  the  last  of  the  lanky  Yankee  and 
his  crew. 

“Scarcely  were  they  gone  before  ‘Sail  ahead!’ 
was  the  cry.  We  hoisted  the  English  colours  and 
set  out  to  meet  a  smart  schooner  that  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  American. 

“She  wouldn’t  show  colours  though,  and, 
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evidently  smelling  a  rat,  tried  to  sheer  off,  and 
get  the  weather-gages  on  us. 

“We  fired  blank  cartridge  at  her,  but  this 
having  no  effect,  we  treated  her  to  a  thirty-two- 
pound  shot.  I  suppose,  as  it  tore  past  her  it  made 
quite  an  alarming  little  speech,  for  almost  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  she  lay  to  like  a  lamb  and  we 
boarded.  Seven  of  a  crew,  with  several  gentlemen 
and  lady  passengers. 

“These  latter  had  been  very  much  frightened 
at  the  firing,  as  they  had  been  reading  accounts 
in  the  papers  about  us,  that  called  us  privateers 
and  bloodthirsty  pirates,  and  all  sorts  of  pretty 
names. 

“Well,  we  did  our  best  to  allay  their  fears, 
and  we  lay  to  close  beside  them  all  night  long, 
until  morning  light,  when  we  got  up  steam  and 
made  them  follow  us  round  to  Santa  Cruz.  This, 
as  you  know,  is  the  pretty  little  capital  of  this 
romantic  island,  and  here  we  landed  our  people, 
and  soon  afterwards  received  a  visit  from  the 
Governor  and  several  of  his  underlings,  all  fine 
fellows,  who  were  evidently  burning  to  see 
something  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  terrible 
pirate  and  buccaneer  who  was  ravishing  the 
Yankee  ships  in  all  directions. 

“So  well  did  Captain  Semmes  treat  them, 
that  they  went  away  smiling,  and  with  a 
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very  good  opinion  indeed  of  the  ‘piratical’ 
Alabama. 

“Well,  luck  was  opening  out,  for  that  same 
day  we  saw,  far  in  the  offing,  a  huge  whaler,  and 
gave  instant  chase.  The  captain,  after  being 
brought  to,  came  on  board  himself  with  his 
papers. 

“‘Oh,  it’s  all  right,’  he  said,  ‘I’m  your  lawful 
prize,  only  I  do  call  it  hard.  Here  have  I  been 
out  for  years,  and  I’m  a  bumper  ship,  and  was 
just  going  back  to  my  dear  old  home,  when,  whew! 
bad  luck  sends  you,  and  I  have  to  give  up 
everything.  You’ll  burn  the  poor  old  Rover,  I 
suppose,  sir?” 

“‘That’s  my  present  intention,’  said  Semmes. 

“‘Well,  sir,  I  hear  you  allowed  the  last 
whaler’s  crew  to  go  on  shore  in  their  own  boats, 
and  to  take  provisions.  May  I  ask  of  you  the 
same  great  favour?” 

“‘Think  of  the  distance  to  pull  five  or  six 
good  miles.’ 

“‘That  is  nothing  to  us,  not  if  it  were  twenty 
to  that.  We  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  oars,  sir, 
my  men  and  I.’ 

“‘Well,  well,  so  be  it,’  said  Semmes. 

“‘You  can  take  your  wearing  apparel,’  he 
added,  ‘with  some  provisions,  but  not  the  chrono¬ 
meter.  That  belongs  to  me.’ 
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“Now,  mind  you,  Archie,  I  don’t  blame  those 
fellows  for  what  they  did,  but  it  was  amusing. 
They  returned  to  their  ship  and  loaded  up  those 
boats  of  theirs  positively  to  the  danger  point. 
Anyhow,  I  should  not  have  liked  to  have  rowed 
a  mile  in  them,  so  little  free-board  was  there.” 

“It  was  greed  that  accounted  for  the  over¬ 
loading,  I  suppose?”  said  Archie. 

“Oh,  yes;  I  believe  they  brought  away  old 
saucepans  with  them  and  old  mattresses,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  parrot  and  cage  and  the  ship’s  dog 
and  cat. 

“Only  we  know  that  they  got  safe  on  shore, 
and  they  then  told  the  Portuguese  a  pretty  story 
too,  how  that  when  twenty  miles  from  land  with 
every  appearance  of  a  gale  of  wind  coming  on, 
we  bundled  them  into  their  boats,  bag  and  baggage, 
and  cast  them  adrift  to  sink  or  float. 

“Well,  Archie,  we  had  another  long  chase 
that  evening — in  fact,  it  lasted  all  night;  but  next 
morning  we  nailed  our  prize — the  Alert.  We  got 
all  sorts  of  nice  things  off  her,  meat  and  pork, 
tobacco,  soap,  and  any  amount  of  clothing. 

“Well,  we  had  a  beautiful  bonfire  that  same 
day,  and  three  ships  were  all  blazing  near  us  at 
the  same  time. 

“But  still  another  ship  was  seen  to  be  making 
for  this  lucky  island  of  Flores.  She  was  called 
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the  Weathergage,  but  she  certainly  did  not  get 
the  weather-gage  of  the  Alabama.  She  was  a 
schooner  and  a  Yankee,  and  our  prisoner. 

“We  put  a  prize  crew  on  board,  and  told 
them  to  bear  up  for  the  island  of  Corvo,  while 
we  went  off  after  another  sail.  She  clapped  on 
all  canvas,  and  went  off  like  the  wind,  and  as 
darkness  was  falling  it  was  all  we  could  do  to 
keep  her  in  sight.  But  we  did,  all  the  long,  weary 
night  through  too,  and  next  day  we  got  near 
enough  to  compel  her  to  lay  to;  then,  much  to 
our  disgust,  we  discovered  that  she  was  a  blessed 
Dutchman,  and  could  therefore  be  no  lawful  prize 
of  ours. 

“Well,  Captain  Semmes  could  be  sulky  and 
sour  when  he  pleased,  and  he  certainly  looked 
like  a  bear  with  a  bad  headache  that  forenoon. 
But  we  got  near  Corvo  at  last,  and  landing  the 
crew,  we  burned  the  craft. 

“We  stretched  down  south  and  east  a  bit 
after  that,  and  had  the  good  luck  to  fall  in  with 
you,  Archie,  and  so  there  you  are,  and  my  story 
is  ended  and  quite  up  to  date.  Now  have  some 
more  coffee;  it  is  really  the  best  drink  in  the 
world.” 

*  *  *  sfc  * 

Luckily,  Archie  had  some  beautiful  dress  shirts, 
as  well  as  a  neat  dress  waistcoat  and  mess-jacket, 
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so  he  looked  quite  natty.  There  was  no  one  at 
table,  however,  except  Dr.  Llewellyn,  for  whom 
the  captain  had  a  special  regard,  and  Lieutenant 
Champion  (that  is  not  the  name,  but  ’tis  near 
enough). 

Champion’s  face  was  so  brimful  of  mirth  and 
good  humour — its  usual  cast — that  one  could  not 
look  upon  it  without  feeling  on  good  terms  with 
oneself. 

There  were  three  cooks  on  board,  the  cap¬ 
tain’s,  the  wardroom’s,  and  the  crew’s,  and  most 
certainly  the  former  knew  his  duty.  Perhaps, 
however,  Bartelli  assisted  him  somewhat  with  his 
choice  and  his  advice.  Anyhow,  the  dinner  placed 
on  the  board  that  day  was,  for  a  ship’s  spread, 
all  that  could  be  expected,  and  a  great  deal  more 
too. 

After  dessert,  at  the  captain’s  request,  Llewel¬ 
lyn,  who  could  play  well,  seated  himself  at  the 
piano,  and  Bartelli  fetched  Champion’s  fiddle. 
Sweeter  music  than  the  two  musicians  discoursed 
together  that  evening  one  would  hardly  wish  to 
listen  to. 

But  just  in  the  middle  of  the  concert,  lo!  a 
sail  was  reported  in  sight,  and  the  captain’s  party 
was  broken  up.  It  was  all  the  excitement  of  the 
chase  now. 

In  good  time,  however,  a  beautiful  schooner 
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was  brought  to,  and  found  to  be  a  Yankee  whaler. 
She  was  duly  consigned  to  the  flames. 

A  bigger  prize  was  captured  next  day,  in  the 
Benjamin  Tucker,  a  well-laden  whaler. 

Having  already  the  crews  of  two  vessels  on 
board  the  Alabama,  it  was  resolved  to  clear  ship, 
so  the  boats  of  the  Benjamin  Tucker  were  supplied 
with  provisions  and  water  and  all  the  crews  got 
on  board.  They  were  then  sent  off  to  the  island 
of  Flores,  and  the  big  ship  was  duly  consigned  to 
the  flames. 

The  Alabama  bore  away  now  to  the  nor’ward 
and  west,  and  soon  captured  two  more  Yankees. 
One  was  a  very  smart  barque,  and  she  was  saved 
because  Captain  Semmes  had  a  use  for  her.  The 
other  was  lit  in  the  evening,  and  burned  till  far 
into  the  night,  lighting  up  the  sea  and  even  the 
distant  mountains  with  its  red  and  lurid  glare. 

Captain  Semmes  called  Archie  aft  in  the 
forenoon,  and  the  young  fellow  lifted  his  cap  and 
stood  waiting  to  be  talked  to  or  questioned  by 
his  skipper. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Campbell,”  said  Semmes,  “Dr. 
Llewellyn  tells  me  you  have  been  here  at  the 
island  of  Flores  before.” 

“Yes,  sir;  when  midshipman  of  the  Comet 
I  spent  fully  two  months  at  and  around  Flores,” 
replied  Archie. 
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“  And  you  know  some  of  the  people?” 

“All  that  are  worth  knowing,  sir.” 

“Very  well;  I  am  sending  the  crews  of  the 
two  vessels  I  have  captured  in  the  barque  to 
Flores,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Power¬ 
ful,  and  I  will  send  you  with  him  as  you  know 
the  people.  You  may  just  find  out,  after  the  crews 
of  the  prizes  are  landed,  how  the  other  prisoners 
we  landed  are  behaving  and  what  they  are  saying 
of  their  treatment  by  the  Alabama — not  that  it 
matters  much.  Dr.  Llewellyn  is  going  with  you, 
and  Lieutenant  Powerful  has  his  orders  as  to 
picking  us  up,  which  you  are  sure  to  do  some¬ 
where  on  this  side  of  Martinique,  in  the  direct 
route  to  the  West  Indies.” 

A  prize  crew  of  twelve  was  sent  on  board 
the  barque,  quite  enough  to  work  her,  but  pro¬ 
bably  none  too  many,  as  no  assistance  could  be 
expected  from  any  of  the  prisoners  in  case  of 
mutiny. 

Indeed,  so  sulky  were  they,  that  when  the 
Yankee  skipper  himself  was  asked  to  dine  with 
Powerful,  Llewellyn  and  Archie,  his  reply  was 
little  more  than  a  grunt.  Nobody  was  sorry, 
however,  for  in  truth  he  looked  an  ill-conditioned 
cur. 

The  island  of  Flores  was  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  south’ard  and  east,  and  on 
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first  starting,  and  for  fully  two  hours,  the  wind  was 
on  the  beam,  or  rather  abaft  it,  and  therefore  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  fair  one.  But  it  did 
not  remain  so  long;  it  veered  round  till  it  was 
blowing  dead  ahead.  So  greatly  had  it  increased, 
too,  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  at  last  but  to 
lay  to. 

Tacking  and  half- tacking  had  been  kept  up 
as  long  as  there  was  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
making  any  headway.  But  the  men  got  worn 
out  at  length,  and  they  lost  their  tempers  and 
swore  loudly  and  roundly  at  “the  blooming  old 
band  box”  that  they  had  no  business  ever  to  have 
been  put  in. 

Alter  she  was  brought  to,  however,  matters 
mended  and  tempers  too. 

“I  say,  Lieutenant  Powerful,  there  is  some 
rum  aft.  Some  of  those  fellows  are  a  bit  wet, 
suppose  you  splice  the  main  brace?”  as  sailors  of 
old  used  to  say. 

“As  you  please,  doctor.” 

“It  will  have  a  double  effect  too.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes!  It  will  warm  up  our  poor  fellows, 
and  it  will  spite  those  sulky  rascals  of  Yanks.” 

“Bravo!  Go  in  for  the  double  event,  then,” 
was  Powerful’s  reply. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  doctor  himself,  accom- 
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panied  by  the  acting-steward,  bearing  a  black 
flagon  and  two  empty  tumblers,  took  his  place 
beside  the  capstan. 

The  ship  was  playing  at  pitch  and  toss  with 
such  a  hearty  good-will  that  the  steward  had  to 
hang  on  to  the  flagon  and  the  glasses  to  prevent 
accident. 

“  Call  all  hands  to  muster  for  grog,  boat¬ 
swain!”  shouted  Llewellyn. 

So  hearty  was  his  voice  that  high  over  the 
roaring  of  the  wind  it  could  be  heard  from  stem 
to  stern. 

Those  men  who  were  below  even  heard  it, 
and  did  not  take  long  to  turn  out  on  deck  and 
make  their  way  aft,  so  that  there  really  would 
have  been  little  reason  for  the  boatswain’s  call  of 
“All  hands.” 

“Alabama’s  men  to  the  front,”  cried  Llewellyn. 
Every  man  among  them  felt  himself  in  duty  bound 
to  give  a  toast  of  some  kind  before  putting  the 
glass  to  his  lips. 

The  Alabama’s  men,  having  had  their  drink, 
modestly  backed  off,  and  the  Yankees  now  pressed 
forward,  but  Llewellyn  ordered  the  steward  to 
take  the  flagon  aft  again. 

“Why,  I  guess,  doc,  you’ve  forgotten  us," 
said  one  of  the  Yankee  crew. 

“No,”  said  Llewellyn,  “I  didn’t  forget,  but 
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only  those  who  work  can  share  the  grog.  There ! 
Go  and  suck  your  thumbs.” 

There  was  a  deal  of  cursing  and  growling 
loud  and  long  at  this. 

“I  say,”  said  a  burly  Scotsman,  “just  give 
me  the  word,  Dr.  Llewellyn,  and  I’ll  tip  half  a 
dozen  o’  these  lantern-jaws  over  the  side.” 

The  men  retreated,  but  they  growled  the  more, 
and  these  were  but  the  first  mutterings  of  a  rising 
storm. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


IiOW  LIEUTENANT  POWERFUL  QUELLED  A  MUTINY. 

'J^HE  wind  blew  so  high  for  the  next  three  days 
that  there  could  have  been  little  else  except 
thoughts  of  keeping  their  jackets  dry  in  the  heads 
of  those  Yankee  prisoners. 

But  the  spark  had  been  lit  in  their  evil,  ill- 
conditioned  hearts,  and  in  groups  forward  on  deck, 
or  down  below  in  the  galley,  they  discussed  mat¬ 
ters  in  no  measured  terms.  “Why  should  they 
be  under  the  thumb  of  these  blessed  rebels?  Why 
not  arise  in  their  might,  and  pitch  them  neck  and 
crop  overboard,  dead  or  alive  ?  They  themselves 
numbered  nearly  forty.  The  rebels  were  only  a 
dozen.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  possessed 
revolvers,  but  a  quick  rush  would  prevent  these 
from  being  used.” 
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There  was  a  man  in  that  crew  who  was  fit 
for  any  dirty,  dark  work.  His  name  was  Swamp. 
He  had  been  a  convict,  but  had  escaped,  and 
joined  this  barque.  He  was  a  giant  of  a  fellow, 
as  ugly  as  an  ogre,  but  a  fearless  and  splendid 
whaler.  He  was  told  off  to  creep  along  in  the 
dusk  of  the  night,  enter  the  after  cabin,  where 
Powerful  and  the  doctor  both  slept,  and  draw  his 
whale  knife  across  the  front  of  the  necks  of  each. 
The  general  crew  were  then  to  attack  the  Ala¬ 
bama’s  men,  and  the  work  of  destruction  was  to 
commence  forthwith,  and  be  carried  out  to  the 
bitter  end. 

All  was  right,  all  was  ripe,  and  all  was  ready. 
The  moonlight  glimmered  and  flickered  on  the 
now  calm  sea,  and  the  sails  that  flapped  aloft 
looked  like  frosted  silver. 

This  light  would  bother  Swamp  a  bit,  but 
he  chose  a  route  aft  by  the  lower  deck,  and 
took,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  every  dark  nook 
and  corner,  so  that  he  reached  the  after  cabin  at 
last,  and,  drawing  back  the  curtain,  peeped  fear¬ 
fully  inside. 

Yes,  he  could  hear  them  snoring  right  enough, 
one  if  not  both. 

He  felt  the  edge  of  the  awful  whale  knife, 
spat  in  his  left  hand,  lowered  his  scowling  brows, 
and  prepared  for  action. 
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Now  it  so  happened  that  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  this  the  moonbeams  had  managed 
to  steal  in  through  the  skylight  and  awake  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Powerful.  He  did  not  seem  inclined  to  fall 
asleep  all  at  once  again  either. 

Powerful  was  not  a  nervous  nor  timid  man 
by  any  means,  but  something  whispered  to  him 
this  night  that  there  was  danger  in  the  air. 

He  always  slept  with  a  service  revolver  under 
his  pillow,  and,  hardly  knowing  why  he  did  so, 
he  now  got  hold  of  the  weapon  and  held  it  down 
by  his  side.  He  was  listening  too,  but  he  heard 
nothing  unusual. 

But  suddenly  the  curtain  was  drawn,  and  a 
strange  figure  stood  in  the  doorway  for  a  few 
seconds  as  if  uncertain  what  to  do. 

Then  the  figure  advanced  aft,  and  the  moon¬ 
light  fell  full  on  the  ugly  threatening  face  of  the 
villain  Swamp. 

Powerful  saw  the  gleam  of  the  knife  too, 
and  knew  at  once  what  was  up. 

He  was  a  good  shot.  It  was  good  for  him 
he  was. 

The  revolver  was  raised.  Crack — crack !  He 
fired  twice. 

With  an  ugly  cry — ’twas  his  last — Swamp 
threw  up  his  hands,  dropped  the  knife,  and  fell 
dead  on  the  deck. 
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Llewellyn  was  now  wide  awake,  and  Archie 

too. 

The  men  were  all  alive,  and  all  were  more 
or  less  armed. 

But  terrible  was  the  rush  of  those  Yankee 
prisoners.  They  had  armed  themselves  with 
large  knives,  with  marlinspikes,  and  with  capstan 
bars. 

“  Back,  men — back!”  cried  Powerful  to  his 
crew. 

And  he  got  them  all  well  aft. 

“Fire  now!  Give  the  scoundrels  fits.” 

And  fits  they  had,  and  though  again  and 
again  they  tried  to  push  forward,  the  revolvers 
were  too  fast  and  merry  for  them;  yet  not  until 
the  deck  was  heaped  with  the  dead  and  dying 
did  panic  seize  the  Yankees,  and  they  rushed  for¬ 
ward  pell-mell  and  dived  below. 

But  they  were  not  allowed  to  remain  there; 
that  in  itself  would  have  been  a  menace. 

“On  deck  all  mutineers!”  It  was  the  sturdy 
voice  of  the  bo’s’n’s  mate.  “On  deck  all,  with 
no  weapons  1  Whoever  refuses  this  call  will  be 
shot  down  without  another  warning !  ” 

They  came  up,  cowed  and  sheepish  enough, 
now  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  all  that  were  left 
alive  and  unwounded. 

“Mutineers,”  cried  Lieutenant  Powerful,  “you 
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will  curl  up  on  the  fo’c’s’le  there  till  daylight. 
A  sentry  will  stand  by,  and,  remember  this,  he 
has  orders  to  shoot  any  man  who  moves  from 
his  position.” 

The  men  obeyed  sullenly  and  silently. 

There  was  a  fair  breeze  next  day  for  the 
Isle  of  Flores,  and  all  sail  was  made. 

But  a  good  deal  had  to  be  done,  and  the 
services  of  three  or  four  of  the  mutineers  were 
requisitioned.  These  were  ordered,  under  pain 
of  being  shot,  to  throw  the  dead  overboard  and 
to  remove  the  three  wounded  men  forward,  where 
Dr.  Llewellyn  would  attend  to  their  injuries. 

After  breakfast,  Lieutenant  Powerful  sum¬ 
moned  all  the  Yankees  aft,  and  addressed  them 
very  curtly. 

“In  every  mutiny,”  he  said,  “there  are  several 
ringleaders.  Now  you  have  got  to  point  these 
out  to  me.” 

Every  man’s  eyes  were  bent  on  the  deck, 
and  no  one  spoke  a  word. 

Powerful  turned  to  his  own  men,  who  were 
drawn  up  near  by,  with  the  exception  of  the  man 
at  the  wheel. 

“Men,”  he  said,  “are  your  revolvers  loaded?” 

“What?”  cried  a  mutineer,  “would  you 
murder  us?” 

“It  will  be  no  murder,  but  only  just  retri- 
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bution.  Unless  you  point  out  the  ringleaders,  I 
will  shoot  every  mother’s  son  of  you  without 
compunction.” 

“There,”  said  the  fellow  who  had  spoken, 
placing  his  hand  on  a  low-visaged  ruffian;  “there 
is  the  man  who  first  proposed  it.” 

“Guilty,  captain,  guilty,  sir,”  said  the  man 
indicated;  “and  he  is  the  man  who  seconded  the 
proposal,  I  swear  to  that.  And  there  is  another 
standing  beside  him,  and  it  was  he  who  sharpened 
Swamp’s  whale  knife  for  him.  Can  you  deny 
that,  Dowley?” 

“No;  and  what’s  more  I  don’t  mean  to. 
With  my  own  hands  I’d  shoot  any  blessed  Con¬ 
federate  rebel  ever  I  saw.  So  there!” 

Powerful  nodded,  and  these  three  men  were 
at  once  seized  and  pinioned. 

“Men,”  said  the  lieutenant,  “if  you  have  a 
request  to  make  or  a  prayer  to  say,  make  use 
of  your  time,  for  you  have  but  a  few  more 
minutes  to  live.” 

Meanwhile  a  block  and  tackle  were  fastened 
to  the  foreyard,  which  was  drawn  aft ;  through 
the  block  a  very  long  rope  was  rove,  with  both 
ends  let  down  on  the  deck. 

“Lay  aft  here,  mutineers,  every  one  of  you, 
and  bend  on  to  the  slack  of  the  rope.  Bo’s’n’s 
mate,  do  your  duty.” 
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The  bo’s’n’s  mate  at  once  fastened  the  rope 
round  the  first  man’s  neck. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  we’ve  got  to 
hang  our  own  pals,  do  you?”  cried  a  mutineer. 

“I  say  this,”  said  Powerful,  producing  his 
revolver,  “the  first  man  who  refuses  to  bend  on 
to  the  slack  of  that  rope  and  run  away  with  it, 
I’ll  shoot  through  the  head.” 

The  effect  was  instantaneous;  and  though 
growling  and  cursing  aloud,  the  rope  was  seized 
and  walked  away  with,  and  soon  culprit  number 
one  had  ended  his  days  in  the  air.  Number  two 
and  number  three  followed  suit,  and  the  awful 
tragedy  was  over. 

The  mutineers  were  strictly  guarded  both  by 
day  and  by  night  for  the  next  few  days  ;  then 
Flores  itself  was  sighted,  and  in  due  time  anchor 
was  dropped  near  to  Santa  Cruz. 

No  one  had  any  real  business  on  shore  ex¬ 
cept  Archie  himself,  nor  did  anyone  care  to  go. 
Nor  would  it  have  been  safe  to  land  the  mutineers 
and  to  go  on  shore  with  them.  If  permitted 
their  freedom,  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
induced  other  Yankee  sailors  to  join  them,  and 
the  Alabama’s  men’s  lives  would  not  have  been 
worth  an  hour’s  purchase. 

Archie  met  many  friends  whom  he  had 
known  there  in  days  gone  by,  and  who  were 
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very  glad  to  see  him  and  to  hear  his  wonderful 
story  of  the  hurricane  storm  of  shipwreck  and 
life  on  the  desert  island. 

But  the  crews  of  the  vessels  formerly  landed, 
how  were  they  behaving? 

The  reply  was  emphatic  enough,  and  to  the 
point.  They  were  behaving  like  devils  and  ogres. 
They  had  already  drank  nearly  all  the  wine  in 
the  island,  and  eaten  most  of  the  meat.  But  the 
Governor  meant  to  charter  a  ship  at  Fayal  and 
bundle  them  all  off  to  America.  Anything  was 
better  than  to  suffer  so  great  a  plague. 

Even  as  Archie’s  friends  were  talking  in  the 
verandah  of  a  beautiful  cottage,  four  of  these 
Yankees,  all  linked  arm  in  arm,  went  swaggering 
past.  Their  hats  were  very  much  on  the  back 
of  their  heads,  and  the  sound  of  their  voices  as 
they  sang  their  bacchanalian  ditties  would  have 
proved  to  anyone  that  they  were  far  indeed  from 
sober. 

When  they  had  first  arrived  on  the  island 
they  had  terrible  stories  to  tell  of  Captain  Semmes 
and  his  cruelties,  and  people  believed  them.  Now 
nobody  believed  a  word  they  said. 

Having  found  all  he  wanted  to  know,  Archie 
Campbell  bade  his  friends  farewell,  and  made  his 
way  down  to  the  little  wooded  creek,  where  in 
hiding  he  had  left  his  dinghy  boat  and  two  men. 
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It  would  have  been  all  right  had  these  men  re¬ 
mained  hidden  according  to  the  strict  orders  they 
had  received  from  Archie  Campbell,  but  one  of 
them  must  set  out  on  a  little  ramble  through  the 
bush  to  gather  fruit. 

He  next  called  at  a  little  inn,  regaling  him¬ 
self  on  a  hearty  meal,  with  wine  to  follow,  and  after 
that  his  tongue  was  loosened,  and  it  did  not  take 
listeners  long  to  learn  that  he  and  his  mate  were 
men  from  the  Alabama.  He  even  told  them 
about  the  mutiny  on  board  and  the  hanging 
entertainment  that  succeeded  it. 

Archie  was  still  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  creek,  where  the  dinghy  lay,  and  close 
to  some  low  clumps  of  bushes,  the  friendly  shelter 
of  which  he  immediately  requisitioned  when  he 
heard  voices,  which  were  unmistakably  Yankee, 
and  not  far  off,  mention  the  words  “Alabama’s 
men.” 

They  stopped  right  opposite  the  spot  where 
Archie  was  hidden. 

“Yes,”  said  one,  “we’ll  have  a  bit  of  revenge 
this  time,  sure  and  certain.  We’ll  show  them 
some  fun,  Nat;  won’t  we,  old  man?” 

“We  will,  you  bet,”  said  Nathaniel. 

“That  fellow  at  the  wine  shop  is  a  fool.” 

“Yes,  but  he  is  perhaps  not  such  a  fool  as 
he  looks,  and  danger  would  put  him  in  glorious 
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fighting  trim.  Besides,  they  have  revolvers;  we 
have  none.” 

“No,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  advise  getting 
help  and  attacking  the  boat  in  force.” 

“That’s  it.  Well,  that  won’t  take  long.  Let 
us  go  at  once.” 

And  next  minute  the  coast  was  clear. 

Archie  flew  out,  and  made  tracks  at  once 
for  the  little  inn.  Luckily,  he  knew  where  it  was. 
Here  was  his  man,  and  he  ordered  him  to  get 
down  to  the  boat  immediately. 

Luckily,  too,  the  man  was  good-natured  and 
obedient.  When  Archie  got  him  well  away  from 
the  place  he  told  him  the  danger,  and  this 
seemed  to  sober  him. 

“What  a  fool  I  have  been,  sir!”  he  said. 

“I  grant  that,”  said  Archie;  “but  mourning 
over  it  will  not  help  matters.  Our  game  is  now 
to  get  on  board  the  ship  without  a  moment’s 
delay.” 

But  Archie  was  half  afraid  he  would  not  find 
the  other  hand  at  the  boat  when  they  reached 
there.  In  this  case  he  determined  to  leave  him 
to  his  fate,  and  to  save  their  own  lives  by  shov¬ 
ing  off  instantly. 

However,  the  man  had  been  true  to  his 
trust,  and  now,  when  told  the  danger,  lent  a 
hand  at  once  to  launch  the  dinghy. 


Archie  fired ,  and  ihe  fellow  sank  to  rise  no  more. 
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They  had  stepped  in,  and  only  barely  shoved 
off,  when  there  was  a  wild  shout,  and  six  or  seven 
Yankees,  intent  on  revenge,  appeared  upon  the 
beach. 

So  excited  were  two  of  them  that,  with  knives 
in  their  mouths,  they  took  to  the  water,  and  one 
of  them  had  his  hands  on  the  gunwale,  when 
Archie  fired,  and  the  fellow  sank  at  once,  to  rise 
no  more. 

The  other  man  swam  back. 

“  Give  way  now,  lads,  with  a  will,”  cried 
Archie. 

Stones  were  thrown  at  the  dinghy,  but  a  shot 
from  the  revolver  dispersed  the  attacking  party. 
Archie  could  only  hear  one  shout  now,  and  it 
was  a  very  ominous  one:  “A  boatl  A  boat! 
Get  a  boat  and  give  chase.  They  must  not 
escape.”  It  was  a  good  long  mile  to  the  spot 
where  the  barque  lay  at  anchor,  but  the  rowers 
now  put  on  a  spurt,  and  the  little  boat  positively 
flew  over  the  water. 

But  before  they  had  gone  a  quarter  of  the 
distance  a  boat — eight-oared — was  seen  to  shoot 
round  the  distant  wooded  corner  and  to  start  in 
pursuit. 

It  was  indeed  a  race  for  life. 

The  pursuing  boat  was  gaining  on  them 
every  minute,  and  it  was  evidently  only  a  matter 
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of  time.  They  would  overtake  them;  and  al¬ 
though  Archie  and  his  men  would  sell  their  lives 
dearly,  the  terrible  finale  was  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion. 

See,  though ! — just  as  the  eight-oar  had  made 
sure  of  her  prey,  and  Archie  was  fingering  his 
revolver  for  the  last  struggle,  a  boat  left  the 
dark  sides  of  the  barque,  and  came  dashing  over 
the  water. 

Would  she  be  in  time? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  FIGHT  TO  THE  DEATH. 


TW OULD  she  be  in  time? 

Archie  had  rowed  in  many  a  good  race, 
both  on  river  and  on  lake,  but  never  before  in 
one  so  fearfully  exciting  as  this. 

His  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  boat  that  was 
advancing  from  the  ship,  but  for  all  that,  though 
he  dared  not  look  round,  he  knew  right  well 
that  the  Yankee  in  chase  was  advancing  might 
and  main,  and  that,  despite  all  his  men  could  do 
in  the  somewhat  lumbering  dinghy,  she  was 
coming  up  hand-over-hand. 

“  Give  way,  lads,  give  way  with  a  will,” 
cried  Archie.  “All  our  lives  depend  upon  your 
exertions.” 

“We’re  doing  our  level  best,  sir,”  gasped 
one  of  the  young  fellows. 
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“I  know  you  are,  sonny;  I  know  you  are,” 
said  Archie. 

Then  he  stood  up  to  help  the  man  a  bit  by 
putting  a  hand  to  the  oar,  but  with  the  steering 
this  was  somewhat  awkward,  so  he  had  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  well-meaning  efforts  and  sit  down  again. 

And  now  the  boat  in  chase  was  already 
almost  within  pistol  range.  In  another  minute  he 
would  commence  firing. 

The  ship’s  boat  was  still  a  good  way  ahead. 

Crack!  crack!  went  Archie’s  revolver  at  last, 
but  it  only  seemed  to  increase  the  efforts  of  the 
pursuers. 

At  the  third  shot,  however,  a  man  dropped 
his  oar,  threw  up  his  arms  with  a  shriek,  then 
fell  helpless  or  dead  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

This  stopped  them  for  a  short  time,  but 
soon  they  were  rushing  on  again  with  loud  exe¬ 
crations  and  cries  of  vengeance. 

Archie  recognised  now  how  terrible  was  the 
peril,  but  he  could  do  nothing  further.  Once 
more  his  trusty  revolver  rang  out,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  another  man  fall.  He 
was  indeed  selling  his  life  very  dearly,  if  death 
it  was  to  be. 

He  paused  now  to  reload. 

He  also  spoke  to  his  men.  “When  I  give 
the  word,”  he  said,  “haul  in  your  oars  and  stand 
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by  with  your  revolvers.  Keep  cool,  and  make 
every  shot  tell.  They  haven’t  a  gun  or  pistol  on 
board.  But  if  they  get  alongside,  they  will  use 
their  knives  with  fearful  effect.” 

As  long  as  the  Yankees  were  at  some  distance 
they  were  practically  unarmed  and  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  our  young  hero  Archie,  and  it  is  terrible 
the  power  that  even  one  well-armed  man  has  in 
such  a  case. 

Two  men  were  already  hors  de  combat ,  and 
now  another  fell,  and  there  seemed  to  be  great 
confusion  in  the  boat. 

Archie’s  young  fellows  were  not  slow  to 
note  it,  and  redoubled  their  efforts  to  get  away. 
Hope  began  now  to  rise  higher  in  Archie’s 
heart,  and  he  kept  firing  away  for  dear  life. 
Perhaps  a  little  wildly  though,  for  he  missed. 
No  doubt  his  nerves  were  unsteadied. 

But  now  the  boat  had  almost  overhauled  the 
dinghy. 

No  use  to  row  any  more. 

“In  oars,  my  lads,  and  seize  your  revolvers!” 

Archie  never  rightly  knew  what  happened 
during  the  next  few  minutes. 

He  heard  the  shouts  of  angry  men,  the  crack 
of  revolvers — he  believed  he  himself  was  firing, 
but  he  was  not  sure — the  crash  of  boat’s  sides 
against  boat’s  sides,  then — then — why,  surely  the 
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fight  is  all  over,  and — yes — no — why,  yes,  he  is 
lying  in  his  hammock  on  board  ship. 

Dr.  Llewellyn  is  by  his  side. 

“  Have  I  been  dreaming,  Llewellyn,  and  talk¬ 
ing  in  my  sleep?” 

“No,  no;  but  you’re  better  now,  aren’t  you?” 

“Yes,  and  I  begin  to  remember.  But,  I  say, 
am  I  wounded?” 

“No,  you  were  merely  stunned  with  a  blow 
from  an  oar.  But  we  took  a  fearful  revenge.” 

“Were  you  in  the  relief  boat?”  asked  Archie, 
feebly. 

“I  was;  and  not  one  of  those  darned  Yankees 
got  back  to  tell  the  story.  But  try  to  sleep ; 
you  must  not  talk  yet  a  bit.” 

“One  little  question,  Llewellyn.  Were  my 
boys  saved?” 

“Yes,  both  of  them.  They  fought  like 
heroes  too.  So  drink  this  and  sleep.  You’ll  be 
all  right  to-morrow.” 

Archie  did  as  he  was  told;  then  he  tried 
to  fancy  himself  walking  once  more  on  Crusoe 
island  with  Ivy  at  his  side;  and  so  he  sank  into  a 
quiet,  refreshing  slumber,  from  which  he  did  not 
awake  for  many  hours. 

He  felt  comparatively  well  now,  and  some¬ 
what  hungry. 

“Here,”  said  Llewellyn,  “are  the  boys  who 
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rowed  you.  They  want  to  see  that  you  are 
safe.” 

“  Good  morning,  boys,  or  evening,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is.  I’m  a  bit  confused  yet.  But  I’ve  got 
to  thank  you  for  the  brave  way  you  did  your 
duty.” 

“Well,  sir,  my  mate  and  I  dropped  two 
more  of  the  beggars  just  as  they  got  alongside, 
and  then,  sir,  you  got  that  stiffener  with  the  oar. 
I  guess  they  thought  you  dead,  else  they  would 
have  knifed  you.  They  tried  hard  to  knife  Morgan 
and  me,  but  they  didn’t  manage.  Ah,  sir,  it 
were  a  near  shave  for  all  on  us,  and,  thank  God, 
sir,  you’re  safe  and  sound,  and  the  doctor  says 
you’ll  be  up  to-morrow  1  ” 

The  barque  was  now  kept  right  away  on 
the  West  Indian  route,  and  under  all  sail,  for  the 
wind  was  abeam. 

In  a  day  or  two  Archie  felt  as  well  as  ever, 
and  singing.  When  a  man  is  hungry  and  can 
sing  there  isn’t  much  the  matter  with  him. 

The  wind,  however,  was  by  no  means  strong, 
and  if  the  vessel  was  doing  six  knots,  it  was 
about  all. 

However,  there  was  no  particular  hurry,  and 
there  was  a  warm,  pleasantly  tranquil  feeling  in 
the  air  that  made  all  hands  on  good  terms  with 
themselves.  No  one  cared  to  sail  a  bit  faster; 
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no  one  cared  how  the  time  went.  The  dreamy, 
delightful  present  was  all  anyone  thought  of. 

Powerful  took  to  writing,  Llewellyn,  too, 
began  to  work  up  his  log,  and  Archie  started 
to  write  a  long  letter  home,  or  rather  three  letters: 
one  to  his  dear  mother,  one  to  Mr.  Rowan,  and 
one,  the  longest  and  sweetest  of  all,  to  Ivy. 

Archie  told  his  mother  the  most  pleasant  of 
his  adventures,  and  how  God  had  defended  him 
from  all  danger,  and  how  certain  he  was  that  it 
was  all  owing  to  her  prayers.  The  only  thing 
he  said  that  he  was  sorry  for  was  not  being 
able  to  send  an  address,  but  he  would  always 
write,  and  in  a  few  months’  time  perhaps  he 
would  be  more  settled  and  probably  able  to  tell 
her  where  a  letter  would  find  him.  She  must  not 
mourn  nor  grieve  for  him,  for  he  was  very,  very 
happy,  and  he  was  doing  his  duty,  and  believed 
that  everybody  liked  him. 

To  Mr.  Rowan,  Archie  wrote  a  very  sen¬ 
sible  and  respectful  letter,  in  which  he  thanked 
him  much  for  all  his  kindness,  and  said  that 
he  lived  in  the  hope  of  being  with  him  again 
in  the  new  Comet,  but  he  could  not  tell 
yet  when  the  Alabama  would  have  done  sinking 
and  burning  the  Yankee  shipping.  He  finished 
by  saying  that  he  would  send  no  message  to 
Ivy  because  he  was  writing  to  her.  Well, 
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this  certainly  showed  that  Archie  was  a  frank 
lad. 

And  the  letter  to  Ivy,  what  did  it  say,  and 
what  was  it  that  it  did  not  say?  He  was  on 
very  tender  ground.  He  did  not  like  to  write 
too  freely.  Of  course,  faint  heart  never  won  fair 
lady.  At  the  same  time,  the  lad  was  modest, 
and  did  not  like  to  aspire  too  high.  So  he  did 
not  care  to  write  a  real  lover’s  letter.  Ah!  but 
it  would  not  be  kept  back.  The  love  he  felt  in 
his  heart  for  the  most  innocent  and  the  sweetest 
child  he  had  ever  known  would  not  be  entirely 
hidden  away.  He  began  by  telling  her  about  his 
life  on  board  the  Alabama,  and  about  his  newly- 
found  friend  Llewellyn,  and  his  adventures  and 
the  burning  of  the  ships,  and  all  the  fun  that 
this  entailed. 

But  this  was  mere  common-place  after  all, 
and  just  the  dry-as-dust  stuff  he  would  write  to 
an  old  school-mate. 

Then  the  letter  took  a  turn,  a  turn  for  the 
better,  I  think.  It  spoke  now  with  loving  regret 
of  the  days  when  they  wandered  together  on  the 
shores  of  Africa  and  even  sought  for  little  adven¬ 
tures  in  the  jungle  or  bush.  “  Every  hour  and 
minute  of  that  dear  time  I  remember,  dear  Ivv, 
every  word  you  spoke,  every  look  you  looked. 
And,  oh,  the  thrice  dear  time  when  we  were  all 
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alone  together  on  that  romantic  little  Crusoe’s 
isle!  You  were  more  with  me  then,  Ivy.  You 
were  more  my  own,  as  it  were,  and  I  tried  to 
imagine  that  you  were  no  millionaire’s  daughter, 
that  I  ought  not  to  aspire  to,  but  simply  a  girl 
whose  heart  I  might  seek  and  whose  love  I  might 
honourably  win.  It  may  be  wrong  of  me,  Ivy, 
dear,  but  I  am  not  going  to  cease  to  love  and 
admire  you.  I  do  not  mean  to  try  to.  The 
nightingale  sings  its  love  notes  to  the  twinkling 
star.  It  may  never  hope  to  reach  that  star,  but 
it  just  sings  on  all  the  same.  And  so  it  shall  be 
with  me,  and  you  must  forgive  me.  I’m  never 
going  to  presume  too  far,  Ivy.  I  can  love  at  a 
distance  if  you  will  let  me,  just  as  the  nightin¬ 
gale  loves  the  star.” 

vjy  v|/ 

When  an  author  gets  the  heroes  of  his  story 
divided,  he  always  experiences  a  difficulty  in 
running  them  scientifically.  We  cannot  be  in 
two  places  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

So  we  must  leave  the  barque  ploughing  her 
way  across  the  ocean  and  return  for  a  time  to 
the  Alabama. 

After  leaving  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Azores,  few,  if  any,  ships  were  sighted 
for  a  long  time.  Nor  would  it  have  been  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Alabama  to  have  stayed  longer 
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around  here,  for  the  whaling  season  was  now 
over,  and  those  vessels  that  had  succeeded  in 
eluding  the  clutches  of  the  redoubtable  Confeder¬ 
ate  cruiser  were  now  bearing  nor’ward  and  west 
for  the  States  of  North  America. 

So  the  Alabama  bore  up  and  away  for  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  feeling  quite  certain  that 
she  would  be  in  the  West  Indies  in  good  enough 
time  to  forgather  with  the  barque,  which  would 
not  go  out  of  her  course,  but  would  sail  about 
until  she  met  the  cruiser. 

When  the  Alabama  was  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  or  less  from  Newfoundland — 

“Sail  ho!”  was  shouted  from  the  masthead. 

Another  “Sail  ho!” 

There  were  two,  then. 

The  Alabama  was  bows  on  to  one,  and  the 
other  lay  on  the  lee  bow. 

It  was  a  most  beautiful  situation.  Some  of 
the  officers  rubbed  their  hands  and  chuckled  to 
think  of  it. 

“Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour?”  said  the  spider  to  the  fly. 
’Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlour  that  ever  you  did  spy.” 

Thus  sang  Lieutenant  St.  John.  St.  John 
was  young,  and  a  merry  little  man  as  a  rule. 
He  sported  a  goatee  on  his  chin,  but  I  think  he 
would  have  looked  far  handsomer  and  certainly 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ARCHIE’S  TOSTSCRIPT  TO  IVY. 


^^CCORDING  to  the  log  of  Captain  Semmes 
(for  the  time  being  I  am  deprived  of  Llew¬ 
ellyn)  it  was  not  long  before  this  marvellous 
cruiser,  the  Alabama,  again  “struck  iie,”  as  one 
of  her  officers  phrased  it. 

She  must  have  been  at  this  time  a' little  way 
south  of  the  great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  when 
the  Wave  Crest,  another  grain  ship  from  America, 
was  sighted.  Flour  wTas  obtained  from  this  ship, 
and  other  things  that  were  very  much  required 
by  our  heroes;  then  the  crew  was  transferred  to 
the  Alabama,  and  “all  hands  to  general  quarters” 
was  sounded. 

The  men  wTere  very  speedily  at  their  guns, 
and  the  target  to  be  fired  at  was  the  Wave  Crest 
herself. 
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The  captain  of  the  barque  protested.  He 
was  very  indignant  indeed. 

“Burn  my  ship  if  you  like,”  he  cried,  em¬ 
phatically,  “but,  dem  my  optics,  sir,  don’t  add 
insult  to  injury  by  letting  off  your  darned  old 
pop  guns  at  her.” 

His  protest  was  of  little  avail. 

After  an  hour  or  two  of  fairly  good  practice, 
the  quartermaster  and  a  few  men  were  sent 
on  board  to  make  an  end  of  her. 

All  the  combustible  matter  that  could  easily 
be  collected  was  piled  in  a  heap  near  the  after¬ 
cabin  and  set  fire  to.  Hardly  had  they  time  to 
get  into  their  boat  before  smoke  and  flames  were 
pouring  up  the  hatchway,  and  the  irascible  skipper 
of  the  Wave  Crest  could  see  that  his  craft  was 
doomed. 

Sailing  farther  to  the  north-west,  the  Ala¬ 
bama,  just  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  caught 
sight  of  another  ship,  and  made  all  haste  to  catch 
up  with  her  before  dark. 

The  chase,  however,  clapped  on  every  stitch 
of  canvas,  even  to  studding  sails,  and  positively 
flew  along  in  the  now  stiffening  breeze. 

The  moon  rose  slowly  up  as  night  fell,  and 
the  waves  were  tipped  with  its  dazzling  light. 

This  craft  was  the  Dunkirk,  of  New  York, 
another  grain  ship,  and  she  gave  the  Alabama 
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a  pretty  run  before  she  hove  to,  which,  however, 
she  did  at  last,  almost  immediately  after  the  gun 
roared  out  from  the  deck  of  the  Confederate 
cruiser. 

Her  crew  were  also  taken  on  board  the 
Alabama,  with  all  their  bags  and  baggage,  and 
soon  after,  the  Dunkirk,  like  the  still  blazing 
Wave  Crest,  was  given  up  to  the  flames. 

%  5jc  *  * 

But  even  Captain  Semmes  and  his  officers 
felt  in  somewhat  of  a  dilemma,  when,  just  two 
days  after  the  capture  of  the  Dunkirk,  they 
sighted,  chased,  and  finally  captured  a  large  packet 
ship  crowded  with  passengers  for  Europe. 

Those  passengers  were  sick  and  sorry  they 
had  come.  Well,  she  was  a  lawful  prize  any¬ 
how,  but  about  thirty  of  the  passengers  were 
ladies  and  children. 

Captain  Semmes  considered  the  matter  in 
all  its  bearings.  This  passenger  packet  was  a 
veritable  white  elephant  to  him,  but  an  elephant 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  be  encumbered  with,  if 
he  could  help  it. 

“After  consideration,”  addressing  the  surgeon, 
he  said,  “  I  shan’t  bother  you  with  the  babies. 
I  shall  just  keep  the  Tonawanda  alongside,  or 
near  to  us,  with  a  prize  crew  on  board,  and  trust 
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to  falling  in  with  some  other  craft  soon  to  ease 
us  of  our  difficulties.” 

As  good  luck  would  have  it — and  it  really 
seemed  all  good  luck  with  the  Alabama  at  pre¬ 
sent — in  about  two  days’  time  a  big  ship  was 
sighted  and  cajoled  and  finally  captured. 

The  genius  of  Captain  Semmes  was  well  ex¬ 
emplified  now,  for  he  bundled  not  only  the  crew 
of  the  Manchester,  the  newly-captured  ship,  but 
the  crews  of  the  Wave  Crest  and  Dunkirk,  from 
the  Alabama,  on  board  the  Tonawanda,  and  told 
her  she  was  free  to  go  now  wherever  she  pleased. 

This  was  certainly  rather  rough  on  the  packet, 
for,  big  though  she  was,  the  addition  of  all  those 
hungry  men  was  no  light  burden.  Not  only  must 
they  eat,  but  they  must  sleep.  However,  the 
skipper  had  to  make  the  best  of  his  hard  lot, 
and  perhaps  it  was  better  after  all  than  having 
his  ship  burned. 

Well,  that  was  the  fate  of  the  Manchester. 

I  believe  that  the  Alabama  captured  one 
little  ship  after  this,  before  falling  into  the  terrible 
clutches  af  a  cyclone. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  this.  It  was  a 
storm  very  similar  in  character  to,  though  less  in 
violence  than,  the  terrible  typhoon  that  wrecked 
the  Comet  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  It  was  a  circu¬ 
lar  storm,  from  which  the  Alabama  emerged  at 
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last  none  the  better  for  the  encounter,  for  it  took 
a  whole  day  to  repair  damages. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  this  the  Alabama  fell 
in  with  and  captured  the  La  Fayette.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  afterwards  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
troversy  about  this  ship,  I  must  say  nothing  more 
about  her  here,  except  that  Captain  Semmes 
found  her  cargo  to  be  “covered”  with  certificates, 
pronouncing  it  to  be  neutral,  everyone  of  which 
documents  were  evidently  forged. 

He  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  therefore,  and 
after  transferring  the  crew  to  the  Alabama,  set 
his  prize  alight. 

Another  craft  of  a  smaller  class,  which  was 
boarded  three  days  after,  had  her  cargo — one  of 
grain — also  covered  by  fraudulent  papers.  These 
had  no  power,  however,  to  save  her  from  the 
flames,  for  Captain  Semmes  had  an  eagle  eye  in 
his  head,  two  in  fact,  and  as  good  judgment  as 
most  lawyers. 

An  old  tub  was  next  captured,  and  all  the 
prisoners  transferred  to  her.  She  was  then  set 
free. 

A  more  interesting  capture  was  that  of  the 
Wales.  Interesting  if  only  from  the  fact  that  two 
ladies  were  on  board,  who  became  passengers 
on  the  Alabama,  their  own  ship  being  consigned 
to  the  flames. 
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From  this  vessel,  Captain  Semmes  tells  us, 
several  things  were  requisitioned  for  use  on  board 
the  Alabama.  The  cruiser’s  main-yard  had  been 
destroyed  in  that  cyclone,  and  that  of  the  Wales, 
which  was  of  the  correct  length,  was  now  fitted, 
and  did  excellently  well. 

As  much  of  the  ladies’  wardrobe  and  dresses 
as  could  be  conveniently  stowed  away  was  allowed 
to  be  taken  off  the  Wales.  But  many  things 
were  of  necessity  burned. 

“It  is  the  fortune  of  war,  ladies,”  said  the 
gallant  Captain  Semmes,  “and  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me.” 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
forgiven. 

The  ladies’  husbands  were  also  prisoners, 
and  all  were  billeted  on  the  wardroom  mess, 
where,  it  need  not  be  stated,  they  received  every 
courtesy  and  kindness.  In  fact,  the  lieutenants — 
two  at  all  events — were  turned  out  of  their 
cabins  to  make  100m  for  these  ladies 

He  if:  jJs  He 

It  is  now  time  to  get  back  to  the  barque 
we  left  sailing  away  from  the  beautiful  Isle  of 
Flores,  and  making  tracks  for  the  West  Indies. 

As  I  have  said  before,  however,  there  is 
nothing  certain  at  sea  save  the  unexpected,  and 
in  three  days’  time,  although  previous  to  this  the 
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wind  had  been  fair,  it  blew  almost  a  hurricane 
from  south-south-east. 

There  was  no  standing  against  this. 

The  barque,  it  is  true,  behaved  beautifully, 
but  as  Powerful  had  no  desire  to  have  the  sticks 
torn  out  of  her,  he  had  to  carry  no  more  sail 
than  sufficed  to  keep  her  in  the  wind’s  eye,  and 
so  run  before  the  gale. 

It  lasted  nearly  a  whole  week.  Then  it  fell 
calm,  or  nearly  so,  for  a  gentle  breeze  still 
blew. 

But  they  wrere  far  indeed  out  oi  the  direct 
route  for  the  West  Indies,  so  they  determined  to 
take  Bermuda  in  their  track.  They  needed  fresh 
water  anyhow,  for  that  in  the  casks  had  gone 
bad.  They  needed  fresh  provisions  also,  to  say 
nothing  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 

“Now,  Archie,  lad,”  said  Llewellyn,  “we’re 
en  route  for  Bermuda.  You’ve  never  been  there, 
have  you?” 

“No,  not  yet;  I  suppose  I  can  post  my  letters 
there?” 

“Oh  yes,  you  can  do  anything  at  Bermuda.” 

There  was  quite  a  long  voyage  before  them, 
however.  But  the  sunsets,  the  sunrises,  and  the 
moonlit  seas  by  night  in  the  middle  watch  were 
so  grand  and  beautiful  that  Archie  would  never 
forget  them  while  he  lived. 
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“Oh,”  he  said  to  Llewellyn,  “isn’t  it  a  lovely 
world  we  live  in,  after  all?” 

“It  is,  indeed,”  said  the  doctor. 

His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  far-off  clouds, 
all  radiant  in  gold  and  vermilion,  and  behind 
which  the  sun  was  just  going  down. 

“It  is  a  beautiful  world!” 

“My  mother  did  so  want  me  to  be  a 
minister,  Llewellyn.  I  daresay  I  should  have  been 
appointed  to  some  far-off  country  parish  and 
never  have  known  what  it  was  to  really  live, 
never  be  able  to  clap  my  eyes  on  a  scene  like 
yon,  my  dear  friend.” 

“You  have  chosen  aright,  lad.” 

“Yes;  and  do  you  know,  Llewellyn,  I  think 
there  is  just  as  much  difference  between  the  life 
of  a  parson,  or  anyone  else  who  leads  a  hum¬ 
drum  home-life,  and  that  led  by  a  sailor  as  there 
is  between  the  daily  existence  of  a  mole  and  that 
of  the  swallow,  who  lives  and  loves  and  sings 
among  all  the  sunshine,  the  beauty  and  verdure 
that  clads  the  summer  landscape.” 

“I  think,  Archie,  you  are  something  of  a 
poet.” 

“No,  I  am  not.  I  am  only  just  a  simple 
sailor.” 

“Well,  you  see,  the  sun  is  down,  and  the 
clouds  are  dull  and  grey;  but,  Archie,  there  is 
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some  sunshine  in  your  heart,  quite  enough  to 
keep  you  alive  anyhow.” 

“  Oh,  yes;  I  don’t  easily  let  down  my  heart.” 

“Well,  now,  have  you  written  many  letters 
home?” 

“Ahem!  I’ve  written  to  mother,  you  know, 
and  to  Mr.  Rowan,  as  in  duty  bound,  and — ” 

“Yes,  and — -  Oh!  I  know,  you  have  written 
to  that  sweetly  pretty  Miss  Rowan,  or  Ivy,  as 
you  call  her?” 

“Yes,  Llewellyn,  but  I  have  not  really  said 
anything  you  know.” 

“Oh,  no,  of  course  not,  Archie;  you  are  far 
too  modest  a  little  boy  to  say  anything.  Do  you 
remember,  Archie,  what  I  was  rude  enough  to 
call  you  the  first  day  I  spoke  to  you?” 

“I — I  think  you  called  me  a  fool.” 

“That’s  it;  I  said  what  I  thought,  don’t  you 
know,  and  my  opinion  is  not  a  bit  changed  even 
yet.” 

“I  say,  Llewellyn,  look  here.” 

“Well,  I’m  looking  there.” 

“Well,  then,  you  are  older  than  me.” 

“A  few  years.  Go  on.” 

“You  are  therefore  able  to  advise  a  poor 
boy,  and  I  look  upon  you  as  a  friend.  Are 
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He  held  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and 
Archie  shook  it  heartily. 

“Now,”  continued  Archie,  “I  need  not  mind 
what  I  tell  you — it  is  all  in  confidence — and  if  I 
don’t  tell  you  my  thoughts  you  cannot  very  well 
advise  me,  can  you?” 

“No.  But  fire  away.” 

“Well,  I  fear  I  love  that  child,  that  Ivy, 
very  much  indeed.  Too  much  really  for  my  own 
peace  of  mind.” 

“Very  likely,  Archie.” 

“What  would  you  do  if  you  were  me?” 

“Why,  I  should  re-open  that  letter,  in  which 
I  suppose  you  said  nothing  very  definite,  and  I 
would  add  a  good,  solid  postscript  to  say  you 
loved  her,  and  that  you  meant  at  some  future 
time  to  make  her  your  wife,  in  spite  of  fate  and 
in  spite  of  fortune.” 

“  I’ll  run  off  and  do  it  at  once,”  said  Archie, 
impulsively.  And  down  below  he  dived. 

Archie  s  Postscript . 

“  P.S. — I  have  a  very  dear  friend,  Ivy,  who  knows  all  my 
secrets,  and  he  thinks  I  have  not  written  to  you  definitely 
enough.  Listen,  then,  my  dearest  Ivy.  You  are  in  all  my 
thoughts  by  day  and  in  my  dreams  at  night.  You  cannot  tell 
how  much  I  love  you.  And  I  have  made  a  vow,  Ivy,  that  in 
spite  of  fate  or  fortune  you  shall  be  my  wife,  if  you  will  only 
accept  me.” 
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Archie  sealed  the  letter  at  once,  without 
even  daring  to  read  that  postscript  over  again. 

“I  have  done  it,  Llewellyn;  I  have  done 
what  you  advised.” 

“Very  well,  Archie,  and  now  you  must  do 
something  else.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes,  you  must  try  to  forget  Ivy  for  the 
time  being  just  all  you  can.” 

“Forget  Ivy  ?” 

“Yes,  all  you  can,  and  that  won’t  be  much. 
But,  don’t  you  see,  if  your  mind  dwells  constantly 
in  the  same  groove  you  will  be  unfit  for  ship- 
life,  and  utterly  useless  as  a  sailor.  Remember 
I  am  giving  you  the  very  best  advice.  Just 
strive  to  go  in  for  all  kinds  of  enjoyment,  both  on 
shore  and  on  board,  and  in  time  you  will  come 
to  think  a  little  less  often  about  your  Ivy.  When 
you  get  back  to  old  England,  and  meet  her  again, 
all  the  old  love  will  return.” 

“Once  more,  Llewellyn,”  said  Archie,  “I 
promise  you  that  I  will  take  your  advice.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

WELCOME  AS  ROSES  IN  JUNE. 

NE  whole  week  of  delightful  sailing  followed 


the  most  beautiful  of  sunrises  and  sunsets, 
gentle  rippling  seas  and  moderate  breezes.  It 
was  indeed  idyllic  weather,  and  Archie,  taking 
Dr.  Llewellyn’s  advice,  quite  laid  himself  out  for 
enjoyment. 

“You  see,”  said  the  good  surgeon,  “you  are 
a  sick  man,  and  I  am  your  physician.  You  are 
also  a  good  patient,  and  I  know  that  you  are 
going  to  do  everything  I  bid  you.” 

“I’m  going  to  try,”  said  Archie. 

“That’s  a  good  fellow.  I  have  no  fear  of 
you  now.  But  I’d  rather  you  were  sea-sick  than 
love-sick.” 

The  barque  was  now  within  some  twenty 
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miles  of  Bermuda — the  remote  Bermuda,  as  the 
poet  calls  these  islands. 

These  islands,  or  rather  the  main  island, 
which  is  a  mere  stripe,  somewhat  like  a  horse¬ 
shoe,  and  guarded  by  rocks  and  sands  and  shoals 
on  all  sides,  came  into  view  about  ten  o’clock 
one  morning. 

The  seas  seemed  to  get  higher  here,  and 
Powerful  w7as  wTondering  how  they  should  get  in, 
or  whether  it  wTas  worth  while  going  in  at  all, 
w7hen,  afar  off,  a  boat  could  be  espied  under  full 
sail. 

And  she  came  nearer  and  still  nearer. 

“Bermuda  is  a  sort  of  British  naval  station, 
isn’t  it,  Llewellyn  ?”  said  Archie. 

“Yes;  and  it  is  considered  a  rather  impor¬ 
tant  one  too.  Hamilton  is  the  principal  town, 
and  as  it  lies  away  up  a  creek,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  take  it.  The  population  is  nearly 
twelve  thousand.  But  then  there  is  the  fortified 
town  of  St.  George’s  on  another  sizable  island,  and 
of  small  islands — some  mere  rocks  scattered  over 
all  the  patch — there  are  somewhere  about  tv7o 
hundred.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  place,  Archie, 
and  altogether  a  picturesque  one,  though  the 
climate  is  so  very  moist  that  it  is  no  wonder  we 
never  heard  of  a  poet  or  a  genius  of  any  sort 
being  raised  there.” 
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“You  think,  Llewellyn,  that  genius  needs  a 
bracing  climate.” 

“I’m  sure  of  it.  Melancholy  only  can  bud 
and  bloom  in  a  spot  where  the  air  is  always 
moist.” 

“Well,  that  boat  seems  to  be  coming  our 
way,  doesn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  thank  goodness ;  that  is  the  pilot  boat, 
so  we  will  have  a  chance  of  getting  into  Hamil¬ 
ton  Creek,  and  you’ll  have  a  run  on  shore.” 

“And,”  added  Llewellyn,  “if  there  is  any 
place  in  the  world  more  than  another  where  a 
pilot  is  really  needed,  it  is  at  this  same  island  of 
Bermuda.” 

“So  many  banks?” 

“So  many  banks  and  shoals  and  rocks  and 
creeks  and  windings.  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Archie,  the  pilot  needs  to  be  a  jolly  clever  fellow 
here,  and  he  has  to  keep  his  eyes  skinned  all  the 
time  too.  But  here  he  is,  the  independent  rascal — 
he  knows  very  well  we  cannot  do  without  him;  he 
is  well  aware  that  he  is  king  of  these  seas — his 
right  there  is  none  to  dispute.  Listen,  he  talks 
to  Powerful  as  if  he  were  doing  him  a  kind  of 
favour,  leaving  quite  out  of  the  question  all  the 
cash  he’ll  get  for  his  trouble.  No,  he  hardly  says 
‘Sir.’” 

The  pilot  took  charge,  and  the  barque  started. 
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The  main-yard  had  to  be  hauled  aback, 
however,  long  before  they  got  anywhere  near 
the  land,  for  the  Government  doctor  was  coming 
on  board  to  grant  these  rovers  “pratique”  if  he 
could. 

What  a  long,  long  yarn  Llewellyn  had  with 
the  man,  to  be  sure !  Had  the  barque  come 
direct  from  a  port  where  plague  itself  was  rag¬ 
ing  rampant  this  doctor  could  not  have  been 
more  particular.  But  she  was  free  at  last,  and 
once  again  the  main-sail  was  filled,  and  away  she 
went  slowly  and  surely.  Why,  it  seemed  to 
everybody  who  cared  to  look  that  the  ship 
would  run  on  shore  at  any  moment.  How  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  tug-boat  she  could  be  guided 
on  and  through  those  winding  passages  was  a 
puzzle  that  even  Powerful  was  powerless  to  un¬ 
ravel. 

I  think  that  the  pilot  was  really  proud  of 
his  knowledge  and  prowess,  and,  as  he  turned 
his  quid  in  his  mouth,  he  assumed  a  cool  and 
nonchalant  air  that  under  other  and  less  anxious 
circumstances  would  have  been  considered  highly 
diverting. 

When  the  vessel  did  at  last  let  go  her 
anchor  and  swing  to  it,  Powerful  felt  constrained 
to  pay  that  pilot  a  compliment. 

“You’re  very  clever,  Mr.  Pilot,”  said  the 
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lieutenant.  “I  really  envy  you  the  power  and 
knowledge  you  possess.  It  must  have  taken  a 
very  long  time,  both  as  boy  and  man,  to  ac¬ 
quire  it.” 

As  falls  the  water  off  the  traditional  duck’s 
back,  so  fell  that  complimentary  speech  off  the 
soul  of  that  marvellous  pilot  man.  He  never 
even  moved  a  muscle,  nor  showed  by  a  single 
facial  sign  that  he  heard  it. 

But  when  Powerful  beckoned  him  down 
below,  he  did  show  a  little  additional  alacrity. 
He  took  the  cash  readily  enough,  which  was  only 
his  just  due,  and  he  lingered  while  Powerful  took 
from  a  side  cupboard  a  large  box  of  delicious 
biscuits  and  called  to  the  steward  for  coffee.  When 
Powerful  put  down  the  biscuits  and  the  steward 
brought  the  coffee  that  pilot  gave  a  very  good 
account  of  himself  indeed.  Furthermore,  the 
lieutenant  gave  him  a  huge  piece  of  tobacco, 
and  this  brought  the  interview  to  a  conclusion. 
And  the  pilot,  nodding  his  head  by  way  of 
saying, 

“Fare  thee  well,  and  if  for  ever, 

Still  for  ever  fare  thee  well,” 

let  himself  quietly  over  the  side,  and  rowed 
solemnly  away. 

Now,  Archie  Campbell  was  Dr.  Llewellyn’s 
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patient,  and  had  promised  to  do  all  that  he  told 
him. 

“  We’re  going  on  shore  now  to  see  the 
place,”  said  Llewellyn,  “and  the  steward  is  going 
with  us  to  bring  off  something  nice  and  fresh  for 
dinner.” 

They  found  far  less  touting  than  one  gener¬ 
ally  meets  with  at  strictly  foreign  towns.  The 
people  here  seemed  more  independent,  although 
the  shopmen,  standing  at  their  verandahed  doors, 
did  not  hesitate  to  invite  them  in  to  inspect  their 
goods. 

But  it  was  not  haberdashery,  nor  grocery 
either,  that  Llewellyn  was  at  present  in  search 
of,  but  fish  and  potatoes  and  greens.  He  found 
all  in  abundance  before  long,  and  the  steward’s 
basket  was  soon  well  filled,  and  away  he  went. 

“Well,”  said  Llewellyn,  “that  makes  our 
prospect  of  a  good  dinner  as  bright  as  the  morn¬ 
ing  star,  so  that  we  can  kick  about  and  see  things 
with  an  easy  mind.” 

There  is  no  mistake  about  the  easy  mind; 
they  were  both  as  happy  as  a  nigger  confronted 
by  a  select  assortment  of  water  melons.  Llew¬ 
ellyn  could  not  help  singing  to  himself  as  he  went 
swinging  along  in  the  bright  sunshine,  sunshine 
so  bright  that  it  brought  everything  out  in  high 
relief. 
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The  streets  they  traversed  were  not  wide. 
The  people  that  thronged  them  rather  affected 
high  colours  in  dress,  and  this  served  to  make 
things  look  still  more  gay,  for  the  windows  were 
mostly  curtained  or  verandahed,  especially  the 
shops. 

There  were  many  American  men  here,  many 
English  marines,  many  blacks,  and  many  blue¬ 
jackets  also.  The  girls  that  our  heroes  met  all 
looked  smiling,  gay,  healthy,  and  happy,  which 
certainly  said  a  deal  for  the  island. 

“We’ll  go  in  here  and  have  an  iced  drink,” 
said  Llewellyn. 

He  dived  under  a  verandah  as  he  spoke. 
Coming  right  out  of  the  blinding  glare  of  sun¬ 
shine,  it  was  some  little  time  before  either  of 
them  could  see  anything  at  all.  They  were  sun- 
blind,  so  to  speak. 

“What  can  I  get  you,  gentlemen — sherry, 
port,  claret,  brandy,  rum — ” 

“If  you  would  get  us  our  eyesight  first,” 
said  Llewellyn,  smiling,  “that  would  be  a  bless¬ 
ing.” 

“That  will  come,  sir.” 

And  so  it  did  by  degrees. 

“You  are  Confederate  officers,  I  believe,” 
said  a  gentleman,  who  was  lounging  in  a  rock¬ 
ing  chair  and  smoking  a  cigarette. 
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“Yes,”  said  Llewellyn. 

“And  your  ship  is  in  the  harbour?” 

“Oh,  no;  we  don’t  know  where  she  is.  We 
went  off  on  a  cruise  in  a  barque,  on  a  sort  of 
special  service,  and  we’ve  lost  her.” 

“How  strange!  Well,  young  gentlemen,  my 
sympathies  are  all  with  the  South,  though  I  shall 
take  no  part  in  the  war  either  way.  In  fact,  I 
am  in  business  here  in  rather  a  large  way.  I 
have  a  family,  and  I  don’t  want  to  break  up  my 
home  by  going  fighting.  Guess  there  are  plenty 
on  the  war-path  without  me.  Now,  my  friends,” 
he  continued,  “you  came  in  for  a  drink,  didn’t 
you?” 

“That  was  what  we  were  after,”  said  Llew¬ 
ellyn. 

“And  you’re  thirsty?” 

“That’s  no  name  for  it;  if  you’ll  permit  me 
to  use  a  medical  phrase,  it  isn’t  thirst,  it’s  poly¬ 
dipsia.” 

“Well,  then,  spirits  are  the  worst  thing  you 
can  possibly  take.” 

“But  nobody  even  thought  of  fire-water. 
We  were  both  going  to  feel  round  for  something 
iced.” 

“Let  me  concoct  you  a  drink,  then?” 

“With  pleasure.” 

“Waiter!  A  large  basin.  Thanks.  Now  a 
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few  big  pieces  of  ice.  So!  Now  the  juice  of 
five  limes.  That’s  it.  Stir  that  well  round.  Now 
two  bottles  of  ginger  ale.  There!  Gentlemen, 
your  drink  is  concocted.  Fill  your  tumblers  once, 
twice,  thrice,  and  you’ll  feel  new  individuals.” 

“That  is  really  a  ripping  mixture,”  said 
Llewellyn;  “I  feel  better  already.” 

“Do  you  know  many  people  on  the  island?” 
asked  the  American. 

“We  don’t  know  a  single  soul.  I  believe 
that  my  friend  here — Mr.  Campbell,  midshipman 
— has  some  idea  of  hunting  up  a  tailor  or  out¬ 
fitter,  but  we  can’t  ask  him  to  dinner,  can  we, 
sir?” 

“Not  quite.” 

“Well,”  he  added,  “you  really  seem  to  be 
stranded  here,  and  as  Providence  has  thrown  me 
across  your  hawse,  as  you  sailors  might  say,  I 
think  Providence  also  means  me  to  be  your  host. 
Now,  will  you  come  and  dine  with  us  to-night? 
Pot  luck,  you  know.  There  are  only  my  wife 
and  two  daughters,  but  we’ll  make  you  very 
welcome.” 

“We’ll  be  only  too  pleased,  won’t  we, 
Archie?  ” 

Archie  smiled  and  nodded. 

“Here  is  my  card  then.  Six  o’clock  sharp. 
But  I’ll  meet  you  at  the  garden  gate  of  Banana 
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Villa  at  5.30  How  will  you  find  it?  Why,  just 
pick  up  a  loafing  little  boy,  and  tell  him  to  trot 
on  in  front,  and  show  you  Captain  Hamilton’s 
house,  and  there  you  are  I” 

So  now  they  said  good-day  to  this  kind 
Samaritan,  and  went  off  out  into  the  sunshine 
once  again. 

Captain  Hamilton,  however,  came  hurrying 
after  them. 

“Oh,  I  forgot,”  he  said,  “you  wanted  an  out¬ 
fitter.  Ask  for  Brown  Brothers,  Queen  Street, 
and  say  I  sent  you.” 

“A  thousand  thanks.  Good-day  again.” 

On  Archie’s  present  jacket  were  the  correct 
buttons  of  the  Confederate  midshipman,  but  the 
cloth  was  not  right,  and  it  was  Archie’s  desire  to 
appear  before  Captain  Semmes  when  he  returned 
— if  ever  they  should  find  the  ship — dressed  in 
the  complete  uniform  of  his  rank. 

They  found  Brown  Brothers,  and  introduced 
themselves. 

They  found,  too,  that  they  had  just  the  iden¬ 
tical  cloth,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  undertake 
the  work  and  to  begin  with  it  at  once. 

“Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “it  must  be  at  once, 
for  we  may  sail  in  three  days’  time.” 

There  was  a  load  off  Archie’s  mind  now, 
for  it  had  felt  much  against  his  grain  to  be  on 
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board  the  Alabama  and  still  not  in  proper  uni¬ 
form. 

Llewellyn  and  he  had  a  very  light  luncheon, 
chiefly  of  fruit,  which  is  very  abundant  on  this 
island. 

Then,  leaving  the  town,  they  went  for  a  long 
walk,  or  rather  a  saunter,  in  the  outskirts.  The 
scenery  they  found  to  be  charming,  beautiful 
cottages  and  villas,  well  off  the  road,  with  gardens 
in  front,  all  rich  with  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
plants  and  ferns  and  flowers;  lovely  cuttings 
through  rocks  that  were  quite  overhung  by  flowers 
that  in  our  bleak  England  grow  only  in  hot 
houses;  and  so  on  and  on.  I  don’t  think  they 
knew  how  far  they  went  until  they  found  them¬ 
selves  growing  a  little  tired. 

Luckily  they  met  a  lad  with  a  sort  of  wagon, 
which,  on  enquiry,  he  told  them  was  on  hire.  So 
they  mounted  into  the  conveyance  and  were 
quickly  driven  right  into  the  best  part  of  the  town 
again. 

They  spent  another  hour  looking  at  the  shops 
and  purchasing  curios,  and  by  that  time  it  was 
five  o’clock,  so  they  did  exactly  as  Captain 
Hamilton  had  advised.  They  collared  a  ragged 
urchin,  showed  him  sixpence,  and  asked  him  to 
guide  them  to  Banana  Villa. 

“Yes,  at  once,”  he  readily  answered;  and 
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would  they  do  him  the  exceeding  great  kindness 
to  follow. 

They  would ;  and  away  they  went. 

They  knew  the  villa — which  was  quite  in  the 
beautiful  outskirts — because  there  was  the  captain 
himself,  in  a  velvet  lounge  jacket  and  white  pants, 
standing  smiling  by  the  gate. 

“Walk  in,”  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands. 
“  You’re  as  welcome  as  rain  in  the  desert  or 
roses  in  June.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 


“PULL,  MEN,  PULL,  BEFORE  THE  STORM  BURSTS.” 

^HOSE  June  roses  were  soon  ushered  into  as 
beautiful  a  drawing-room  as  anyone  could 
wish  to  lounge  in. 

It  was  a  study  in  drapery,  in  niches,  in  cosy 
corners,  ferns  and  flowers,  and  hanging  baskets  of 
floral  vegetation. 

For  a  time,  however,  it  was  entirely  lost  upon 
our  heroes.  For  they  were  once  more  affected 
with  sun-blindness. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bermuda  itself  do  not 
seem  to  suffer  from  this  complaint,  but  strangers 
often  do,  and  it  is  very  disagreeable  while  it  lasts. 

“My  two  daughters,  Ida  and  Jane,  gentlemen!  ” 
said  their  host. 

“I’m  afraid,”  said  Archie,  “that  for  the  time 
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being  we  must  take  them  for  granted,  for  I  can’t 
see  at  all.” 

“Won’t  you  come  into  a  cool,  shady  nook?” 
said  Ida,  the  younger.  “Shall  I  lead  you?” 

“If  you’ll  be  so  kind.” 

And  a  soft  little  hand  was  placed  in  his,  and 
he  followed  his  guide  confidently  till  he  was  told 
to  sit  down. 

“Is  this  the  cool,  shady  nook?”  he  asked. 

“It  is;  and  you’ll  soon  see  everything  around 
you.” 

“I  wish  to — I  wish  to  see  you,  Miss  Ida, 
anyhow,  for  your  voice  is  very  soft  and  sweet, 
and  I  suppose  your  face  must  be  beautiful.” 

“Sailors  will  flatter,  I  suppose!”  said  Ida. 
“I  suppose,”  she  added,  “that  being  a  sailor, 
we  ought  to  allow  you  a  certain  amount  of  lati¬ 
tude  ?  ” 

“Yes,  latitude  and  longitude,”  said  Archie, 
archly. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  for  a  shy  boy  Archie 
Campbell  was  getting  on  wonderfully  well. 

“Now,”  he  said,  presently,  “my  sight  is  coming 
back,  so  I’m  going  to  shut  my  eyes  for  a  time 
until  I  feel  certain  it  has  returned.” 

He  did  as  he  proposed. 

“Oh,”  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  re-opened  them, 
“you  are  beautiful;  I  felt  sure  you  were!” 
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“And  now,”  said  his  pretty  companion,  “I 
must  really  stop  your  liberty.  There  is  to  be  no 
more  flattery.” 

“Very  well,  Miss  Ida.” 

“You  may  say  Ida  without  the  Miss.” 

“Oh,  thanks.” 

“Let  me  see,  now,”  she  continued;  “it  still 
wants  half  an  hour  to  dinner-time.  The  others 
have  gone  out  to  the  garden,  and  you  and  I, 
having  nothing  but  talking  to  comfort  us,  will  feel 
insufferably  dull.  Shall  we  follow  them?” 

“Believe  me,  I’d  rather  be  here,  Ida.” 

“Well,  here  is  a  newspaper  from  New  York. 
Would  you  like  to  read  about  the  progress  of  the 
war  ?  ” 

“No,  Ida;  I  do  not  care  one  little  bit  about 
the  war.” 

“Well,  then,  you  shall  sing  to  me  a  ringing 
old  sea  song.” 

“No,  Ida;  but  you  shall  sing  to  me" 

The  beautiful  and  innocent  young  girl  got 
her  mandoline  at  once,  and  went  warbling  into 
a  pretty  little  love  ditty  such  as  nightingales  sing 
on  the  lawns  of  our  English  homes  on  moonlit 
nights  in  May. 

“Oh,  thanks,”  cried  Archie,  enthusiastically. 
“You  really  cannot  know  how  much  pleasure  you 
have  given  me.” 
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“Have  I?  Well,  I’ll  sing  you  another.” 

And  once  more  the  plectrum  moved  across 
the  strings,  and  once  more  the  girl’s  sweet  voice 
was  raised  in  song. 

“It  does  seem  odd,”  she  said,  now,  “to  be 
singing  before  dinner.  But  I  just  wanted  to  make 
you  feel  at  ease.  And  a  sailor  is  not  like  any¬ 
body  else,  anyhow,  so  I’m  sure,  Archie — that,  I 
believe,  is  your  name? — you  won’t  think  me  odd, 
will  you?” 

“On  the  contrary,  whatever  you  did  I  should 
look  upon  as  an  established  precedent,  sanctified 
by  the  very  fact  that  you  did  it,”  answered 
Archie  Campbell. 

“Somewhat  prettily  put,  Archie;  at  least, 
such  was  your  intention,  though  the  English  is 
somewhat  lumpy  and  the  diction  crude.” 

“If  I  wrote  a  book,  Ida,  I  should  not  like  to 
have  you  for  a  critic.” 

“But  I’m  really  not  ill-natured.” 

“You  certainly  don’t  look  it.” 

“Hold,  there  is  a  compliment  implied  in  that 
brief  sentence.  Remember,  sir,  that  compliments 
are  tabooed,  flattery  forbidden.” 

“If  I  were  to  call  you  a  very  pretty  and 
charming  young  girl,  would  that  be  tabooed  and 
checked  ?” 

“Certainly.  1  should  put  my  heel  down  on 
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such  a  speech.  I  hate  speeches  with  a  pine-appley 
flavour.” 

“But,  listen,  Ida,  the  truth  can  never  be 
flattery.” 

“I  daresay  I  ought  to  blush,  Archie.” 

“I  daresay  so  should  I.” 

“Oh,  no,  you  needn’t.  I  know  you  are  very 
shy  for  a  sailor,  but  the  very  fact  that  you 
are  in  that  shaded  corner  prevents  you  from 
getting  red  and  makes  you  much  more  bold  than 
you  would  otherwise  be — in  the  sunshine,  for  ex¬ 
ample.” 

“How  discerning  you  are,  Ida.” 

“Well,  I  have  found  out  something  else  since 
you  came  in.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes;  you  have  a  sweetheart  away  in  Merrie 
England,  as  you  foolishly  call  it.” 

“No  sweetheart,  Ida.  Just  a  little  girl  I  love; 
but  she  is  a  millionaire’s  daughter,  and  far  above 
my  position  in  life.” 

“Oh,  you  must  not  let  down  your  heart  like 
that;  you  must  not  forget  the  old,  old  saying, 
‘Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.’” 

“How  strange!  Almost  everybody  says 
that  to  me.  And  yet  I  have  not  a  very  faint 
heart.” 

“You  have  not  a  faint  heart  so  long  as  you 
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have  excitement.  I  believe  that  you  can  be  the 
bravest  and  coolest  possible  in  battle.” 

Shortly  after  this  Mrs.  Hamilton  herselt 
entered  the  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  dinner 
was  announced. 

That  dinner-table  was  a  picture  and  a  work 
of  art.  And  the  dinner  itself  was  a  dream. 

No  huge  cauldrons  of  boiling  hot  soup,  no 
great  greasy  joints  of  meat.  Everything  was 
suited  to  the  climate  they  were  in,  everything 
accorded  with  the  spotless  white  of  the  linen  and 
the  strange  flowers  in  the  vases — everything  was 
ethereal. 

No,  the  ladies  did  not  leave  the  table  till  all 
left,  and  even  Ida  partook  of  a  little  of  the  delight¬ 
fully  cool  claret  cup. 

But  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  lamps  were  lit 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  thither  the  whole  party 
retired. 

So  free  and  easy  a  house  neither  Archie  nor 
Llewellyn  had  ever  been  in  before.  Both  said  so 
after  they  left  to  go  on  board.  Everything  seemed 
done  spontaneously,  and  every  one  appeared  so 
happy. 

There  stood  a  beautiful  piano  in  a  recess 
between  the  windows,  and  Archie  drew  his  fingers 
across  the  notes.  So  struck  was  he  with  the 
melodious  sound  of  the  strings  that,  hardly  knowing 
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what  he  did,  he  sat  down,  and  was  soon  absorbed 
in  a  beautiful  dream-like  waltz. 

A  little  vibration  caused  him  to  glance  round 
anon,  and  to  his  amazement  he  found  his  friend 
Llewellyn  waltzing  with  Jane,  and  Ida  with  her 
father. 

When  the  music  stopped  at  last,  Ida  and 
Jane  both  thanked  him  for  the  music,  Ida  adding, 
“Really,  for  a  sailor,  you  play  very  sweetly.” 

“Oh,  Ida,”  said  her  mother,  “why  that  re¬ 
servation  ?  ” 

“Because,”  Ida  replied,  “because  I  feel  way¬ 
ward,  and  I  shall  be  wayward  if  I  please.  There!” 

Jane  now  sat  down  to  the  piano.  Archie 
claimed  the  wayward  Ida  as  his  partner,  the  cap¬ 
tain  waltzed  with  his  wTife,  and  Llewellyn  became 
the  wall-flower. 

But  on  a  hot  night  in  a  semi-tropical  country 
a  little  dancing  goes  a  long  way,  so  Jane  shut 
down  the  piano,  and  Ida  picked  up  her  mandoline. 

“I  daresay,”  she  said,  “I  shall  be  asked  to 
sing,  so  I  may  as  well  be  ready.” 

She  sang  a  very  merry  lilt  this  time,  why,  I 
do  not  know.  Just  because  she  was  wayward,  I 
suppose. 

“Miss  Hamilton  will  now  sing,  I  am  sure,” 
said  Llewellyn. 

“I — /  can’t  sing.” 

9* 
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“I  can  hardly  credit  that.” 

“It  is  quite  true  nevertheless,”  Ida  put  in. 
“Jane  has  no  more  voice  than  a  sea-gull.” 

Archie  said  he  was  far  worse  than  a  dozen 
sea-gulls,  so  the  doctor  was  asked  to  sing. 

“Very  well,”  said  Llewellyn,  “I’ll  sing  you  a 
song  in  pure  Welsh.  You  won’t  understand  a  word 
of  it,  but  neither  do  I,  so  it  will  be  some  satis¬ 
faction  to  you  all  to  know  that.” 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  song  nevertheless, 
and  quite  Celtic  in  its  nature,  full  of  pathos,  the 
melody  leaning  at  times  to  positive  sadness. 

There  were  tears  in  Ida’s  eyes.  “  What  a  pity 
one  does  not  know  what  the  words  mean!”  she 
said.  “Have  you  the  music,  Dr.  Llewellyn?” 

“I  have,  Miss  Ida;  I  have  a  copy  of  both  the 
words  and  the  music,  and  I  will  bring  them  to¬ 
morrow  if  you  care  for  them.” 

“I  shall  be  delighted.” 

“But  I  will  have  to  teach  you  how  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  words.” 

“That  will  be  so  kind  of  you.” 

Conversation  now  became  more  general,  and 
Llewellyn  delighted  everyone  by  telling  the  story 
of  their  cruise  in  the  barque,  and  the  awful 
mutiny.  But  he  left  Archie  himself  to  speak  about 
his  terrible  adventure  on  shore  and  the  boat-race 
for  dear  life  itself. 
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Archie  was  just  in  fine  form  for  telling  this 
story,  and  most  graphically  he  described  everything 
from  his  first  landing  on  the  island  till  his  rescue 
after  being  knocked  down  unconscious  with  the 
oar.  A  more  delightful  evening,  on  the  whole,  had 
surely  never  been  spent.  Everything  went  so 
smooth  and  easy,  everything  was  so  untram¬ 
melled. 

It  was  well  nigh  eleven  o’clock  before  Llew¬ 
ellyn  and  Archie  left  at  last,  the  captain  himself 
escorting  them  to  the  beach,  where  there  was  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  finding  a  shore  boat  to 
take  them  off. 

But  before  they  left  the  villa  they  had  given 
the  ladies  their  promise  to  come  to  breakfast  at 
half-past  eight  next  morning. 

At  seven  bells,  therefore — the  time  they  had 
left  word  to  be  called — the  steward  roused  both 
Llewellyn  and  Archie,  and  before  eight  o’clock, 
that  is  in  less  than  one  half-hour,  they  were  bathed 
and  dressed,  and  the  boat  was  alongside  the  star¬ 
board  quarter. 

“I  suppose,”  said  Powerful,  “we  are  not  to 
expect  you  till  we  see  you.” 

“You  may  expect  us  when  we  heave  in  sight,” 
said  Llewellyn;  “but  I  would  not  like  to  promise 
for  much  before  that.” 

So  away  they  went,  the  doctor  handling  the 
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ribbons,  singing  as  they  sped  along  till  the  very 
rocks  gave  back  the  echo. 

What  a  delightfully  social  meal  breakfast  is, 
to  be  sure,  when  partaken  of  in  this  unsophisti¬ 
cated  way ! 

Archie  and  Llewellyn  really  felt  as  if  they 
had  known  this  charming  family  for  years  instead 
of  for  only  a  single  day. 

Ida — Archie  couldn’t  help  thinking — looked 
quite  bewitching  in  her  dress  of  simple  white  with 
flowers  in  her  bonnie  black  hair,  and  a  bunch  of 
purple  bougainvillea  in  her  bosom. 

She  was  not  wayward  to-day.  She  seemed 
quiet  and  subdued,  but  grew  a  little  more  lively 
after  breakfast. 

Both  Llewellyn  and  Archie  were  hungry,  and 
did  ample  justice  to  the  curried  fowl  and  to  the 
cunningly  cooked  fish,  although  neither  had  ever 
seen  fish  so  strangely  shaped  before. 

Then  there  wTas  the  most  delicious  of  fruit, 
which,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  generally  terminates 
every  meal. 

“As  to  the  fish,”  said  Captain  Hamilton,  “I 
have  never  been  in  any  place  where  they  were 
more  numerous  than  on  the  banks  and  shoals  all 
round  the  islands  here.  And  there  are  so  many 
different  varieties,  too,  that  without  consulting  some 
old  native  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  cook 
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and  eat  all  the  sorts  one  caught.  Poisonous? 
Yes,  some  of  the  most  innocent-looking  fish  are 
deadly  poison.” 

“But  you  must  see  our  fishery  or  aquarium,” 
said  Ida.  “That  is  where  we  are  going  to-day, 
you  know.  Just  the  four  of  us.  We  shan’t  take 
any  old  people.  Besides,  the  boat  only  seats  four 
comfortably.  And  wTe  shall  show  you  the  Hermit¬ 
age  as  well.  We  keep  that  up  because  the 
island  is  all  ours.” 

The  boat  left  the  beach  about  ten  o’clock, 
Ida  herself  holding  the  ribbons.  And  a  very 
luxurious  boat  she  was,  most  richly  upholstered 
with  softest  crimson  cushions,  broad  footstools, 
and  with  a  beautiful  awning  overhead. 

As  they  neared  the  barque,  Archie  noticed 
that  Ida  was  gazing  at  it  curiously,  and  a  rather 
happy  thought  struck  him. 

“Would  you  care  to  go  on  board,  Ida?” 
he  asked. 

“Oh,  Archie,  I’ve  been  dying  to  ask  you,  but 
dared  not.  May  we?  A  ship  on  which  a  real 
terrible  battle  has  been  fought  it  may  never  be 
our  luck  to  see  again.” 

Powerful  lowered  the  broadest  ladder,  and 
received  the  ladies  with  great  courtesy  and 
politeness.  And  Ida  made  him  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  mutiny  over  again.  She  did  not 
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mind  “one  little  piece,”  she  said,  how  fearful 
the  details. 

“And  is  that  black  spot  made  by  human 
blood?”  she  asked,  touching  a  gruesome  stain 
with  the  pointed  toe  of  her  boot. 

“It  certainly  was,  Miss  Hamilton.” 

“How  very,  very  interesting!  I  shall  never, 
never  forget  this  treat.” 

Then  they  said  “  Good-day,”  and  passed  over 
the  side  and  into  the  boat. 

There  were  a  few  straggling  white  clouds  in 
the  sky,  and  Archie  could  not  help  remarking 
how  exceedingly  and  beautifully  blue  it  was  all 
between. 

“It  is  too  blue  by  far,”  said  Ida.  “I  don’t 
half  like  it;  and  look  at  that  huge  bank  of  threaten¬ 
ing  clouds  rising  up  in  the  West!  We  are  going 
to  have  a  storm,  and  you’ll  never  forget  it  if  we 
are  caught  in  it.  Pull,  my  good  men,  pull  with 
all  your  might;  you  see,  the  storm  is  coming,  and 
we  must,  if  possible,  reach  the  island  before  it 
bursts  1  ” 

The  men  set  themselves  hard  to  their  task, 
and  the  boat  flew  over  the  water. 

Many  a  pretty  wee  island  they  passed,  on 
which  grew  cedar  trees  and  trailing  bougainvillea, 
with  many  other  wild  flowers,  rich  and  rare. 

There  were  tall,  naked  rocks  too,  many  of 
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them  literally  covered  with  screaming  gulls,  whose 
white  wings,  when  they  rose  in  mass,  almost  hid 
the  sky. 

“The  island  at  last,  thank  goodness,”  said 
Ida.  “Now,  men,  drag  the  boat  up,  and  you 
yourselves  take  shelter  in  the  coral  cave.  We 
will  go  on  to  the  Hermitage.” 

A  bright  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  loud 
peal  of  thunder,  showed  they  had  landed  none 
too  soon. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THRILLING  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  SHARK. 

/\  CURIOUS  and  most  romatic  cottage,  so  em¬ 
bowered  or  embosomed  with  climbing  flowers 
and  greenery  that  it  looked  like  a  rock,  soon  met 
the  gaze  of  Archie  and  Llewellyn. 

But  there  was  a  door  in  there  among  the 
foliage,  and  the  specimen  of  humanity  who  threw 
this  door  open  and  bowed  to  the  ladies  was 
certainly  in  keeping  with  the  romance  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings. 

His  hair  was  as  white  as  salt,  as  was  also  his 
long  and  wavy  beard,  but  his  face  was  red  and 
even  young-looking,  while  his  eye  was  quite  as 
bright  and  as  blue  as  the  sky  rifts  between  the 
clouds. 

“And  how  are  you,  Robins?”  said  Ida. 

“Happy,  miss,  and  contented.  I  want  for 
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nothing.  Heaven  is  very  good  to  me  in  my  old 
age.  And  how  are  the  dear  young  ladies  and  their 
mother  and  father?” 

“We  are  all  healthy  and  happy,  Robins,  and, 
look!  I  have  brought  two  young  gentlemen  to  see 
you.” 

Robins  bowed  low  again,  and  Archie  and 
Llewellyn  were  not  slow  to  return  the  old  man’s 
courtesy. 

“Come  in,  my  dear  sirs,  come  in,  all  of  you. 
See!  Another  flash!  We  will  have  a  terrible 
storm,  but  it  will  clear  the  air,  and — ” 

His  voice  was  drowned  now  by  the  awful 
crash  of  the  thunder.  It  sounded  as  if  the  whole 
world  was  being  rent  and  torn  to  pieces.  The 
lightning  became  still  more  vivid,  and  soon  there 
was  hardly  a  second  of  interval  between  the  flash 
and  the  peal  of  thunder,  showing  how  very  near 
the  storm  was  to  the  cottage;  in  fact,  it  was  just 
then  right  overhead. 

Jane  trembled  visibly,  but  there  was  no  fear 
about  Ida.  On  the  contrary,  she  appeared  to 
enjoy  it,  and  whenever  a  brighter  flash  and  a 
louder  peal  than  usual  was  heard: 

“Oh,  how  glorious!”  she  would  cry,  clapping 
her  hands  together  in  childish  glee.  “Oh,  how 
splendid  1  ” 

They  were  by  this  time  in  the  main  or  inner 
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room  of  the  Hermitage.  There  was  the  fire-place 
and  cooking  utensils,  the  hermit’s  humble  bed, 
his  little  library  of  books,  which  the  sill  of  the 
large  stained-glass  window  was  ample  enough 
to  contain,  consisting  as  they  did  only  of  a  huge 
old-fashioned  family  Bible,  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
Burns’  Poems — the  latter  two  volumes  pronouncing 
the  hermit  to  be  a  Scot,  which  indeed  he  was. 
But  he  had  a  good  billet  of  it  here,  though  a 
somewhat  lonesome  one  by  night.  In  his  boat 
by  day,  however,  he  could  go  wherever  he  chose, 
and  often  rowed  himself  to  Hamilton  to  buy  pro¬ 
visions,  and  the  wee  drop  of  Highland  whisky, 
without  which  he  would  have  told  you  his  old 
blood  would  have  congealed. 

His  office  was  to  look  after  the  island,  for 
on  it  were  deer  in  abundance,  of  a  very  small 
and  graceful  species;  also  guinea-pigs  in  droves, 
and  rabbits  as  well,  to  say  nothing  of  rare  and 
beautiful  flowers.  But  Robins  had  also  to  look 
after  the  fisheries,  or  aquarium,  else  mischievous 
people  would  have  landed  to  catch  the  inmates 
with  nets. 

There  were  in  the  walls  of  the  Hermitage 
many  strange-looking  and  very  ugly  stuffed  snakes 
and  lizards,  and  several  kinds  of  quadrupeds  as 
well. 

The  storm  lasted  fully  an  hour,  the  rain  coming 
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down  in  terrible  torrents.  It  then  passed,  growling 
away  to  the  eastwards,  and  before  long  no  sound 
of  it  was  to  be  heard. 

The  sun  now  shone  forth  more  brightly  than 
before,  and  every  leaf  on  every  tree  appeared 
to  sparkle  with  silver  or  with  the  tints  of  the 
rainbow. 

But  with  the  departure  of  the  thunderstorm 
the  spirits  of  the  whole  party  seemed  to  rise. 
Archie  felt  elated,  so  did  Llewellyn,  and  no  linnet 
was  ever  more  gay  than  Ida. 

She  led  the  way  next  to  the  fisheries,  as  they 
were  called.  This  was  simply  a  very  large,  some¬ 
what  deep  pool  in  the  coral  rock,  fenced  off  from 
the  sea  by  a  very  fine  grating,  so  that,  although 
the  water  found  a  free  inlet  and  an  exit,  no  fish 
could  leave  the  pool.  The  fish  were  those  that 
had  been  caught  with  the  hand-net  in  the  shallow 
water  among  the  rocks,  and  conveyed  to  the 
fisheries. 

The  inmates  of  the  pool  were  fed  regularly 
twice  a  day  by  the  hermit.  The  feed  Ida  was 
going  to  treat  them  to  now,  and  which  she  had 
brought  from  home  for  the  purpose,  was  an  extra 
meal. 

And  right  hungry  the  inhabitants  of  the  pool 
appeared  to  be. 

“Yes,”  said  Ida,  in  answer  to  a  question 
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from  Llewellyn,  “they  all  live  most  amicably  to¬ 
gether.” 

But  what  a  galaxy  of  beauty  was  to  be  seen 
down  in  that  clear  pool,  with  its  white  and  sandy 
bottom  ! 

I  can  only  just  mention  a  few  of  the  strange 
fishes  as  I  remember  them.  Let  me  tell  you,  then, 
that  the  flat  fishes  of  the  tropics  do  not  swim  on 
the  flat  as  do  our  plaice,  flounders,  and  flukes. 
No,  they  swim  upright,  and  do  not  have  both 
eyes  on  one  side  of  the  head  either,  but  one  on 
each.  There  was  no  fish  here,  then,  of  the  flat 
species,  whose  beauty  was  marvellous.  Each  side 
of  this  strange  creature  was  divided  into  five  large 
irregular  squares,  and  these  were  brightly  and 
brilliantly  coloured  as  follows:  vermilion,  blue, 
orange,  green  and  chocolate.  One,  on  beholding 
a  fish  like  this,  cannot  help  asking  oneself:  What 
does  Nature  do  it  for?  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  colouring  tends  to  the  preservation  of 
species;  for  their  natural  home  is  down  in  deep 
pools,  where  coloured  weeds  wave  and  where 
sea-flowers  grow — in  submarine  gardens,  in  fact ; 
and  when  a  hungry  foe  comes  hurrying  past  in 
search  of  food,  he  does  not  see  this  marvellously 
painted  flat-fish,  or,  if  he  sees  him,  he  concludes 
he  is  but  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  so  leaves  the 
vicinity. 
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There  were  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  these 
flower-fishes  in  this  curious  pool;  they  were  very 
tame,  and  came  readily  to  be  fed,  seeming  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  though  they  had  no  sub¬ 
marine  garden  to  hide  in,  they  were  perfectly  safe. 
There  was  here  also  a  species  of  garfish,  with  a 
transparent  eel-like  body,  in  which  you  could  see 
the  spine  and  other  bones,  which  were  coloured 
a  beautiful  blue.  The  beak  was  long,  like  that  of 
a  snipe,  and  tipped  with  crimson.  A  very  fleet 
and  cunning  fellow,  who  almost  leapt  out  of  the 
water  in  his  hurry  to  secure  the  morsels  thrown 
in  by  Ida.  There  was  another  flat-fish  of  very 
great  beauty,  though  not  very  large.  It  was  called 
the  archangel.  Its  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  extended 
far  beyond  its  tail.  Its  face  bore  a  very  benign 
and  happy  expression,  but  its  chief  peculiarity  lay 
in  its  colour,  which  was  a  bright  cerulean  blue 
all  over. 

There  were  many  other  beautiful  fishes,  which 
I  have  not  time  even  to  name.  Nor  was  the  gro¬ 
tesque  and  the  hideous  absent.  Here,  for  example, 
was  a  short  dumpy  monster  with  a  head  like  an 
elephant,  tusk  and  trunks  and  all,  and  even  the 
body  shaped  somewhat  like  that  animal,  and  here 
was  a  creature  like  a  hedgehog,  with  spines,  and 
the  pretty  little  head,  and  all  complete.  There 
was  a  fish  like  an  ox  and  one  like  a  Yorkshire  pig. 
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But  deep  buried  in  the  sand  were  many 
strange  shell-fish  of  the  lobster  or  crayfish  species, 
that  raised  themselves  now  and  then,  and  stared 
at  the  intruders  with  their  stalky  eyes — warty, 
hideous,  horrible  to  behold. 

“You  have  given  us  a  very  great  treat,  Ida,” 
said  Archie. 

“So  glad,”  said  the  girl;  “and  now  we  must 
be  getting  back.  I  must  run  and  say  good-bye 
to  Daddy  Robins,  else  the  poor  old  fellow  would 
not  sleep  a  wink  to-night.  Jane,  get  the  man  to 
bring  down  the  boat.  It  will  be  the  luncheon 
hour  before  we  get  back.” 

“But  you  are  not  going  to  take  us  back  with 
you,  are  you?”  said  Llewellyn. 

“Certainly,  I  took  you  away.”  And  off  she 
ran  to  see  Robins  again. 

The  party  was  back  at  Banana  Villa  in  good 
time  for  luncheon,  and  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  driving  about  the  beautiful  island,  until  within 
an  hour  of  dinner-time. 

It  was  long  past  ten  at  night  before  the  two 
inseparable  friends  got  back  to  the  ship,  and  they 
were  soon  wrapped  in  sleep. 

Next  day  Archie  had  his  new  uniform,  and 
very  smart  and  nice  he  looked.  Had  Llewellyn 
permitted  him,  however,  he  would  have  gone  to 
visit  the  Hamiltons  in  his  old  rig,  for  in  these 
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new  togs  he  felt  exceedingly  self-conscious,  nor 
did  Ida  fail  to  remind  him  of  this  fact. 

I  must  now  relate  a  terrible  adventure  that 
befell  Archie  Campbell,  all  through  his  own 
rashness. 

He  was  very  fond  of  bathing,  and  bathing 
all  alone ;  so  the  next  day  he  crossed  the  main 
island  and  determined  to  swim  out  to  a  little  tree- 
crowned  rock  about  two  hundred  yards  off. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  difficult  task  for  one  so 
young  and  strong.  Besides,  the  water  was  so 
warm  and  buoyant  that  Archie  really  envied  the 
fishes  who  lived  in  it  always. 

He  reached  the  little  island  in  good  time, 
almost  too  soon  he  thought,  and  landed  in  a 
little  sandy  cove.  He  threw  himself  down  on 
the  beach  to  bask  for  awhile,  then  prepared  to 
start  back  once  more.  He  loved  a  dive,  however; 
so  he  sought  out  the  highest  rock  he  could  find 
and  plunged  at  once  from  it  into  deep  water. 
He  went  down  a  long  way — almost  to  the  bottom, 
in  fact. 

Now,  Archie  always  kept  his  eyes  open  under 
the  water,  so  that  he  could  see  perfectly  well 
around  him.  Judge  what  his  feelings  must  have 
been,  then,  when  he  noted  not  twenty  feet  away 
a  huge  shark  quietly  eyeing  him  previously  to 
making  him  its  prey. 
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It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  understand 
the  state  of  his  mind  at  that  moment.  Of  fear 
as  it  is  generally  understood,  he  had  none  at  all, 
yet  he  possessed  an  intense  longing  to  be  some¬ 
where  else,  far  away  from  this  night-marish  danger. 
He  thought  of  his  mother,  and  he  thought  of  Ivy 
just  then,  and  next  he  began  wondering  to  him¬ 
self  if  it  would  be  a  painful  death;  which  portion 
of  his  body  that  tiger  of  the  ocean  would  seize 
first;  if  his  bones  would  crack;  if  the  water  all 
around  would  be  darkened  with  his  blood.  All 
these  thoughts,  silly  though  some  of  them  were, 
kept  chasing  each  other  through  his  brain  as  he 
gradually  rose  to  the  surface,  the  shark  swimming 
swiftly  round  him  the  while — rushing  about,  in  fact, 
with  inconceivable  speed. 

Archie  thought  it  surely  was  all  over  now, 
when  suddenly,  with  a  loud  yell,  something  dark 
took  the  water  with  a  splash  right  ahead  of  him 
and  between  him  and  the  sea-tiger.  Archie  was 
on  the  surface  by  this  time.  He  had  no  thought 
of  trying  to  escape,  however.  Some  sort  of  a 
fearful  battle  or  fight  was  going  on  yonder,  not 
ten  yards  from  the  spot  where  he  floated.  The 
water  was  so  reddened  with  blood  that  he  could 
see  nothing. 

Something  he  did  see,  however,  in  a  very 
short  time,  which  astonished  him  not  a  little.  He 
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saw  that  shark  floating  on  its  side,  its  horrid  jaws 
still  moving  spasmodically,  and  near  it,  long  knife 
in  hand,  a  merry-faced  laughing  negro. 

“I  cutchee  he  foh  true  in  plenty  time,”  the 
man  said.  “By  golly  I”  he  added,  “he  soon 
gobble  you  up.  He  hab  one  good  dinner,  sup¬ 
pose  I  not  come  plenty  quick.” 

“You  have  saved  my  life,  my  good  fellow; 
however  shall  I  reward  you?” 

“Come,  swim  back.  No  feah  now.  No  moll 
shark.  ’Sides,  dey  not  come  neah  de  black  man. 
Come!” 

Archie  quickly  swam  back  with  the  good 
fellow  who  had  saved  his  life  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  his  clothes. 

He  had  brought  a  towel,  with  which  he  now 
rubbed  himself  quickly  down,  then  commenced 
to  dress. 

“I  cannot  be  your  debtor  altogether,  my 
good  fellow,”  he  said  to  the  black  man,  “though 
I  can  never  pay  you  all  I  owe.  What  is  your 
name?”  he  added. 

“My  name  Sambo,  sah.” 

“What  do  you  do?” 

“I  been  to  sea,  sah.  Now  I  do  odd  jobs. 
My  ole  mudder  still  alive,  massa.” 

“So  you  help  to  support  her?  Does  she  do 
any  work?” 
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“She  was’  clothes,  sah.” 

“What  did  you  do  at  sea,  Sambo?” 

“Oh,  I  steward,  sah.” 

“Steward,  Sambo?” 

“Yes,  sah.” 

“Well  now,”  continued  Archie,  smiling,  “how 
much  do  you  think  I  ought  to  give  you  for  saving 
my  worthless  life?” 

“Well  sah, — I  fink,  sah — dat  sah — plaps  sah  — 
one  leetle  shilling  not  hurt  you  much,  and  one 
small  piece  ob  tobaccy.” 

Archie  laughed  aloud  now.  This  honest 
fellow  valued  his  life  at  a  shilling  and  a  little 
bit  of  baccy.  Archie  had  never  put  a  very  high 
value  upon  himself,  but  it  had  been  a  little  more 
than  that. 

“You  know  the  ship  I  sail  in?” 

“Yes,  sah.  De  barque.” 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  come  with  us  as 
steward?” 

“  Oh,  mooch,  sah,  very  mooch  ;  an’  suppose 
you  gib  me  wage  in  advance.  I  leave  it  wid  my 
po’  ole  good-foh-nuffin  mudder.” 

“Here  is  half  a  sovereign,  Sambo,  to  get 
yourself  some  clothing,  and  if  you  will  come  on 
board  the  barque  to-morrow  morning  we  will  see 
what  is  to  be  done.” 

Sambo  was  rejoiced  beyond  measure.  “Golly, 
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foil  true,”  he  cried,  “I  fight  fifty  shark  for  one 
leetle  piece  ob  money  dat  colour.” 

Then  he  salaamed  and  ran  off. 

Archie  and  Llewellyn  dined  that  evening 
again  with  the  Hamiltons,  and  Archie  had  his 
terrible  shark  adventure  with  which  to  regale 
Ida’s  ears. 

“It  is  quite  delightful,”  she  said;  “but,  of 
course,  it  would  not  have  been  so  very  delightful 
had  you  been  killed.  Oh,  it  must  be  a  fearful 
death  1  ” 

“I  think  I  suffered  all  the  bitterness  of  death,” 
said  Archie,  smiling,  “except  just  the  crunching 
of  my  bones,  and  I  don’t  suppose  I  should  have 
felt  that.” 

“Heigho!”  said  Ida,  some  time  after,  “and 
so  you  sail  away  to-morrow,  and  I  will  never  see 
you  more?” 

“  Oh,  there  is  no  saying,  Ida.  Sailors,  you 
know,  go  everywhere.” 

“Well,  anyhow,  I  shall  miss  you  dreadfully 
for  a  time,  till — till  something  else  turns  up.” 

Archie  laughed.  “You  are  exceedingly  can¬ 
did,”  he  said. 

That  last  dinner  was  saddened  somewhat 
with  the  thoughts  of  parting.  They  had  all  been 
so  happy.  But,  heigho!  nothing  is  eternal  in  this 
world. 
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The  pilot  was  on  board  in  good  time.  The 
same  stolid  individual  as  before,  and  just  as  full 
of  self-conceit.  Sambo  was  on  board  also,  clothed 
respectably,  and  looking  quite  a  handsome  and 
well  set-up  nigger. 

And  so  the  barque  wound  in  and  out,  and 
out  and  in,  till  finally  they  reached  the  open  sea, 
and  the  pilot  was  paid  off. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

STRANGE  ADVENTURES  AFLOAT. 

'"pHERE  is  no  mistake  about  it,  Llewellyn,  we 
have  lost  all  trace  of  the  Alabama,”  said 
Powerful. 

“I  think  she  is  sure  to  be  about  the  West 
Indies  somewhere,”  replied  the  doctor,  “and  we 
must  just  keep  asking  everywhere  and  everybody. 
Where  do  you  think  of  sailing  to  next?” 

“Well,  I  believe  we’d  better  run  down  to 
the  Bahamas.  We  can  touch  at  Cuba  and  Hayti 
and  several  other  places,  and,  as  you  suggest,  just 
make  enquiries.” 

Sambo  was  already  established  as  steward, 
and  the  cook  and  he  got  on  very  well  together, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  most  cooks 
and  stewards. 
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There  was  a  sea  here  that  was  almost  calm, 
and  not  nearly  enough  wind  to  please  our  navi¬ 
gators,  who  were  really  beginning  to  get  quite 
impatient  and  anxious  to  fall  in  again  with  the 
Alabama  and  her  crew. 

“I  tell  you  what  it  is,”  said  Powerful,  one 
day,  “if  this  calm  continues,  for  it  is  next  thing 
to  a  calm,  we  shall  be  very  much  delayed.  Of 
course,  I  don’t  believe  in  shaking  hands  with  his 
Satanic  Majesty  until  you  run  bows  on  to  the  old 
bloke;  but,  you  know,  boys,  that  if  we  don’t  over¬ 
haul  the  Alabama  before  long,  we  can’t  blame 
Captain  Semmes  if  he  gives  us  up  for  lost  and 
logs  us  all  D.D.*  Then,”  continued  Powerful, 
“the  question  would  naturally  arise — what  had 
we  best  do?  Neither  of  us  have  much  money, 
and  we  cannot  live  on  the  wind,  even  if  there 
was  any  wind  to  live  on.” 

“I  suppose,”  said  Llewellyn,  “we  should  have 
to  make  for  some  of  the  Southern  States,  and  try 
to  run  the  blockade,  if  there  is  a  blockade,  and,  if 
captured  by  the  Yanks,  trust  to  being  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war.” 

“Or  hanged  as  pirates.  It  isn’t  a  pretty 
outlook,  Llewellyn.  I  should  hate  being  hanged, 
I  assure  you.  I  can’t  even  bear  to  wear  a  tight 
neck-tie.” 


*  Discharged  dead. 
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Llewellyn  and  Archie  laughed  at  the  strange 
conceit. 

“Well,”  said  Powerful,  “we  must  keep  up 
our  hearts  anyhow.  I  don’t  suppose  the  hemp  is 
spun  yet  that  will  hang  us.  I  think — ” 

Powerful  was  interrupted  by  something  like 
a  shriek  from  Sambo : 

“Oh,  golly,  sah,  run  up.  De  debil  come  foil 
sure.” 

Everyone  was  on  deck  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
out  yonder  in  the  calm  water  they  saw  a  sight 
which  was  really  enough  to  make  almost  anyone 
believe  he  was  dreaming. 

“That  is  the  great  sea-serpent,”*  said  Power¬ 
ful,  at  once. 

It  seemed  undoubtedly  so.  It  was  near  enough 
to  be  distinctly  seen,  and,  judging  by  distance,  it 
was  fully  sixty  feet  long,  with  a  terrible  head, 
though  no  eyes  were  visible,  and  a  great  dorsal 
fin  right  abaft  the  head.  The  body  was  undulat¬ 
ing,  and  dark  in  colour. 

“It  looks  a  most  uncanny  beast,”  said 

*  Although  I  myself  would  not  dare  to  deny  a  real  sea- 
serpent  may  exist,  still  I  am  inclined  to  the  giant  cuttle  fish 
idea,  for  a  creature  like  this,  which  attains  most  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions,  swimming  tail  foremost  as  it  does  through  the  water, 
would  give  all  the  reported  appearance  and  shape  of  the  great 
sea-serpent. 
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Archie.  “Can  anyone  deny,  after  what  we  have 
all  just  seen,  that  a  great  sea-serpent  really  does 
exist?” 

The  “uncanny  beast”  was  now  going  farther 
and  farther  away,  and  finally  disappeared  in  the 
distance,  and  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  on  board 
was  sorry. 

“I  shall  write  an  account  in  my  diary  of 
this  strange  appearance,”  said  Powerful,  “now 
at  once,  and  get  every  man  and  boy  on  board  to 
sign  it.” 

And  Powerful  went  down  below  to  do  as  he 
proposed. 

The  wind  increased,  and  it  was  soon  blowing 
a  seven-knot  breeze,  which  was  certainly  something 
to  be  thankful  for. 

But  in  these  seas,  during  fine  weather,  there 
is  very  little  of  note  to  record.  The  great  sea- 
serpent  is  not  seen  every  day,  though  sharks  may 
be,  and  probably  these  sly  sea-demons  are  ever 
so  much  more  real. 

The  sea-tigers  come  prowling  round  the  ship, 
glancing  up  at  anyone  who  may  be  looking  over 
the  side,  with  a  cunning  leer  in  their  eyes,  but  a 
beggar’s  glance  as  well. 

“Oh,  do  throw  me  down  something  to  take 
the  sharp  edge  off  my  appetite,  please,”  one  seems 
to  say.  “I  haven’t  had  a  morsel  to  eat  since  the 
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day  before  yesterday.  Throw  something  down 
do — a  piece  of  pork,  a  ham-bone,  or  the  second 
mate,  I’m  not  fastidious;  or  drop  overboard  your¬ 
self,  for  I  am  so  hungry!” 

You  may  blaze  away  at  these  gentry  with 
a  revolver  till  you  are  tired;  it  does  not  make 
the  slightest  difference  to  them,  and  it  amuses  you, 
so  load  up  once  more  and  expend  your  cartridges 
as  fast  as  you  can. 

In  these  warm  seas  many  other  strange  fishes 
find  their  way  to  the  surface,  especially  if  your 
ship  happens  to  be  passing  over  a  sand-bank.  It 
is  then  you  see  the  monsters,  grim,  grotesque, 
and  large.  You  may  catch  yourself  wondering 
why  they  were  made  so  hideous,  till  you  remember 
that  their  enemies  may  be  a  little  superstitious, 
just  as  human  beings  are,  and  ready  enough  to 
associate  with  ugliness  the  power  to  do  incal¬ 
culable  mischief. 

I  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  Providence  has 
created  a  single  creature  without  giving  to  it 
the  power  to  preserve  its  life  in  some  way  or 
another. 

The  birds  that  float  around  in  these  warm 
latitudes  are  well  worth  watching.  Some  of  them 
are  very  beautiful,  their  colours  standing  mostly 
by  white;  some  are  very  swift  on  the  wing,  but 
very  shy,  descending  like  flashes  of  lightning  to 
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pick  up  the  morsel  of  fat  you  have  thrown  over¬ 
board,  and  disappearing  again  just  as  suddenly. 
Being  so  far  from  land,  one  cannot  help  wondering 
where  the  lovely  creatures  have  their  homes,  and 
whether  they  go  to  some  lonely  island  every  night 
to  roost.  But  their  powers  of  flight  and  of  en¬ 
durance  on  the  wing  are  very  great. 

There  are  slower-winged  gulls,  not  so  elegant 
in  shape  and  not  so  shy,  that  coolly  alight  astern 
of  the  ship  in  fine  weather  and  ask  to  be  fed. 
And  no  one  could  refuse  those  bright-eyed  bonnie 
birds,  with  their  breasts  like  driven  snow,  a  morsel 
of  something  to  eat. 

The  weather  appears  to  be  always  tantalising 
when  one  wants  to  make  a  quick  passage,  and 
now  it  fell  calm  again,  with  huge  banks  of  clouds 
all  around  the  horizon,  and,  afar  off,  muttering 
thunder. 

They  witness  queer  sights  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  and  one  which  our  heroes  beheld, 
while  still  some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
Bahamas,  was  quite  enough  to  strike  terror  into 
the  heart  of  any  beholder. 

Not  one  water-spout  only,  but  three  or  four. 
They  were  ascending,  however,  and  would  in  all 
probability  be  whirled  for  fifty  or  a  hundred 
leagues  before  falling  with  terrible  force  on  land 
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Archie  and  Llewellyn  watched  with  much 
interest  and  curiosity  the  birth  of  those  tremendous 
water-spouts.  A  black  balloon-shaped  cloud  would 
come  whirling  down  from  the  sky,  and  no  sooner 
would  its  thin  end  come  near  to  the  sea,  than  the 
water  all  about  became  terribly  perturbed.  It 
went  whirling  round  in  one  vast  whirlpool,  which, 
gradually  becoming  elevated  or  tapered  in  the 
centre,  joined  the  cloud  balloon  which  now  ascended, 
dragging  the  huge  column  of  spiral-shaped  water 
after  it.  Then  the  whole  mass  broke  away  from 
the  sea,  and  its  further  progress,  who  could  even 
guess  ? 

“Land  in  sight,  sir  !  ” 

It  was  only  a  low,  green,  tree-clad  island, 
but  it  was  quite  enough  to  cause  Powerful  to  put 
men  in  the  chains,  and  to  pay  closer  attention  to 
working  out  his  reckonings. 

And  first  one  island,  then  another,  and  the 
water  sometimes  so  shallow  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  go  forward,  yet  quite  as  dangerous  to  alter 
course. 

Powerful  had  growled  at  the  lugging  wind 
before — he  blessed  it  now;  for  anything  approach¬ 
ing  even  half  a  gale  would  be  highly  incon¬ 
venient,  with  so  many  shoals  about.  When  a  ship 
in  a  storm  strikes  one  of  these  treacherous  reefs 
she  soon  breaks  up,  and  ten  to  one  the  boats 
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that  arc  lowered  quickly  founder  in  the  surf,  and 
of  the  unhappy  crew  nothing  will  ever  more  be 
heard. 

I  have,  unfortunately,  lost  evidence  as  to  where 
the  barque  first  cast  anchor,  near  to  the  farthest 
northern  Bahamas,  but  I  have  a  good  recollection 
of  poor  Llewellyn’s  enthusiasm  when  describing 
the  floral  beauty  of  the  islands  with  their  waving 
palm  and  cocoa-nut  trees.  My  friend  was  probably 
no  naturalist  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
but  he  was  a  true  lover  of  nature,  and  that  is 
probably  even  better.  In  fact,  the  so-called  naturalist 
is,  just  as  often  as  not,  a  mere  mechanic,  while 
the  man  who  truly  loves  nature  is  always  a  poet 
at  heart  and  sometimes  a  genius. 

His  description  to  me  of  the  beautiful  sub¬ 
marine  gardens  on  the  coral  reefs  was  very 
graphic;  the  strange  masses  of  coral,  the  lovely 
sea-weed,  waving  their  coloured  arms  as  if  instinct 
with  life,  and  the  marvellous  fishes  of  rainbow 
hues  were  all  painted  by  Llewellyn  in  a  way  that 
brought  them  vividly  and  picturesquely  before  the 
mind’s  eye. 

Far  out  to  sea,  wherever  there  were  reefs, 
the  ocean  was  painted  in  the  most  dazzling  colours — 
green,  brown,  and  sometimes  even  red  or  orange. 
These  were  best  seen  from  the  masthead,  and 
Archie  spent  no  little  time  up  there  admiring  them. 
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Shortly  after  getting  fairly  away  to  sea  again, 
and  just  as  night  was  falling,  a  suspicious-looking 
craft  hove  in  sight.  She  felt  inclined  to  cultivate 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  barque,  and  was 
undoubtedly  a  Northern  States  cruiser.  Darkness 
was  friendly,  however,  and  the  barque  got  clear 
away,  for  certainly  neither  Powerful,  Llewellyn, 
nor  Archie  had  any  great  wish  to  become  prisoners 
of  war. 

Still  another  craft  of  a  somewhat  similar  build 
was  sighted  from  the  masthead  early  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  course  was  immediately  altered,  and 
luckily  the  barque  was  not  observed  from  the  deck 
of  the  stranger. 

But,  as  it  was  evident  that  these  seas  swarmed 
with  Yankees,  it  was  just  as  evident  that  there 
could  be  no  Alabama  here. 

The  brave  Confederate  cruiser  might  probably 
be  more  than  a  match  for  any  one  of  these 
prowling  Yankees,  but  she  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  simultaneously  tackle  half  a  dozen,  one 
down  t’other  cornin’  on. 

So  Powerful  changed  his  mind  about  visiting 
Cuba  and  Hayti.  He  determined  to  sail  straight 
for  Martinique,  in  the  hope  of  coming  across  his 
own  ship  there. 

Six  days  passed  without  further  adventure 
and  with  favouring  breezes. 
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They  were  skirting  the  western  shores  of 
San  Domingo,  and  getting  down  into  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea,  before  changing  course  for  the  Antilles, 
when, 

“Sail  ho!”  was  reported  from  the  masthead, 
early  one  morning. 

“Where  away?” 

“On  the  lee  bow,  sir.” 

“Is  she  a  steamer?” 

“I  can’t  quite  make  her  out,  sir.  She  seems 
a  steamer,  but  she  isn’t  steaming,  and  now,  sir, 
she  is  clapping  on  more  sail.  It  is  evident  she 
means  to  overhaul  us.” 

Up  went  Powerful  himself  after  giving  the 
order  to  set  stu’n  sails  alow  and  aloft  and  keep 
her  away  a  bit. 

It  was  evident  at  a  glance,  when  he  clapped 
the  glass  upon  the  interesting  stranger,  that  she 
was  a  Yankee  cruiser  out  and  out. 

It  was  just  as  evident  that  she  had  broken 
her  shaft  or  come  to  grief  of  some  sort,  else  she 
would  have  quickly  got  up  steam  to  engage  in 
the  chase. 

“I’ll  give  her  something  to  do  anyhow,”  said 
Powerful  to  Llewellyn,  “before  she  gets  along¬ 
side.” 

It  was  evident  enough  before  long  that  the 
sailing  powers  of  both  vessels  were  about  equal, 
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for  though  they  carried  on  all  that  day  until  the 
sun  went  down  like  a  huge  blood  orange  in  the 
Western  ocean,  neither  vessel  had  reaped  any 
advantage. 

But,  evidently  afraid  she  might  lose  the  chase 
in  the  darkness,  the  Yankee  now  began  firing- 
round  shot. 

These  shots,  however,  fell  far  short  of  the 
mark,  and  so  they  did  not  frighten  Powerful  one 
little  bit. 

After  giving  an  order  to  keep  her  as  she  was 
going — and  that  was  straight  for  Jamaica — the 
lieutenant  went  down  below  to  dinner.  In  the 
cosy  cabin  Llewellyn  and  Archie  were  already 
lounging,  while  Sambo,  looking  very  smart  indeed, 
was  busy  laying  the  cloth. 

“We’ll  shake  the  Yankee  off  in  the  darkness, 
won’t  we?”  said  Llewellyn. 

“Well,  I  hope  so.  I  don’t  mean  to  alter  my 
course ;  but  he  will  readily  imagine  I  have  done 
so  and  will  alter  his,  and  that,  you  know,  will  put 
his  blessed  nose  all  out  of  joint.  Yes,  now  that 
I  am  so  near  it,  I  will  call  at  Jamaica.  Even  if 
the  Alabama  be  not  there  we  may  get  some  in¬ 
formation  about  her.  For,  by  George,”  he  added, 
“I’m  getting  tired  of  kicking  about  in  this  pur¬ 
poseless  manner.  Steward,  what  have  you  got 
for  dinner?” 
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“Boil  bacon,  sah.  Preserve  potato.  Cala- 
vances  beans.  Plum  dough  to  follow,  sah.  Plum 
dough  and  treacle.  You  want  some  rum,  sah?” 
replied  the  steward. 

“Yes,  Sambo,  let  me  have  a  little  rum.  I 
begin  to  feel  I  need  a  little  Dutch  courage.  You 
have  some,  Llewellyn?  Nol  You,  Archie  Camp¬ 
bell?” 

“No,”  said  Archie;  “strangely  enough,  Pm 
neither  hungry  nor  thirsty  nor  faint.” 

Everybody  made  a  good  dinner  nevertheless, 
and  that  plum  dough  and  treacle  really  wasn’t 
half  bad  tackle. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


“WHY,  BOTHER  ME,  IF  IT  AIN’T  OLD  POWERFUL.” 

REELING  assured  of  their  safety,  everyone 
slept  soundly  enough  that  night,  but  about 
six  o’clock,  and  just  at  dawn  of  day,  the  mate 
came  down  below  and  awoke  Powerful.  And 
the  news  he  had  to  report  was  by  no  means 
gratifying. 

The  enemy  was  just  in  the  same  position  as 
the  previous  night,  and  if  anything  just  a  trifle 
nearer. 

Powerful  was  very  soon  on  deck,  but  nothing 
more  could  be  done  at  present.  Luckily  a  squall 
struck  the  vessel.  The  lieutenant  shortened  no 
sail.  He  just  let  her  rip,  and  she  was  soon  far 
beyond  the  danger  range,  for  the  Yankee  had 
again  been  training  her  guns  on  the  chase,  and 
the  shot  was  falling  most  uncomfortably  near  the 
barque. 
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“Hal  We’ll  do  now,”  Llewellyn  cried,  as  he 
entered  the  cabin  rubbing  his  hands,  and  sat  down 
to  a  breakfast  of  red  herrings,  hard  tack,  eggs  and 
coffee.  “We’ll  do  now.  That  squall  was  God-sent, 
though  it  pretty  nearly  blew  the  sticks  out  of  us. 
By  and  by  we’ll  haul  off  a  piece,  and  Jamaica 
will  soon  be  in  sight.  A  herring,  old  man?  They 
smell  heavenly.” 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the 
splendid  mountains  of  Jamaica  hove  in  sight,  and 
the  Yankee,  knowing,  I  suppose,  that  nothing  more 
could  be  done,  now  put  about  and  sheered  off  on 
another  tack. 

At  sunrise  next  day  the  barque  reached  Port 
Royal,  which,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  is  altogether 
beautiful  and  romantic.  Especially  was  it  so  in 
the  grand  cloudscape  that  at  present  hung  over 
it.  This  could  only  be  described  as  transcendantly 
lovely. 

Had  the  vessel  on  board  which  our  heroes 
were  been  a  splendid  yacht  or  an  English  gun¬ 
boat  many  would  have  been  her  visitors,  but  she 
was  only  just  a  barque  of  very  ordinary  appear¬ 
ance,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  the  paint  missing 
from  her  sides.  So  after  the  pilot  brought  her  to 
anchor,  she  was  left  severely  alone  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  island. 

Nobody,  however,  was  sorry  for  this.  They 
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would  have  the  more  time  to  themselves  to  wander 
about  and  see  the  sights,  and,  even  better  still,  to 
purchase  fresh  fish,  fresh  vegetables  and  the  most 
delicious  of  fruit. 

Llewellyn  and  Archie  were  the  first  to  go  on 
shore,  and  they  were  to  do  the  marketing  also, 
for  their  time  was  not  of  so  much  moment  as  was 
that  of  Lieutenant  Powerful. 

The  ship,  I  should  have  said,  was  by  this 
time  anchored  in  the  land-locked  but  excellent 
harbour  of  Kingston  itself.  This  town,  which  is 
now  really  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  lies  on  the 
north  side. 

It  will  do  the  reader  no  harm  to  know  that 
Jamaica  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful 
islands  on  earth,  and  I  hope  that  one  of  these 
days  he  will  pay  it  a  visit.  But  it  should  not  be 
a  visit  of  days  merely,  but  of  weeks,  or,  better 
still,  of  months,  because  in  that  time  one  becomes 
acclimatised,  and  is  able  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the 
dolce  far  niente ,  or  dreamy,  enviable  kind  of 
existence,  that  seems  to  be  the  lot  of  all  on  this 
island.  Everybody  appears  to  be  somewhat  lazy, 
it  is  true,  yet  everybody  appears  contented  and 
happy,  and  to  be  so  is  surely  the  object  and  aim 
of  existence  after  all. 

But  the  black  men  in  this  place  make  one 
positively  envious  of  their  smiling  complacency. 
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They  are  on  the  best  of  terms  with  themselves. 
Every  day  they  seem  to  think — if  indeed  they 
ever  do  think  at  all — is  sure  to  bring  its  own 
eatables  and  drinkables,  while  sorrow  or  trouble 
is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

And  so  they  grin  and  smile  and  sing,  and 
laze  and  lounge,  just  as  if  there  were  no  hereafter 
at  all. 

Jamaica  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long  by  fifty  broad,  and  the  tremendously  grand 
Blue  Mountains  sweep  from  east  to  west  through 
the  centre  of  it,  and  from  the  sides  of  these  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  wild  rugged 
streams  descend  to  the  coast  and  empty  their 
waters  into  the  ocean. 

But  no  pen  of  mine  could  e’er  depict  the 
rugged  grandeur  of  the  glens  and  gullies  that 
intersect  this  splendid  range  of  mountains,  nor  the 
turmoil  of  its  rivers,  the  roar  of  its  rapids  and 
spray-covered  waterfalls,  nor  the  treescapes  nor 
cloudscapes  to  be  found  here. 

I  do  not  wish  my  story  to  read  the  least 
little  bit  like  a  gazetteer,  else  would  I  tell  you 
of  the  many  species  of  noble  trees  that  grow 
here,  notably  the  ebony,  the  mahogany,  the  lignum 
vitae,  etc. ;  nor  of  the  innumerable  spices  cultivated 
for  exportation,  nor  the  abundance  of  fruit  to  be 
found  everywhere. 
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Sambo  himself,  with  a  market-basket,  accom¬ 
panied  our  heroes,  and  these  latter  took  care  to 
send  him  back  in  good  time,  well  laden  with 
the  pick  and  choice  of  the  markets,  chief  among 
which  was  a  huge  piece  of  turtle,  all  ready  to 
cook. 

But  Kingston  they  found  was  not  a  very  gay 
place,  and  the  best  thing  I  myself  believe  that 
could  be  done  with  it  would  be  to  raze  it  to 
its  foundation  and  build  another  Kingston  in  its 
place. 

Never  mind,  Llewellyn  and  Archie  enjoyed 
themselves,  because  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  do  so.  They  spent  most  of  their  time  riding 
in  a  buggy. 

The  streets  were  at  the  best  sandy  and  rugged, 
but  nevertheless,  by  aid  of  their  coachman,  they 
found  a  place  where  they  could  get  a  long  and 
cool  iced  drink.  And  not  one  but  several,  for  no 
one  here  opens  his  mouth  to  swallow  less  than 
two  or  three  tumblers  full. 

In  driving  in  the  outskirts,  what  struck  our 
heroes  most  was  the  extraordinary  masses  of 
colour  in  gardens  and  hedge-rows.  I  think 
Jamaica  is  called  the  island  of  springs,  but  it 
might  just  as  well  be  called  the  island  of  wild 
flowers.  The  island  of  alligators,  too,  would  also 
be  appropriate,  for  these  scaly  monsters  find  a 
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home  here  in  many  a  stream,  and  even  crawl  out 
on  the  banks  to  bask  in  the  sunshine.  They  are 
not  at  all  agreeable  customers — if  you  happen 
to  tread  on  their  toes;  so,  reader,  if  you  go  to 
Jamaica  I  would  advise  you  to  give  these  charming 
little  pets  a  wide  berth. 

I  am  really  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  bring 
Archie  into  contact  with  one  of  these  interesting 
creatures,  to  have  him  seized  by  the  jacket  and 
dragged  into  the  stream,  and  saved  in  some  mar¬ 
vellous  manner  just  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  But 
he  had  no  adventures  of  any  sort,  and  so  I  am 
sad,  in  that  I  must  so  far  disappoint  my  brave 
reader. 

At  one  o’clock  Archie  and  Llewellyn  found 
their  way  to  the  principal  hotel,  and  enjoyed  an 
excellent  luncheon,  washed  down  with  a  little  iced 
claret  cup. 

But  after  seeing  a  little  more  of  the  town, 
they  got  on  board,  and  Archie  once  more  started 
writing  letters. 

How  he  wished  that  he  could  only  hear  from 
Ivy!  but  this,  of  course,  was  an  impossibility  so 
long  as  he  was  a  rover  and  a  sailor  on  board  the 
Alabama. 

Powerful  had  not  gone  on  shore. 

“I  had  meant  to  do  so,”  he  told  Llewellyn, 
“but  when  that  piece  of  beautiful  turtle  came 
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on  board,  I  really  did  not  see  the  fun  of  going 
on  shore  to  bake  myself  in  the  sun  among  dust 
and  dirt  and  effectually  spoil  my  appetite  for 
dinner.” 

Well,  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  our  heroes 
enquired  several  times  if  any  Confederate  cruiser 
had  been  lying  here  or  at  Port  Royal,  but  the 
answer  was  invariably  “No  l” 

When  this  was  reported  to  Powerful  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  stay  but  a  very  short  time  at  the 
place. 

Fresh  water  and  provisions  were  to  be  laid 
in,  with  a  few  creature  comforts,  and  after  that 
the  pilot  was  ordered,  and  one  lovely  morning, 
with  the  mountain-tops  bathed  in  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  colours  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  the  barque 
passed  out,  and  was  soon  steering  S.E.  by  E.  en 
route  for  Martinique. 

Winds  were  again  very  favourable,  and  for 
nearly  a  week  no  Yankee  cruiser  intercepted  their 
course. 

Then  they  had  a  very  strange  adventure 
indeed. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  island  of  Martinique 
lies  one  of  its  principal  ports,  St.  Pierre,  with  a 
population  of  about  twenty  thousand.  They  were 
bearing  up  for  this,  tack  and  half  tack,  against 
rather  a  high  wind,  and  as  night  had  fallen, 
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Powerful  determined  to  lay  to  until  daylight, 
because  he  knew  very  little  of  the  anchorage  at 
this  port. 

It  must  have  been  about  five  bells  in  the 
first  watch,  when  suddenly  in  the  soft  moonlight 
a  ship  was  seen  to  emerge  from  under  the 
shadow  of  the  land  and  bear  straight  down  upon 
the  barque,  bringing  the  breeze  with  her,  of 
course. 

Her  movement  was  so  suspicious  that  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Powerful  determined  to  give  himself  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  so  put  about  and  went 
sliding  away  on  the  half  gale. 

A  blank  shot  fired  showed  that  without  doubt 
she  was  a  cruiser. 

Powerful  at  first  took  no  notice  of  the  enemy, 
but  when  a  round  shot  fell  far  short  he  told 
Llewellyn  he  would  give  the  insolent  cruiser  a 
race  for  it. 

Now  before  the  wind  the  barque  could  fly 
like  an  Arab  dhow,  and  though  the  cruiser  could 
hold  her  ground,  she  certainly  could  not  come  up 
with  the  chase. 

The  Yankee,  however,  was  now  seen  to  be 
getting  up  steam,  but  this  delayed  her  consider¬ 
ably,  and  the  barque  was  very  far  away  indeed 
before  she  was  again  in  a  good  position  to  take 
up  the  race. 
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“I’ll  go  right  back  to  Jamaica  rather  than 
be  taken,”  said  Powerful,  determinately. 

“Certainly,  if  we  can.” 

It  was  now  past  six  bells,  but,  of  course,  no 
one  thought  of  turning  in  or  even  of  keeping 
below.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  that  dark  object 
far  astern,  with  the  flames  and  white  smoke  pour¬ 
ing  up  from  her  funnel. 

It  was  about  two  bells  in  the  morning  watch 
when  Powerful  stamped  his  foot  angrily  on  the 
deck. 

“By  George,  Llewellyn,”  he  cried,  “we  are 
being  overhauled.  I  must  say,  it  is  very  provoking 
after  all  our  trouble.” 

Shortly  after  this  a  round  shot  fell  as  close 
astern  as  to  send  the  water  on  board  the  barque 
in  gallons  and  treat  those  in  the  vicinity  to  a 
shower  bath. 

“Pleave  to,”  cried  Powerful  to  the  mate.  “The 
game’s  up,  boys,”  he  said  to  our  heroes.  “Now 
we  have  to  cultivate  sang  froid  and  endeavour 
to  make  the  best  of  it.” 

In  a  short  time  the  cruiser’s  boat  was  along¬ 
side,  and  the  ladder  was  lowered  over  the  side 
for  their  conveyance. 

“A  pretty  dance  you’ve  led  us  1”  said  the 
officer,  scrambling  up  the  side;  “why  didn’t  you 
heave  to  at  once  and  be  done  with  it.  Why 
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couldn’t  you — why — why — bother  me,  if  it  ain’t 
old  Powerful,  and  we’ve  been  chasing  our  own 
barque  all  this  time  I  ” 

“And  bother  me,”  said  Powerful,  “if  it  isn’t 
the  merry  face  of  old  Champion,  and  we’ve  been 
running  away  from  the  brave  Alabama  for  the 
last  four  hours.” 

Champion  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
laughter.  “Ho!  hoi  ho!”  he  laughed,  likewise 
“ha!  ha!  ha!”  and  he  had  to  bend  himself  double 
and  unfold  himself  again  a  dozen  times  at  least 
before  he  quite  got  over  it. 

“Why,  I  shall  remember  this  until— ha!  ha! 
ha!  until  my  dying  day!” 

“Well,  come  down  below  anyhow,”  said 
Powerful,  “and  have  some  kind  of  refreshment. 
You  must  be  hungry  and  thirsty  and  everything 
else  combined!” 

The  two  went  trudging  down  to  the  cabin, 
and  Powerful  soon  found  something  to  eat  and 
something  to  drink  also. 

“And  now,”  said  Champion,  “you  must  come 
on  board  with  me  and  show  your  papers,  and  as 
you  are  a  Yank  right  enough,  ten  to  one  we  shall 
burn  you.” 

This  was  Champion’s  fun. 

When  Semmes  saw  Powerful,  though  he 
looked  rather  astonished  at  first,  he  accorded  him 
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a  right  hearty  welcome,  and  while  the  barque  was 
being  cleared  of  everything  that  was  useful, 
Powerful  was  seated  in  the  captain’s  cabin,  telling 
him  all  his  terrible  story. 

After  that,  Semmes  gave  the  order  to  fire 
the  barque,  and  seldom  was  such  a  blaze  seen 
as  that  which  soon  lit  up  both  sea  and  sky  for 
miles  around. 

Powerful  was  very  much  surprised  to  be  told 
that  there  were  two  ladies  and  their  husbands  on 
board  the  Alabama.  But  he  was  too  glad  to  get 
back  to  his  own  ship  to  concern  himself  much 
about  anything. 

Well,  there  would  be  no  getting  in  anywhere 
to-night.  They  must  dodge  about  at  sea  until 
morning. 

Powerful  and  his  companions,  Llewellyn  and 
Archie,  were  so  thoroughly  tired  that  they  were 
glad  enough  to  turn  in  with  rugs  on  the  lockers, 
and  they  slept  as  soundly  as  ever  they  had  done 
in  their  lives  before. 

The  island  belongs  to  the  French,  and  it  was 
at  Fort  de  France  that  they  dropped  anchor,  just 
after  breakfast. 

The  Governor  was  exceedingly  kind,  and  ac¬ 
corded  them  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  ladies  bade  the  officers  here  a  kindly 
good-bye,  and  the  other  prisoners  being  landed, 
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the  Alabama  was  once  more  a  clean  ship — in  a 
manner  of  speaking — and  quite  ready  for  any 
number  of  further  adventures. 

From  all  they  had  heard  of  the  Alabama, 
the  French  officers  looked  upon  her  as  a  redoubt¬ 
able  pirate,  and  her  skipper  as  a  bloodthirsty 
fire-eating  buccaneer.  They  were  indeed  surprised 
when  they  came  on  board  and  found  everything 
so  different. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

“THE  CUT-THROAT  PIRATE.” 

HAT  a  splendid  flavour  of  the  olden  times 


and  of  great  lumbering,  over-sparred  black 
hulks  of  ships,  and  jolly  tars  of  the  old,  old  school, 
who  chewed  the  “quid”  everlastingly,  who  hitched 
up  their  trousers,  spat  in  their  hands  and  ana¬ 
thematised  their  own  eyes,  these  little  wizards 
“The  Spanish  Main”  bring  up  before  one’s  mental 
vision;  the  days  that  Dibdin  delighted  to  sing 
about,  the  days  that  Captain  Marryat,  in  his  jolly, 
rollicking  novels,  liked  to  recall  and  paint  to  the 
life,  as  only  he  could! 

“The  Spanish  Main!”  Yes,  but  why  should 
I  be  thinking  about  the  Spanish  at  this  moment. 
Well,  it  was  because  Captain  Semmes,  although 
he  found  the  Agrippina,  his  old  coaling-ship, 
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here,  was  unable  to  coal  owing  to  circumstances 
over  which  he  certainly  had  no  control. 

The  Agrippina  had  been  waiting  for  the 
Alabama  for  nine  days.  That  would  not  have 
mattered  much  had  the  old  Scotsman  who 
commanded  her  kept  his  counsel  to  himself,  and 
not  told  everybody  who  he  was  and  all  about 
the  Alabama,  and  how  she  might  be  expected 
round  there  in  a  few  days,  and  how  she  was  a 
tip-top  ship,  and  how  the  captain  was  playing  “  old 
Harry”  with  the  Yankee  shipping,  and  how  he 
meant  to  continue  the  game  as  soon  as  he  coaled 
ship.  It  was  a  proof  of  the  old  saying  that 
“when  wine  is  in,  wit  is  out.” 

But  Captain  Semmes  had  come  in  at  last, 
and,  seeing  how  things  stood,  ordered  his  coal- 
ship  off  at  once  to  a  little  island  in  the  Spanish 
Main,  he  himself  to  follow  by  and  by. 

He  would  not  permit  that  old  Scot  to  go  on 
shore  again — off  he  must  go  immediately,  and 
off  he  did  go,  the  captain  of  the  Alabama 
watching  the  ship  until  she  had  almost  disappeared 
over  the  horizon. 

Before  Captain  Semmes  had  turned  out  next 
morning,  Mr.  Champion,  who  was  officer  of  the 
watch,  came  down  to  report  that  a  ship  of  war 
had  arrived  in  the  offing  and  that  she  looked 
very  like  the  San  Jacinto. 
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“Oh!”  said  Semmes,  beginning  to  dress, 
“we  shan’t  worry  much  over  that  old  tar-barrel. 
No,  we  shan’t  fight  her ;  she  carries  twice  as  much 
metal  as  we  do  and  has  double  the  crew.  She 
would  blow  us  into  the  air.  But,  my  dear  Cham¬ 
pion,  though  we  cannot  fight  we  can  run.  We 
have  the  heels  on  her,  and  can  just  choose  our 
own  time  about  departing.  I’ll  be  up  in  a 
minute,  Lieutenant  Champion.” 

The  day  wore  on,  and  the  whole  crew  on 
board  of  the  “  old  tar-barrel”  were  engaged  in 
making  preparations  for  the  inevitable,  that  is, 
for  the  coming  battle  with  the  Alabama,  which 
they  thought  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Well,  but  Captain  Semmes  was  in  no  way 
inclined  to  humour  them.  He  had,  he  hoped,  a 
few  more  Yankee  merchantmen  to  scupper  yet, 
before  he  himself  should  make  the  grand  dive 
down  to  Davy  Jones. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  French  officer 
Semmes  obtained  a  chart  of  the  whole  roadstead, 
and  he  found  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  out,  so  he  kept  his  mind  very  easy.  He 
talked  cheerfully  to  his  officers,  and  their  hearts 
grew  light  in  consequence. 

When  night  fell,  fires  were  lit,  but  no  lights 
were  permitted  anywhere  about  the  ship.  The 
guns  were  cast  loose  and  every  man  was  at  his 
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quarters,  as  no  one  knew  what  really  might 
occur. 

But  the  night  was  favourable,  for  the  sky 
was  overcast ;  a  thick  drizzle  of  rain  had  begun 
to  fall,  and,  in  common  parlance,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  indeed  to  see  your  finger  before 
you. 

So  under  full  steam  the  Alabama  by  and  by 
slipped  away,  never  so  much  as  seeing  the 
shadow  of  the  San  Jacinto.  The  captain  of  that 
ship  had  gone  early  to  bed  to  dream  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  battle  that  was  to  take  place  next  day,  and 
when  morning  came  and  the  officer  of  the  watch 
reported  the  fact  that  the  Alabama  had  gone, 
why,  he  would  hardly  give  himself  time  to  dress. 
He  “threw  on”  his  things  anyhow,  and  rushed 
on  deck  to  rub  his  eyes  and  marvel,  and  to 
marvel  and  rub  his  eyes  again. 

But  there  was  no  getting  over  the  fact — the 
Alabama  was  gone,  and  the  skipper  of  the  San 
Jacinto  was  left  lamenting. 

“Facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding,”  says 
Burns,  the  poet. 

Semmes  was  in  a  humour  to  smile  next 
morning. 

Llewellyn — who  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  captain,  and  with  whom  he  permitted  him¬ 
self  more  freedom  than  he  did  most  of  his  other 
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officers,  because,  of  course,  Llewellyn  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  working — Llewellyn,  I  was  going 
to  say,  he  found  on  the  bridge,  telescope  in  hand. 

“You  don’t  see  anything  of  an  old  tar-barrel 
called  the  San  Jacinto,  do  you,  my  good  assistant 
surgeon?” 

“No,”  answered  Llewellyn,  laughing.  “I’m 
really  afraid,  sir,  we  have  lost  the  poor  little 
dear.  But  it  won’t  spoil  our  appetite  for  our 
red-herrings,  will  it,  sir?” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha;  I  wonder  how  the  skipper  of 
the  tar-barrel  will  look  this  morning  when  he  finds 
the  place  that  once  knew  the  Alabama  now 
knows  her  no  more?” 

That  very  day,  towards  evening,  the  Alabama 
was  off  Blanquilla,  a  tiny  desert  island  on  the 
coast  of  Venezuela. 

This  was  the  rendezvous  at  which  he  was 
to  meet  his  coal-ship  and  the  grog-loving,  talk¬ 
ative  Scot,  and  here  he  was. 

Well,  Captain  Semmes  was  a  little  surprised 
at  finding  a  Yankee  schooner  here  in  the  road¬ 
stead  busy  making  off  oil. 

The  Alabama,  be  it  remembered,  was  under 
the  United  States  flag,  and  this  innocent  soul  of 
a  skipper  came  out  in  his  own  boat  to  pilot 
Semmes  in.  He  even  told  the  Alabama  captain 
all  about  the  doings,  or  rather  supposed  doings, 
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of  his  own  terrible  piratical  ship  and  of  the  aw¬ 
ful  and  cut-throat  pirate  and  Blue  Beard  that 
commanded  her,  and  this  dread  craft,  he  said, 
was  even  now  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  that  he, 
Semmes,  might  take  heart  of  grace,  for  he  was 
big  enough  to  sink  her. 

On  reading  this  little  story  one  cannot  really 
help  being  sorry  for  the  green  and  innocent 
skipper  of  that  little  Yankee  whaler  when  Cap¬ 
tain  Semmes  sent  for  him  and  revealed  to  him  his 
identity. 

He  was  the  cut-throat  pirate!  He  was  the 
Alabama!  And  that  worthy  whaler’s  face  got 
longer  and  longer  every  moment,  but  it  brightened 
up  again,  and  he  declared  that  Semmes  was  a 
gentleman,  when  told  that  his  ship  would  not  be 
burned,  although  he  would  be  kept  prisoner  on 
board  the  Alabama  until  she  was  ready  to  sail, 
after  which  he  could  sail  scot-free. 

The  skipper  of  the  whaling  schooner  never 
seemed  quite  comfortable,  however.  Probably 
he  thought  that  Captain  Semmes  would  change 
his  mind  and  set  the  torch  to  his  dear  little  ship 
after  all. 

But  Semmes  had  no  such  intention.  It  took 
the  Alabama  nearly  a  whole  week  to  coal  and 
clean  ship. 

Well,  they  could  not  have  been  lying  in  a 
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quieter  or  more  out-of-the-way  place;  for  the 
island  was  entirely  uninhabited,  except  by  quite 
a  variety  of  game  birds,  as  well  as  flamingoes, 
more  used  for  their  beautiful  feathers  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 

At  length  the  skipper  was  restored  to  his 
schooner,  and  there  was  not  a  much  happier  man 
than  he  just  then. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  one  thing,  Captain 
Semmes  had  long  since  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
all  the  mischief  he  could  to  the  Northern  Ameri¬ 
cans,  or  Yankees,  and  when  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  anything  he  went  at  it  with  a  right 
hearty  good  will. 

He  now  declared  to  his  officers  his  intention 
of  running  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  with  and  smashing  up,  if  possible, 
Banks’s  fleet,  which,  from  information  received,  he 
knew  had  fitted  out,  at  Boston  and  New  York, 
transport  for  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  men 
for  the  invasion  of  Texas. 

If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  along  the 
Texan  shore  he  will  note  that  there  is  an 
island  called  Galveston  near  it.  There  is  also 
thereon  a  town  of  the  same  name,  and  a 
splendid  open  bay  over  thirty  miles  long  by 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  wide.  It  was  at  this 
place,  then,  that  Banks’s  expedition  was  to  cast 
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anchor  previous  to  the  landing  and  capture  of 
Texas. 

Now  Captain  Semmes  knew  this  bay  right 
well,  and  the  Galveston  bar  also,  and  he  knew 
that  there  were  but  little  over  ten  feet,  or  under 
two  fathoms,  of  water  in  this  bar,  so  that  the 
immense  expedition,  with  its  horses  and  baggage 
and  guns,  would  have  to  be  landed  in  open  boats, 
leaving  the  ships,  which  would  number  eighty 
or  ninety,  to  wallow  about  in  the  roadstead. 

Semmes’s  plan  was  to  make  a  night  attack 
upon  these  ships  and  just  sink  or  burn  as  many 
as  he  could  and  damage  as  many  others  as 
possible. 

But  what  about  the  ships  of  war  which  would 
be  certain  to  convoy  so  large  a  number  of  un¬ 
armed  transports  ? 

Well,  our  brave  Semmes  had  thought  of 
that,  but  night  was  to  cover  his  attack,  and  it 
was  to  be  of  so  dashing  and  sudden  a  character 
that  the  mischief  would  be  done  to  the  Yankees 
ere  ever  the  gunboats  could  get  up  steam  and 
come  to  the  rescue. 

Believe  me,  readers,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  that  old  Latin  saying,  “ Fortuna  favet 
fortibus ’  (fortune  favours  the  brave).  Nothing 
venture  nothing  win,  you  know,  and  the  captain 
of  the  Alabama  knew  that  right  well. 
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The  Confederate  cruiser  left  the  desert  is¬ 
land — after  sending  our  worthy  Scotch  skipper 
and  his  coal-ship  on  to  another  rendezvous  in 
the  Mexican  Gulf — about  the  latter  end  of  No¬ 
vember.  Well,  there  would  be  six  weeks  to  pass 
yet  before  the  transports  could  be  expected  at 
Galveston,  and  Captain  Semmes  determined  to 
fill  up  the  time  in  the  good  old  fashion. 

When  the  Alabama  entered  the  passage  be¬ 
twixt  St.  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico  she  proceeded 
with  the  greatest  of  caution. 

“No  doubt,”  said  Semmes  to  his  first  lieu¬ 
tenant,  “so  important  a  strait  has  not  been  left 
unprotected  by  the  Yankees,  and  we  may  expect 
to  meet  one,  if  not  two,  cruisers  here.” 

“We’ll  fight,  I  suppose,  sir?” 

“My  good  Kell,”  replied  the  captain,  “if 
we  meet  with  a  craft  about  our  own  metal  we’ll 
give  her  battle ;  if  she  is  much  bigger  than  we 
are,  why,  then,  we’ll  let  her  take  a  view  of  our 
stern-ports. 


“He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day!” 

But,  greatly  to  Semmes’s  surprise  and  delight, 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  guardship  or  cruiser 
in  the  whole  passage. 

I  suppose  I  am  not  the  only  sailor  who  has 
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observed  that  more  great  happenings  either  on 
sea  or  on  land  occur  on  a  Sunday  than  on  any 
other  day  of  the  week  ! 

Well,  it  was  on  Sunday  that  the  Alabama 
had  just  got  about  clear  of  the  passage.  It  was 
the  forenoon  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  day,  and 
the  ship  was  under  sail. 

The  morning’s  work  was  over.  Not  that 
there  ever  was  much  work  done  on  board  the 
cruiser  on  a  Sunday,  but  there  was  no  parson 
to  read  lessons  or  conduct  service,  and  as  Cap¬ 
tain  Semmes  believed  thar  clean  linen  is  next  to 
godliness,  it  was  his  custom  of  a  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  to  have  a  thorough  tidy  up,  and  men  and 
officers  were  obliged  thereafter  to  muster  in  their 
best  clothes  just  as  if  going  to  church. 

The  ship  not  being  under  steam  to-day, 
there  was  on  board  what  might  have  almost  been 
called  a  holy  calm.  The  sails  worked  easy;  there 
was  no  troubled  flapping.  When  a  man  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  go  along  the  deck  he  walked  gingerly, 
as  if  afraid  his  footsteps  would  rudely  break  the 
stillness. 

The  men  forward  were  lounging  around  the 
fo’c’s’le  reading  or  yarning,  and  the  officers  on 
quarter-deck  or  ship’s  waist  leant  languidly  over 
the  bulwarks  talking  low  to  each  other,  or  silently 
watching  the  blue,  laughing  water  that  went 
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rippling  along  by  the  ship’s  side.  So  cool  and 
clear  did  it  look  that  more  than  one  of  the  ship’s 
company  thought  he  would  dearly  like  to  strip 
and  dive  therein. 

But  a  voice  from  aloft,  “Sail  in  sight,  sir!” 
set  everyone  in  motion. 

There  was  no  more  languor  now. 

It  was  Powerful’s  watch. 

“Where  away?”  he  shouted. 

“A  point  or  two  on  the  lee  bow,  sir.” 

“Good!” 

And  every  stitch  of  canvas  that  could  be 
set  was  thrown  out  to  woo  the  breeze. 

Yes,  she  was  a  Yankee.  That  was  soon 
apparent  to  the  merest  tyro. 

Nor  had  the  Alabama  much  of  a  chase,  for 
the  Federal  States  flag  threw  the  crew  of  the 
Yankee  ship  off  suspicion. 

In  good  time  the  Cooke — for  that  was  the 
Yankee’s  name — was  overhauled,  and  both  the 
captor  and  the  captive  lay  to. 

The  whole  of  the  day  was  most  pleasantly 
spent  in  transferring  provisions  and  stores  of  all 
kinds  from  this  Boston  ship  to  the  Alabama,  for 
the  Cooke  was  luckily  laden  with  all  sorts  of 
nice  things. 

Then,  last  of  all,  the  crew  was  taken  over  to 
the  cruiser,  and  the  chronometer  being  secured, 
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one  of  the  officers,  assisted  by  a  couple  of  men, 
made  a  bonfire  of  the  bonnie  ship. 

As  night  was  already  falling  they  left  her 
burning,  lighting  up  the  sea  in  all  directions  and 
astonishing  the  sharks. 

We  find  the  Alabama  capturing  still  another 
prize,  but  she  had  a  neutral  cargo  on  board, 
and  was  otherwise  small  and  of  little  consequence, 
so  she  was  liberated  on  ransom  bond ;  but  not 
before  the  crew  of  the  burned  Cooke  was  put 
on  board  her.  So  she  came  in  very  handy 
after  all. 

On  the  very  next  Sunday  great  excitement 
prevailed  on  board  the  Alabama,  for  early  in  the 
forenoon  a  brig-rigged  steamer  was  sighted  away 
down  on  the  port  bow,  and  orders  to  get  up 
steam  with  all  haste  were  immediately  issued  to 
the  engineers. 

They  did  all  they  could,  and  under  the 
Federal  flag  the  Alabama  started  to  overhaul  that 
great  steamboat. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  with  hardly  any  wind, 
and  but  little  sea  on. 

Captain  Semmes  had  at  first  intended  to 
cross  the  steamer’s  hawse,  but  did  not  succeed, 
and  crossed  her  wake  instead. 

Those  on  board  that  steamer  were  evidently 
enjoying  the  delights  of  this  delightful  day. 
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There  were  soldiers  lounging  forward,  and 
under  the  snowy  awnings  officers  in  bright  uni¬ 
forms  and  ladies  as  well.  The  latter  were  viewing 
the  Alabama  through  their  lorgnettes,  for  she 
was  doubtless  an  object  of  great  interest  to  all 
on  board. 

But  when  the  Alabama  suddenly  put  her 
helm  hard  a-port,  lowered  the  Federal  and  hoisted 
the  Confederate  flag,  the  consternation  on  board 
seemed  to  know  no  bounds.  Some  ladies  were 
fainting,  and  nearly  all  had  to  sit  down,  while 
even  the  men  and  officers  showed  that  they  were 
considerably  taken  aback. 

Then  a  blank  shot  was  fired,  and  nearly 
every  lady  who  was  capable  of  making  her  feet 
her  friends  ran  down  below. 

But  the  steamer  had  not  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  giving  in  or  giving  up  without  a  race. 
She  put  on  more  power,  and  it  was  not  until  a 
well-aimed  shot  from  the  Alabama  tore  one  of 
her  masts  almost  in  two,  that  she  stopped  ship 
and  was  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  unbiquitous 
cruiser. 

Now  Captain  Semmes  himself  tells  an  amus¬ 
ing  story  in  his  log  (“Service  Afloat”),  which  I  take 
the  liberty  of  paraphrasing  for  the  benefit  of  my 
readers: 

Lieutenant  B.  boarded  the  Ariel — such  was 
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the  steamer’s  name — first,  and  when  he  returned 
he  had  a  woeful  tale  to  tell.  For  first  and  fore¬ 
most  the  Ariel  was  an  outward-bound  steamer, 
and  she  had  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  women 
and  children  on  board;  secondly,  that  the  officers 
(soldiers  hardly  worthy  of  the  name)  were  in  a 
state  of  panic ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  ladies  down 
below  in  the  ladies’  cabin  were  in  fits  of  hysterics. 
They  had  been  reading  accounts  of  the  depre¬ 
dations  and  terrors  of  the  “pirate  ship”  in  Federal 
newspapers,  and  fully  expected  that  one  and  all 
of  them  would  have  to  walk  the  plank,  to  be 
drowned  or  devoured  by  awful  sharks,  and  per¬ 
haps  have  their  throats  cut,  besides  having 
to  suffer  every  other  indignity  that  can  be 
mentioned. 

Well,  here  was  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.  Five 
hundred  women  and  children,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  marines  and  bluejackets!  Why, 
the  Alabama  could  not  contain  them  all  were 
they  to  be  packed  as  close  as  herrings. 

However,  the  fears  of  the  ladies  must  be 
allayed,  so  with  an  eye  to  a  good  joke  Captain 
Semmes  sent  below  for  his  best  looking  and  most 
gallant  officer.  I  must  not  mention  his  name, 
though  he  was  at  the  Cape  when  I  was  stationed 
at  Simon’s  Town. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Blank,”  said  Semmes,  “I  believe 
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that  you  have  been  in  ladies’  society  once  or 
twice. 

“  Rather,  sir;  in  fact,  somehow  I  like  to  be,” 
was  the  reply. 

“Well,  the  fact  is  this:  there  are  a  whole 
lot  of  the  gentler  sex,  many  young  and  beautiful, 
and  some  probably  not  so  young  nor  so  beauti¬ 
ful,  who  are  terror-stricken  with  the  belief  that 
we  are  red-handed  cut-throats,  and  that  we  are 
even  now  preparing  to  massacre  them  all  in  cold 
blood.” 

“Yes,  sir;  I  understand.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Blank,  I  wish  you  to  go  off,  to 
find  your  way  into  their  presence,  and  do  some¬ 
thing  to  comfort  and  reassure  them.” 

“A  most  delightful  task,  sir.” 

“But,  Lieutenant — ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“I  naturally  wish  you  to  make  the  best  of 
yourself.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well,  you  will  go  below  and  rig  yourself 
out  in  your  very  newest  and  bravest  uniform, 
get  from  Bartelli  my  most  beautiful  sword-knot, 
and — well,  just  go  and  see  what  you  can  do  with 
these  hysterical  members  of  the  fair  sex.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

And  away  went  Mr.  Blank. 
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He  did  not  take  long  to  rig  out,  nor  ‘‘fig” 
out — no  sailor  does — and  when  he  came  on 
deck  again  he  really  looked  altogether  a  naval 
dandy. 

He  seemed  on  the  very  best  terms  with  him¬ 
self  too. 

“I  have  a  message  for  the  ladies,”  he  told 
the  captain  of  the  Ariel;  “may  I  go  down  below 
to  their  cabin  ?  ” 

“Certainly,  sir,”  said  the  captain.  “Delighted, 
I’m  sure.” 

“It  is  a  message  that  will  go  far  to  comfort 
them,”  remarked  Mr.  Blank;  “for  I  fear  they  are 
rather  in  a  bad  way.” 

“Thanks,  I’m  sure;  I  will  myself  show  you 
below.” 

“Ladies,”  said  Captain  J.,  when  the  door 
was  opened,  “here  is  an  officer  from  the  Alabama 
with  a  message  from  Captain  Semmes. 

Mr.  Blank  bowed. 

There  were  one  or  two  little  hysterical  screams, 
but  curiosity  soon  got  the  better  of  them,  and 
even  those  who  had  been  reclining  hysterically 
on  the  lounges  sat  up  to  look  at  the  interesting 
stranger. 

“Oh,  tell  me,”  said  one,  “ are  you  a  cut-throat 
pirate  ?  ” 

“Hide  nothing  from  me,”  cried  a  sentimental- 
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looking  old  maid,  “for  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
passed;  but  are  you  a  frightful  buccaneer?” 

“On  the  contrary,  ladies,  I  am  one  of  the 
mildest  men  alive.  I  can  assure  you  I  would 
not  buccaneer  a  midge.  Do  I  look  like  a  cut¬ 
throat  pirate?”  he  added. 

“Well,  no,  not  quite,”  said  the  old  maid. 

“Yet  I  am  the  worst-looking  officer  in  the 
wardroom,  miss.” 

“Is  it  possible?”  said  the  first  speaker. 

“And  now,  ladies,  Captain  Semmes  himself 
has  sent  me  with  words  of  comfort  to  you.  All 
the  stories  you  have  read  in  the  Northern  papers 
about  the  Alabama  are  untrue.  She  is  a  beauti¬ 
fully  fitted  man-o’-war,  and  every  officer  on 
board  is  a  Southern  gentleman ;  in  fact,  even 
our  men  partake  of  the  urbanity  of  those  who 
rule  them.  Believe  me,  no  harm  of  any  kind 
can  possibly  occur  to  you.” 

The  ladies  ceased  to  sob,  and  some  even 
laughed  through  their  tears,  while  others  heaved 
deep  sobs  and  sighs. 

So  well,  indeed,  did  Mr.  Blank  perform  his 
duty,  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  he  had  dried 
every  eye,  and  had  everyone  laughing  heartily. 

But  one  of  the  youngest  and  prettiest,  to 
whom  he  had  devoted  special  attention,  now 
placed  one  little  hand  upon  his  manly  chest. 
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“Oh,”  she  said,  “could  I  have  just  only  one 
of  these  buttons  as  a  memento  of  our  strange 
adventure  with  the  Alabama?” 

Of  course,  Mr.  Blank  could  not  refuse,  so  the 
button  was  cut  off. 

But,  dear  me,  this  was  but  a  precedent,  and 
lady  after  lady  begged  for  a  button,  until  never 
a  one  had  he  left.  They  even  wheeled  him  round 
and  cut  those  off  the  stern-sheets,  so  to  speak. 
But  to  their  credit  be  it  related  they  gave  him 
a  couple  of  large  safety  pins,  so  that  he  might 
not  seem  altogether  too  loose. 

“I’ve  done  my  duty  successfully,  sir,”  said 
Mr.  Blank,  when  he  got  on  board  the  Alabama 
once  more;  “but,  look  at  me!” 

“Why,”  cried  Semmes,  “what  on  earth  has 
happened? ” 

“Don’t  I  look  like  a  plucked  goose,  sir?” 

“Yes,  remarkably;  but  pray  explain.” 

“Why,  they  cut  off  my  buttons  one  by  one 
as  mementoes  of  their  strange  adventure  with 
the  pirate  ship  Alabama.” 

Semmes  laughed  heartily. 

“There  is  just  one  consolation  though,”  said 
Mr.  Blank. 

“Yes?” 

“Yes,  sir;  the  coat  doesn’t  belong  to  me.” 

“No?” 
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“Mine  isn’t  nearly  such  a  fine  one,  and  I 
thought  you  wished  me  to  get  up  regardless  of 
expense,  so  I  borrowed  Mr.  H.’s  coat.  That’s 
just  where  the  laugh  comes  in,  Captain  Semmes.” 

'Jf.  >ji 

The  prize  Ariel  was  kept  in  company  with 
the  Alabama  for  two  or  three  days,  Captain 
Semmes  hoping  to  be  able  to  capture  some 
smaller  craft  and  transfer  all  hands  to  her,  after 
which  he  would  burn  her. 

No  other  ship,  however,  came  their  way, 
and  so  the  Ariel  was  released  on  ransom  bond, 
very  much  to  the  delight  of  every  one  on  board. 
And  thus  ended  the  adventure. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THEY  WERE  ALONE  ON  THE  OCEAN  WAVE. 

last  chapter  finished  with  the  words  “  And 
thus  ended  the  adventure.”  This,  however, 
is  not  altogether  correct,  for  the  capture  of  the 
Ariel  led  to  further  adventures,  which  I  have  now 
to  describe,  and  which  wTere  all  but  ending  fatally 
for  the  Alabama. 

The  Ariel’s  people  were  really  glad  to  be 
well  rid  of  this  “hornet  of  a  pirate,”  as  they 
termed  the  Confederate  cruiser,  and  one  would 
have  thought  they  would  have  been  very  grate¬ 
ful  for  getting  off  so  easily. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  was  positively  no 
gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  who  had  so 
daringly  deprived  Lieutenant  Blank  of  his  buttons 
to  keep  as  mementoes  of  the  startlingly  romantic 
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incident,  and  so  sent  him  on  board  like  a  plucked 
peacock,  but  the  captain  or  skipper  of  the  Ariel 
had  not  relished  being  “ lugged  about,”  as  he 
phrased  it,  for  so  many  days  right  under  the  guns 
of  this  “rascally  Alabama  buccaneer.”  And  in 
very  truth  he  would  gladly  have  given  his  Sun¬ 
day’s  coat — ay,  and  all  the  kit  he  possessed — to 
get  revenge  on  the  Southerner. 

He  and  his  first  mate  had  a  conference. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  Alabama?”  said 
the  skipper. 

“Think  of  her,  sir?”  was  the  reply.  “Well, 
she  was  civil  enough  after  a  fashion,  but  had  she 
only  managed  to  have  overhauled  and  captured 
a  collier,  why,  she  would  have  packed  all  of  us 
on  board  as  fishermen  pack  herrings,  then  looted 
and  burned  our  splendid  boat.” 

“No  doubt  of  it,  mate.” 

“Well,  sir,  I’d  give  a  whole  month’s  pay  to 
get  revenge.  Are  you  going  to  make  for  the 
nearest  port  and  tell  the  story?” 

“No,  my  friend,  we’ve  taken  note  of  her 
direction.  She’s  off  after  more  Northern  shipping.” 

“Doubtless.” 

“Well,  then,  if  I  make  for  a  port,  I’ll  have 
the  passengers  grumbling  at  the  delay,  but  we 
can  easily  cruise  about,  under  one  pretence  or 
another,  till  we  meet  an  American  cruiser,  and 
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send  her  after  this  gay  pirate.  I’ll  be  bound, 
mate,  she  will  give  a  good  account  of  the 
Alabama.” 

“Capital,  sir.  You’ve  got  a  long  head  on 
you,  sir.” 

“Well,  mind,  this  secret  is  between  ourselves; 
but  have  an  extra  out-look  at  the  masthead  con¬ 
stantly,  night  and  day.” 

“That  I  will,  sir,”  said  the  mate;  and  off  he 
went. 

For  three  or  four  days,  therefore,  instead  of 
pursuing  a  direct  course,  the  Ariel  kept  “dodg¬ 
ing,”  as  it  is  called.  Then  from  the  mast¬ 
head  one  morning  came  the  joyful  hail  that  an¬ 
nounced  a  Federal  cruiser  in  sight. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it  this  time, 
and  now,  stopping  ship  after  exchanging  signals, 
the  skipper  got  into  his  gig  and  hurried  on  board 
the  Federal  to  tell  his  tale. 

“I  do  not  doubt  for  a  single  moment,”  he 
said  to  the  captain,  “that  you  will  be  able  to 
overhaul  the  Alabama,  and  soon  sink  her.  You 
have  extra  speed,  for  the  Confederates’  hull  is 
far  from  clean,  and  her  bottom  is  besieged 
by  barnacles.  We  could  see  that  plainly  at 
every  roll  she  gave.  Besides,  you’ve  an  extra 
gun.” 

“This  is  indeed  good  news,  sir,”  replied  the 
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Yankee  captain.  “And  we’ll  do  our  very  best 
to  give  a  good  account  of  her.” 

“Well,  sir,  I  will  not  detain  you;  I  shall  go 
on  my  way  rejoicing.” 

“And  we  will  rejoice  too,”  said  the  man-o’- 
war  captain  as  he  shook  hands  at  the  gangway, 
“when,  under  the  fire  of  our  guns,  we  see  the 
pirate  going  head  or  stern  foremost  down  to 
Davy  Jones.” 

And  so  the  ships  parted. 

vf-*  ■!'  - !.» 

Meanwhile  the  Alabama  was  playing  the 
same  merry  old  game  of  catching  chronometers. 
She  had  little  idea  that  vengeance,  in  the  shape 
of  a  swift  Yankee  cruiser,  was  seeking  for  her 
east  and  west  and  north  and  south.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  it  would  have  mattered  very 
much  if  Captain  Semmes  or  his  officers  had  known, 
for  they  were  ever  ready  to  fight,  and  even  to 
face  fearful  odds. 

Well,  luck  appeared  to  be  all  on  the  side  of 
brave  Semmes — for  a  time,  at  any  rate. 

First  and  foremost,  he  ran  down  and  cap¬ 
tured  a  Federal  steamer.  She  was  laden  with  a 
general  cargo,  or  what  Yankees  in  those  days 
called  “notions.” 

Something  about  her  commander’s  face  caused 
Powerful,  who,  with  Archie,  had  boarded  her,  to 
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think  that  there  was  more  than  general  cargo  on 
board.  He  seemed  agitated  and  perturbed. 

“We’re  your  lawful  prize,  I  guess,”  he  said, 
“so  you  can  set  us  on  fire  soon’s  you  jolly  well 
please.” 

“You  say  you  have  only  notions  on  board — 
nothing  but  notions?” 

“That’s  all,  sir,  bar  a  little  smuggled  brandy, 
and  my  men  shall  have  that  on  deck  in  a  twink¬ 
ling,  if  you’d  like  to  sample.” 

“No,  thanks.  We  don’t  use  such  stuff  on 
board  the  Alabama.  But  I’ve  a  notion  that  you 
have  more  than  simple  notions  on  board.” 

Powerful  whipped  out  his  revolver. 

“Hands  up!”  he  cried.  “I’ve  got  the  draw 
on  you,  so  you  needn’t  fumble  at  your  pistol 
pocket.” 

The  skipper  scowled,  but  did  as  he  was 
told;  then  the  men  belonging  to  Archie’s  boat 
came  tumbling  on  board  fully  armed,  and  so  the 
crew  of  the  Yankee  was  cowed. 

A  boat  was  now  seen  approaching  from  the 
Alabama,  for  Powerful  had  given  the  signal,  and 
as  soon  as  she  arrived  a  thorough  search  was 
made,  and  in  the  hold  were  found  four  very 
serviceable  and  smart  guns,  with  ammunition  to 
match. 

Skipper  and  crew  were  therefore  bundled 
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somewhat  unceremoniously  on  board  the  Alabama, 
and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  the  guns  were 
transhipped.  It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and 
shortly  after,  the  glare  from  the  burning  barque 
lit  up  the  sea  for  miles  and  miles  around. 

Powerful  returned  laughing. 

“The  idea  of  ‘notions’  rather  tickles  me!” 
he  said  to  Captain  Semmes. 

“See  here,  sir,”  cried  the  Yankee  skipper, 
furiously,  “they  laugh  best  who  laugh  last,  and 
this  business  isn’t  quite  finished  yet.” 

“No?” 

“No,  sirrah;  not  by  fathoms.  ’Cause,  mark 
my  words,  the  British  Government  that  allowed 
that  Alabama  pirate  to  go  forth  and  try  to  sweep 
the  seas  of  the  commerce  of  a  friendly  Power 
will  have  to  pay  through  the  nose  for  every 
sunken  ship  and  looted  gun.” 

Powerful  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away 
aft.  Semmes  heard  nothing,  or  pretended  that 
he  did  not,  which  was  much  the  same  thing. 

But  the  Alabama  seemed  to  be  in  luck  just 
then,  for  that  very  day,  after  a  long  chase,  she 
ran  down  and  captured  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  yachts  ever  seen  in  those  seas. 
And,  indeed,  had  the  breeze  not  died  down 
towards  sunset,  she  never  could  have  got  up 
with  her. 
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“The  fortune  of  war,  I  suppose,”  said  the 
captain  and  owner,  laughing,  as  Champion  stepped 
on  board.  “Have  a  cigar?  I  suppose  I  may 
pack  up  a  few  of  these  in  my  effects,  if  I  am  to 
go  on  board  your  vessel?” 

“Most  certainly,”  replied  Champion,  “and  I 
only  regret  the  necessity  that  compels  us  to  take 
you  and  your  crew  as  prisoners;  it  is  not  every 
day  we  overhaul  a  gentleman  in  his  own  yacht.” 

The  owner  smiled.  “And  you  will  burn  my 
little  Chesapeake?”  he  said,  patting  her  polished 
gunwale  as  he  spoke.  He  was  a  true  sailor  and 
loved  his  craft. 

“I  don’t  think,”  said  Champion,  “that  Cap¬ 
tain  Semmes  has  the  least  idea  of  setting  this 
yacht  on  fire.  We  will  find  a  better  use  for  so 
smart  a  little  beauty.” 

“Ha!  then  I  shall  live  in  hopes  of  seeing 
and  claiming  her  when  the  cruel  war  is  over  and 
you  brave  but  reckless  Southerners  are  beaten.” 

“Humph!”  replied  the  lieutenant;  “you  evi¬ 
dently  expect  to  live  a  very  long  time.  But,  come, 
sir,  Captain  Semmes  is  not  the  most  patient  man 
in  the  world.  We  will  have  a  prize  crew  on 
board  of  this  craft  in  less  than  an  hour.” 

And  so  it  turned  out.  And  the  yacht  Chesa¬ 
peake  meekly  followed  the  Alabama. 

Her  old  captain  lived  on  board  the  Alabama 
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for  six  days,  and  was  really  a  great  accession  to 
the  mess.  A  genuine  good  fellow  he  was,  every 
inch  of  him. 

But  at  last  another  big  Yankee,  with  sky- 
reaching  masts  and  canvas  white  as  snow,  was 
captured,  and  all  the  prisoners  were  transferred 
to  her. 

Everybody  was  really  sorry  to  part  with  the 
quondam  owner  of  the  Chesapeake,  but  that  gen¬ 
tleman  simply  lit  another  cigar  and  nodded 
“  Good-bye.” 

“  I  hope,”  he  said,  as  he  lifted  his  cap  at 
the  gangway,  “we  shall  all  live  to  meet  another 
day.” 

vU  v!>  4* 
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And  now  two  of  the  best  guns  were  placed 
on  board  the  Chesapeake.  The  vessel  was  re¬ 
baptised  the  Dixie,  and  duly  commissioned  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Alabama. 

Powerful  was  placed  in  command,  with 
Archie  as  his  mate,  and  Llewellyn  as  surgeon. 
They  had  orders  to  cruise  in  Florida  Strait,  to  the 
west  of  Havana,  till  the  Alabama  picked 
them  up. 

Then  the  Alabama  sailed  Westward  Ho!  and 
the  Dixie,  clapping  on  every  inch  of  canvas,  bore 
up  for  the  south  and  east. 

They  watched  their  own  dear  cruiser  as  long 
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as  they  could  see  her  with  the  naked  eye,  then 
through  glasses  until  she  was  hull  down,  funnel 
and  masts  under  the  distant  horizon,  and  they 
were  alone  on  the  ocean  wave. 

Then  Llewellyn  heaved  a  sigh. 

“Regret  leaving  our  old  ship?”  said  Archie. 

“On  the  contrary,  Archie,  I’m  glad  of  a 
little  respite.  It  is  romantic  and  quite  lovely 
being  on  board  a  peaceful  little  craft  like  this, 
instead  of  tearing  along  day  and  night  with  the 
rattle  of  machinery  stirring  up  one’s  brains.” 

“Romance  be  bothered,”  said  Powerful. 
“Come  down  to  the  cabin  or  saloon,  lads,  and 
let  us  hold  a  council  of  war  ” 

“Sambo!  Steward!” 

“Yes,  sah;  I’se  heah,  sail!” 

“Then  get  us  cold  coffee  and  ice.  There  is 
ice  on  board,  I  think.” 

“Plenty  of  eberything,  geneiams.” 

“And  now,”  said  Powerful,  when  they  were 
seated  and  sipping  their  coffee,  “what  are  we 
going  to  do,  boys?” 

“Why,”  said  Llewellyn,  “sink  or  burn  as 
before,  I  suppose.” 

“Granted,  lad,  if  we  can  only  overhaul  the 
beggars,  but  that  may  not  be  so  easily  done. 
Now  I  propose,”  he  added,  “that  we  lie  in  a 
mountaingirt  creek  which  I  know  of  to  the  nor’- 
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west  end  of  Cuba,  keep  a  watch  from  the  hill, 
and  just  sally  out  whenever  we  can  spot  a  likely 
prize.” 

“Capital!”  cried  Archie. 

“Well,  as  we’ve  all  agreed,”  said  Powerful, 
“the  council  of  war  is  closed,  and  soon  the  fun 
will  begin.  What  splendid  coffee!  Sambo,  bring 
us  some  more!” 

In  a  few  days’  time,  Powerful  had  found  his 
creek,  headed  right  in  for  it,  and  set  sentries  on 
a  neighbouring  hill. 

Cuba  at  this  time  belonged  to  the  lazy 
Spaniards,  but  this  was  a  small  separate  island, 
and,  though  equally  in  possession  of  the  Dons,  it 
was  all  but  uninhabited,  so  there  was  but  little 
fear  of  any  interference. 

But  there  were  both  cattle  and  sheep  on  the 
island,  so  they  could  have  milk  and  mutton,  to 
say  nothing  of  fruit  galore. 

“As  for  the  desert  condition  of  the  island,” 
said  Powerful,  “if  fortune  will  only  favour  us,  we 
will  speedily  remedy  that.” 

And  so  they  did.  A  leopard  never  lay  in 
snugger  quarters  from  which  to  watch  its  prey. 

And  for  three  long  weeks  they  stayed  where 
they  were,  but  ever  on  the  alert.  There  was 
fishing  and  shooting  to  be  had,  but  no  one  ever 
went  far  away  from  the  shores  of  the  creek. 
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About  every  second  day  they  sallied  out  in 
chase  of  something,  and  no  less  than  four  barques 
fell  to  their  lot  as  prizes. 

The  crews  were  landed,  Powerful  took  what 
he  needed  out  of  the  ships  for  their  sustenance, 
and  a  great  camp  was  formed  on  shore. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  Powerful  was 
indeed  peopling  the  island. 

But  herein  lay  an  element  of  danger,  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  DIXIE. 

HE  prisoners  on  shore  in  camp  now  numbered 


about  thirty  men,  resolute  bold  fellows  all, 
who  would  have  been  willing  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  to  fight  or  die  for  their  country — 
against  those  they  considered  rebels  of  the  deepest 


dye. 


It  may  easily  be  understood  that  although 
their  camp  was  right  under  the  guns  of  the  Dixie, 
they  were  not  prepared  either  to  fraternise  with 
or  endure  the  patronage  of  Powerful  and  his  crew. 
These  only  numbered  fifteen  all  told,  two  of  whom 
were  constantly  doing  “outlook”  duty  on  a  hill 
to  the  south  of  the  creek. 

The  man  who  was  hailed  captain  of  the  camp 
was  a  tall  and  athletic  Yankee  and  a  Confederate 
hater,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
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He  came  off  one  day  in  the  dinghy  boat 
which  had  been  given  to  these  Yanks  to  fish  from, 
and  had  a  brief  interview  with  Lieutenant 
Powerful.  In  his  manner  he  was  both  forcible 
and  insolent. 

“See  now,  Mr.  Powerful,”  he  said,  “me  and 
my  fellows  ain’t  a-goin’  to  be  kept  any  longer  in 
bondage  on  this  old  island.  I’ve  come  off  to 
give  you  fair  warning.  We  don’t  mind  you  way¬ 
laying  and  capturing  another  Yankee,  but  what 
we  do  demand — ” 

“Stay,  Mr.  Henker,”  interrupted  Powerful, 
“wouldn’t  1  request’  be  a  better  word  than 
‘demand’?  Your  language  is  hardly  in  accord 
with  your  position  as  a  prisoner  of  war.” 

“No,  sirree,  I  said  ‘demand,’  and  I  stick  to 
it.  I  demand  that  myself  and  the  others  be  put 
on  board  the  first  ship  your  rebel  hands  clutches 
and  be  allowed  to  make  good  our  voyage  to  the 
United  States.” 

“And  suppose  I  refuse?” 

“Then,  sir,  you  can  take  the  consequences,” 
replied  Henker. 

“This  is  a  threat,”  said  Powerful,  “and  many 
a  commanding  officer  would  hang  you  for  that 
same.  But  we  Southerners  are  gentlemen,  and 
do  not  slay  in  cold  blood.  Nay,  I  will  go  farther — 
though  I  confess  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  lose  my 
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temper — I  will  go  farther  and  tell  you  this,  that 
the  reason  we  do  not  set  you  free  and  do  as  you 
‘demand’  is  this:  you  would  at  once  seek  out 
and  bring  down  on  us  some  of  your  Yankee 
prowling  cruisers,  and  there  would  be  a  speedy 
end  to  the  Dixie  and  all  her  brave  crew.  But  as 
soon  as  the  Alabama  heaves  in  sight  again,  you 
shall  be  free  to  go.  Does  that  satisfy  you?” 

“Not  by  a  bushel,  Mr.  Rebel.  And  now 
I’ll  go.  You  won’t  forget  that  John  Henker  has 
warned  you,  will  you?” 

“Mr.  Campbelll”  shouted  Powerful,  with  less 
than  his  usual  amount  of  sang  froid ,  “see  this 
fellow  over  the  side.  If  he  gives  any  more  in¬ 
solence  have  him  heaved  overboard,  and  may  the 
sharks  devour  his  ugly  carcase!” 

The  tall  Yankee  went  off  scowling,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  afloat  in  the  dinghy,  shook  his 
fist  at  the  Dixie,  and  uttered  words  which  I  must 
not  repeat. 

Nothing  extraordinary  occurred  that  night  nor 
the  next,  but  about  sunrise  on  this  morning  the 
look-out  on  the  Dixie  was  surprised  to  receive  no 
message  from  their  sentries  on  the  hills. 

The  matter  was  at  once  reported  to  Powerful, 
and  an  armed  boat  sent  on  shore  to  ascertain  the 
reason. 

Alas  I  it  was  a  terrible  one.  For  by  the 
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signal-post  lay  both  poor  fellows,  stark  and  stiff, 
their  jackets  wet  with  blood.  Both  had  been 
pistolled. 

An  angry  man  was  Powerful  now,  and  he 
trained  his  guns  on  the  Yankee  camp. 

But  not  a  soul  was  in  it — the  enemy,  as  they 
may  now  be  called,  had,  for  purposes  of  safety, 
scattered  themselves  over  the  island. 

The  day  wore  wearily  by.  Towards  evening 
a  stiff  dry  wind  began  to  blow  in  from  the  sea, 
and  soon  after,  night  itself  closed  in  around  them 
in  darkness  and  sorrow.  The  breeze  seemed  to 
increase  in  violence,  and  the  yacht  tugged  un¬ 
easily  at  her  anchors. 

No  one  would  think  of  turning  in  to-night, 
for  coming  events  seemed  to  cast  their  shadows 
before,  and  every  heart  was  weighted  down  with 
grief,  for  the  slain  sentries  had  been  favourites 
with  all  hands. 

It  was  about  seven  bells  in  the  first  watch. 
Powerful  and  Llewellyn  were  together  in  the  saloon 
talking  quietly,  more  of  the  future  than  of  the 
past,  when  Archie  came  below. 

His  face  was  pale  and  he  looked  almost 
scared. 

“The  ship  is  nearly  half  full  of  water,”  he 
said.  “She  must  have  been  scuttled  from  the 
outside.” 
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Powerful  started  to  his  feet. 

To  think  was  to  act  with  this  brave  fellow. 

“Call  all  hands,”  he  said;  “we  must  run  her 
on  shore  at  all  hazards.” 

“And  indeed,”  he  added,  “the  hazard  in  doing 
even  that  is  great.  We  shall  be  lying  within 
revolver  range  of  the  woods,  and  every  man-jack 
of  those  Yanks  is  armed  with  bowie-knives  and 
pistols.  The  woods  will  hide  them,  and  we  shall 
be  unable  even  to  remain  long  enough  on  deck 
to  fire  our  guns.” 

It  was  well  the  night  was  very  dark,  but  it 
did  not  remain  so  very  long. 

Said  Archie  Campbell:  “I  think,  sir,  we  can 
keep  the  Dixie  afloat  by  pumping  for  three  hours, 
at  least.” 

Said  brave  Llewellyn:  “Give  me  four  men 
and  the  gig,  Mr.  Powerful,  and  in  half  an  hour’s 
time  those  woods  will  be  ablaze  from  end  to  end 
of  the  island.  That  will  clear  the  Yankee  wasps 
away.” 

“Good,”  said  Powerful.  “Call  away  the  gig, 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  send  the  rest  of  the  men  to 
the  pumps  to  work  for  dear  life.” 

It  was  a  hard  pull  and  tussle  against  the 
breeze,  but  Llewellyn  and  his  men  succeeded  at 
last  in  getting  quite  a  mile  to  windward,  and  here 
they  landed.  One  man  was  left  with  the  boat, 
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and  the  doctor,  with  the  other  three,  started  for 
the  interior.  Each  was  armed  with  a  trusty 
revolver,  and  each  carried  a  dark  lantern,  so  that 
they  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  small  band 
of  conspirators. 

They  proceeded  directly  inland  on  the  western 
border  of  the  forest,  where  the  wood  was  mostly 
brush  or  bush,  much  of  it  very  dry. 

When  they  had  walked  a  full  mile,  then 
Llewellyn  spoke.  No  one  up  to  then  had  said 
a  word. 

“Now,  lads,”  he  said,  “take  your  breath  for 
a  minute,  then  we  shall  race  back  to  the  beach, 
lighting  up  as  we  go.” 

The  plan  was  carried  out  to  the  very  letter, 
and  in  half  an  hour’s  time  they  were  back  once 
more  on  board  the  gig,  and  driving  before  the 
wind  towards  the  Dixie. 

The  woods,  under  the  influence  of  the  breeze, 
were  soon  one  vast  rolling  sheet  of  flame,  the 
smoke  rolling  hurriedly  away  to  leeward,  the 
sparks  looking  like  showers  of  golden  snow-flakes. 
So  quickly  indeed  did  the  fire  spread,  that  almost 
before  Llewellyn  had  reached  the  yacht,  it  had 
obtained  complete  mastery  over  the  whole  forest, 
and  the  Yankees,  of  course,  had  to  seek  other 
quarters. 

It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  the  Dixie 
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could  not  be  kept  afloat  much  longer,  so  the 
anchor  was  got  up  and  off  she  flew. 

Powerful  had  meant  to  save  her,  if  possible, 
by  beaching  her.  But,  alas  1  he  had  not  reckoned 
on  sunken  rocks. 

On  one  of  these  the  Dixie  struck,  and  stood 
fast,  the  seas  now  making  a  clean  breach  over  her. 

“All  hands  lower  away  the  boats,”  shouted 
out  Powerful,  high  above  the  raging  voice  of  the 
storm. 

The  coolness  of  the  brave  sailors  under  such 
awful  circumstances  was  wonderful.  The  boats 
were  quickly  hauled  to  the  lee-side,  armed  and 
provisioned,  and  after  that  all  hands  were  ordered 
on  board. 

They  say  that  thirteen  is  an  unlucky  number; 
anyhow,  these  Alabama  men  were  speedily  reduced 
to  a  dozen,  for  a  spar  fell  across  the  gangway, 
and  the  last  poor  sailor  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
His  would  be  a  watery  grave. 

In  the  middle  watch  of  that  terrible  night 
the  boats  landed,  and  the  crew  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  camp,  guided  by  the  light  of  the  still 
blazing  fire. 

It  was  lucky  for  them  indeed  that  this  had 
been  fortified  by  the  Yanks,  and  Powerful  now 
proceeded  at  once  to  have  it  strengthened  still 
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There  was  little  fear  of  an  attack  by  day, 
and  so  the  lieutenant,  after  a  hurried  breakfast, 
permitted  his  men  to  lie  down  to  snatch  a  few 
hours’  sleep. 

He  knew  well,  and  so  did  Llewellyn  and 
Archie,  that  soon  after  darkness  fell  once  more, 
those  Yankees  would  charge  the  camp,  and  that 
the  fight  would  be  a  hand-to-hand  one,  with 
revolver  and  bowie. 

“We  shall  sell  our  lives  dearly,”  he  said, 
“and  that  is  about  all  we  can  do.” 

As  the  shadows  began  to  fall  over  the  glens 
once  more  he  gathered  his  men  around  him  and 
told  them  all  the  danger. 

“And  now,  men,”  he  continued,  “let  us  kneel 
in  prayer.  I  will  not  pray  aloud,”  he  said, 
“but  let  each  one  of  us  commune  with  Heaven 
in  silence — He  who  heareth  in  secret  may  reward 
us  openly.  Then,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
let  us  at  least  die  like  heroes  and  Southern 
gentlemen.” 

Was  it  in  answer  to  that  prayer,  I  wonder, 
that  at  the  very  moment  they  once  more  stood 
erect,  they  each  and  all  saw  a  gallant  ship  sweep 
round  the  corner,  and  stand  up  the  creek  ?  Could 
it  be — can  it  be?  Oh,  yes,  it  is  the  gallant  Ala¬ 
bama  1 

And  they  were  saved,  just  in  the  nick  of 
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time.  The  joyful  shout  they  raised  told  their 
enemies  that  they  were  foiled.  They,  too,  had 
seen  the  Alabama,  and  escaped  to  the  hills  to 
hide  themselves  like  foxes  in  the  earth. 

Next  morning  they  were  all  safe  and  sound 
on  board  their  own  ship  once  more.  But  the 
Dixie  had  heeled  backwards,  and  sunk  in  the 
deep,  dark  waters  of  the  creek. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


MERRY  EVENINGS  FORE  AND  AFT. 

LIFf  on  board  the  Alabama  was  now  very 
happy  and  home-like.  Everybody  seemed 
to  know  everybody  else  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  acquainted  with  each  other  for  a  dozen  years. 

And  indeed  it  did  seem  a  long  time  since 
they  had  left  the  romantic  island  of  Terceira,  so 
crowded  with  exciting  events  had  every  week — 
nay,  every  day — been. 

But  everybody,  in  the  wardroom  for  instance, 
knew  everybody  else’s  peculiarities,  fads,  and 
fancies,  and  they  had  even  got  to  that  degree  of 
familiarity  that  they  could  chaff  each  other  with 
impunity. 

There  are  some  days  at  sea  when,  without 
any  actual  rise  in  the  thermometer,  it  appears  to 
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be  hotter  than  usual.  Perhaps  owing  to  some 
peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere! 

It  was  just  such  a  forenoon  a  day  or  two 
after  the  Alabama  had  rescued  Powerful  and  his 
men  from  the  island  on  the  Cuban  shore,  and 
five  or  six  of  the  wardroom  officers  seemed  stiffing 
down  below. 

“By  George,”  said  Mr.  T.,  “isn’t  it  hot, 
boys  ? ” 

“Hot  isn’t  any  name  for  it,”  said  Mr.  H. 

“I  say,  Powerful,  how  you  can  sit  there  and 
stuff  stinking  birds  is  something  more  than  a  marvel 
to  me  1  ” 

“You  go  on  reading  your  Shakespeare  and 
never  mind  my  birds,  old  man.” 

“Shakespeare!  Why,  Powerful,  you  wouldn’t 
understand  him  wTere  you  to  read  him  all  day 
long.” 

“As  you  do,  eh?” 

“Yes,  as  7  do.  He  is  the  grandest  poet  the 
world  ever  saw  in  any  country  whatever.” 

“Besides,  old  T.,  I’m  not  stuffing  birds,  but 
only  making  skins;  but,  being  a  naturalist,  you  will 
hardly  know  the  difference.” 

“I  wouldn’t  defile  my  Shakespeare,  Powerful, 
by  flinging  it  at  your  head.” 

“I  wouldn’t  disgrace  my  flamingo,  T.,  by 
wiping  you  across  the  bows  with  it.” 
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“Hello I”  said  someone,  “what’s  up?” 

The  ship  suddenly  stopped — she  had  been 
under  steam — and  the  steam  now  went  roaring 
through  the  pipe. 

“Broken  down  I  Was  ever  anything  so  un¬ 
lucky  ?  ” 

“Nonsense!”  cried  Champion;  “I  think  we 
have  had  small  reason  to  grumble  hitherto.” 

Both  Powerful  and  Champion  now  went  on 
deck  and  forward  to  find  out  what  the  extent  of 
the  damage  was. 

The  chief  engineer — a  capital  fellow — reas¬ 
sured  them.  He  said  he  only  wanted  two  or 
three  days  quiet  and  he  would  make  the  engine 
stronger  than  ever. 

The  sails  were  now  set,  and  the  Alabama 
was  steered  for  a  cosy  corner  off  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  and  anchor  was  let  go  in  a  cove  never 
visited  by  anyone,  except  the  wild  birds  and  an 
occasional  itinerant  fisherman. 

The  engineer  and  his  merry  men  set  to  work 
with  a  will,  and  there  was  very  little  peace  for 
any  of  them  until  the  repairs  were  finished  and 
the  ship  was  once  more  under  weigh. 

jfc  4=  sfc  *  * 

On  board  the  Alabama,  forward,  there  were 
a  right  good  lot  of  jolly  hearts.  Of  all  nations 
were  they.  There  were  Englishmen,  Scotsmen, 
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Irishmen,  South  Americans,  of  course,  and  even 
a  few  Spaniards  and  Italians.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  evenings  passed  away  in  any 
hum-drum  sort  of  manner.  Oh,  no;  where  there 
is  youth  there  is  always  merriment. 

So  of  an  evening,  especially  on  a  Saturday 
night,  when  an  extra  hour  was  allowed,  all  hands 
went  in  for  amusement  right  heartily. 

There  was,  during  ordinary  evenings,  a  good 
deal  of  yarn-spinning,  but  Saturday  nights  were 
always  devoted  to  dance  and  song. 

Well,  they  had  a  good  fiddler  in  the  crew 
and  a  good  guitarist  also,  and  they  had  really 
excellent  singing.  But  as  Jack  is  apt  to  indulge 
in  long  ballads,  which  are  merely  stories  in  dis¬ 
guise,  the  master  of  ceremonies  made  it  a  law 
that  no  song  should  be  sung  that  was  over  six 
verses  long. 

“But,  hey!  for  the  merry  dance, 

And  ho!  for  the  jig  and  the  reel.” 

The  ship’s  tailor  had  managed  to  manufacture 
ladies’  dresses  for  those  who  chose  to  wear  them. 
Where  did  he  get  the  material?  Well,  many  of 
the  prizes  had  stuff  on  board  that  suited  excellently 
well  for  this,  but  as  it  was  against  orders  to  re¬ 
move  anything  in  the  shape  of  loot  from  a  vessel 
without  Captain  Semmes’s  leave,  permission  had 
first  to  be  asked. 
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But  permission  was  speedily  granted  when 
he  was  informed  what  the  material  was  meant 
for,  and  so  at  all  the  dances  there  was  always  a 
good  sprinkling  of  the  “fair”  sex,  and  very  nicely 
they  deported  themselves  indeed,  and  many  were 
the  airs  and  graces  they  gave  themselves.  If 
there  was  a  fault  to  be  found  with  these  “ladies” 
it  was  that  in  whirling  through  the  mazy  dance 
they  sometimes  showed  a  trifle  more  ankle  than 
accorded  with  the  bearing  inseparable  from  ladies 
of  bon  ton . 

But  nobody  found  any  fault.  The  officers 
used  to  crowd  round  to  see  these  dances,  and 
even  Captain  Semmes  himself  was  wont  to  take 
his  camp-stool  on  the  bridge,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
fun  as  much  as  anybody  else. 

But  at  the  stroke  of  two  bells,  or  eight  bells 
on  ordinary  week  nights,  the  dance  and  concert 
collapsed  as  suddenly  as  if  a  one-hundred-pound 
shell  had  burst  in  the  centre  of  the  revellers. 
***** 

The  wardroom  mess  had  its  own  free-and- 
easy  evenings,  nights  of  extra  sociability,  when 
everybody  who  could  sang  a  song  or  spun  a  yarn. 
Lieutenant  Blank  had  a  guitar  with  a  sweet,  soft 
and  melodious  tone  to  it,  and  he  could  sing  well 
too,  either  classical  music  or  songs  of  the  old 
plantation. 
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And  who  will  tell  me  that  there  is  not  real 
melody,  sad  enough  too,  in  such  songs  as  “Poor 
Old  Ned”: 

“Hang  up  the  fiddle  and  the  bow, 

Lay  down  the  shovel  and  the  hoe, 

For  there’s  no  more  work  for  poor  old  Ned  — 

He’s  gone  where  the  good  niggers  go’’? 

nor  in  that  beautiful  song,  the  name  of  which  I 
forget,  though  I  remember  quite  well  most  of  the 
words : 

“We  hunt  no  more  for  de  ’possum  and  de  coon, 

By  de  meadow,  de  sea,  and  de  shore; 

We  dance  no  more  by  de  glimmer  ob  de  moon, 

By  de  bench  near  de  old  cottage  door. 

“L)e  day  goes  by  like  a  shadow  o’er  de  heart, 

We’d  sorrow  where  all  was  delight; 

For  de  time  has  come  when  de  darkies  hab  to  part, 

Den  my  old  Kentucky  home  good-night. 

“Weep  no  more,  my  lady, 

Oh,  weep  no  more  to-day, 

We  will  sing  one  song  for  de  old  Kentucky  home, 

For  de  old  Kentucky  home  far  away.” 

Come  to  think  of  it,  reader  mine,  I  believe  the 
name  of  the  song  is  “The  Old  Kentucky  Home.” 

But  whatever  was  sung,  or  whatever  was 
said  on  these  sociable  wardroom  evenings,  “Dixie’s 
Land”  was  certain  to  wind  up  the  entertainment. 
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And  didn’t  it  seem  to  thrill  every  heart  too  ?  Oh, 
I  should  rather  say  it  did.  Why,  one  half  of  the 
mess  went  daft  and  the  other  half  took  leave  of 
their  seventeen  senses,  but  every  soul  there 
acknowledged  their  exceeding  readiness 

“To  live  or  die  in  Dixie.” 

There  were  some  evenings,  however,  when 
story-telling  appealed  more  to  the  officers  than 
music  and  song. 

Mr.  Champion  was  really  and  truly  a  champion 
story-teller.  This  officer  had  been  everywhere 
and  had  done  everything.  He  had  kicked  about — 
as  he  himself  phrased  it,  been  kicked  about — all 
over  the  world,  and,  of  course,  had  had  a  good 
many  strange  experiences. 

“Ever  tell  you,”  he  said,  one  evening,  “that 
I  served  as  midshipman  and  mate  for  many  years 
in  the  Royal  Navy  of  Britain?” 

“No,”  said  Lieutenant  Blank,  mischievously. 
“Got  kicked  out,  then,  at  last,  Champion?” 

“Certainly  not,  Blank;  I  retired  on  account 
of  ill-health — right  honourably  too.  Had  a  small 
half-pay,  which  I  commuted,  and  settled  down  in 
a  country  cottage  to  live  happy  ever  afterwards. 
But,  gentlemen,  with  returning  health  came 
the  wish  to  rove  again,  and  so  I  began  a  new 
career.  Yes,  I’ve  seen  a  few  queer  things  in  my 
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time  and  had  a  few  droll  experiences  too.  But 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  I  have  never  been  in  a  much 
more  happy  ship  than  the  old  Alabama.  The 
discipline  is  somewhat  strict,  it  is  true,  and  in 
time  of  war  it  needs  must  be,  but  I’ve  been  in 
ships  of  war,  even  in  the  bold  British  Navy, 
where  even  in  times  of  peace  the  life  one  led 
wasn’t  a  very  happy  one.  I  remember — ” 

‘‘That’s  right,  do  remember,  Champion,  and 
spin  us  a  little  yarn.” 

“Well,  if  I  must,  I  suppose  I  must.” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


CHAMPION’S  YARN. 


N  very  hot  days,  messmates,  we  think  our¬ 


selves  badly  off  in  this  ship  because  we 
have  not  everything.  But  how  would  you  like  to 
be  without  a  single  cigar  or  a  morsel  of  baccy? 

‘‘Well,  I  won’t  easily  forget  our  adventures, 
Dawson’s  and  mine,  that  day;  indeed,  from  the 
time  we  shoved  off  in  the  dinghy  boat  till  we  set 
foot  again  on  her  Majesty’s  quarter-deck  it  was 
all  adventure  together. 

“Our  ship  was  the  Sea-Mew — the  saucy  little 
Sea-Mew,  as  we  used  to  call  her;  only  a  gunboat, 
it  is  true,  but  a  most  enchanting  little  thing — lay 
like  a  duck  on  the  water,  and  on  a  wind  nothing 
could  touch  her.  Our  cruising  ground  was  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa,  well  north,  where  the  fighting 
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dhows  floated  in  the  water,  and  the  savage  Somalis 
on  shore  speared  each  other  when  they  hadn’t 
any  white  men  to  practise  on.  We  never  pro¬ 
voked  a  fight,  but  when  we  did  show  our  teeth, 
and  that  wasn’t  seldom,  we  peppered  away  in 
right  good  earnest,  I  do  assure  you. 

“Now,  in  such  a  ship  in  such  a  climate  we 
might  have  been  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long, 
but  we  had  just  one  drawback  to  general  jollity. 
Our  skipper  was  the  mischief.  That  is  putting 
it  plain  and  straight,  boys,  but  I  have  no  other 
English  for  it.  He  was  one  of  your  sea  lawyers, 
and  lorded  it  over  all  his  officers.  No  matter 
whether  a  thing  was  done  rightly  or  wrongly  you 
got  growled  at  all  the  same.  There  wasn’t  an 
officer  in  the  ship  he  hadn’t  been  at  loggerheads 
with,  and  managed  to  walk  to  windward  off  too ; 
and  there  wasn’t  a  man  he  hadn’t  punished  during 
the  cruise.  We  had  a  regular  flogging  Friday;  a 
most  unlucky  day  indeed  for  many  a  poor  fellow 
on  board  the  Sea-Mew. 

“There  was,  therefore,  no  love  lost  between 
the  wardroom  and  the  after-cabin,  where  the 
skipper  lived  in  solitary  grandeur;  and  as  for  the 
men,  why  they  would  have  given  him  to  the 
sharks  if  chance  had  thrown  him  in  their  way, 
and  if  the  sharks  happened  to  be  on  the  feed. 

“I  remember  once  at  Johanna  a  happy  thought 
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struck  the  skipper  and  the  petty  officer  at  one 
and  the  same  time:  they  thought  they  would  treat 
themselves  to  a  few  fowls  by  way  of  change. 
The  petty  officers  therefore  asked  permission  of 
the  skipper  to  make  the  purchase. 

“‘ Certainly  not,’  was  the  curt  reply,  ‘unless 
you  bring  them  dead  on  board.’ 

“Now,  dead  they  would  not  keep  for  half  a 
day,  so  they  were  not  bought;  but  the  skipper’s 
poultry  were  brought  off  the  same  evening,  and 
two  nicely-filled  hencoops  they  were.  Well, 
about  the  middle  of  the  morning  watch,  while  the 
skipper  slumbered  profoundly  in  his  cot,  two 
figures  might  have  been  seen  stealthily  approach¬ 
ing  those  hencoops. 

“  ‘Softly  does  it  1  ’  said  one. 

“  ‘Right  you  are,  Bill,’  replied  the  other. 

“Then  something  dark  and  square  rose  slowly 
over  the  bulwark,  and  dropped  with  a  dull  plash 
into  the  sea.  And  the  same  thing  happened 
twice. 

“That  morning  when  the  skipper  rose,  buoy¬ 
ant  with  the  thought  of  having  spatch-cock  for 
breakfast,  behold !  there  wasn’t  a  cock  nor  a  hen 
to  spatch. 

“But,  boys,  I  should  tire  you  were  I  to  tell 
you  a  tithe  of  the  many  dirty  tricks  the  skipper 
of  the  Sea-Mew  played  his  men  and  his  officers, 
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so  I  will  content  myself  with  relating  the  one  that 
bears  reference  to  my  yarn. 

“Once,  then,  we  were  in  terrible  straits  both  for 
tobacco  and  tea.  We  hadn’t  a  quid  in  our  mess, 
and  hadn’t  had  for  over  a  month.  Now,  nobody 
liked  good  things  better  than  the  skipper  did, 
though  he  didn’t  smoke;  so  as  long  as  his  own 
supply  held  out  he  didn’t  care  anything  for  the 
dearth  in  the  wardroom.  But  one  day  he  rejoiced 
us  all  by  telling  us  he  meant  to  run  down  to 
Zanzibar  and  take  in  stores.  Well,  anyhow,  he 
took  us  in  nicely;  for  no  sooner  had  we  dropped 
anchor  in  the  offing  than  he  called  away  his  gig 
and  landed  on  the  sands.  He  wTas  back  again  in 
two  hours  with  the  important  intelligence  that  a 
three-masted  slave-ship  was  then  cruising  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  little  island  of  Chak-Chak. 
There  wasn’t  a  moment  to  be  lost.  It  was  ‘  All 
hands  up  anchor  and  be  off.’  There  wasn’t  a 
moment  to  be  lost,  I  say,  but,  mark  you  this, 
that  beggarly  skipper  who  drank  but  didn’t  smoke, 
had  come  off  with  his  gig  laden  with  dainties, 
spirits  included,  but  not  a  morsel  of  the  baccy 
we  were  so  longing  even  to  sniff  at. 

“We  never  saw  that  three-masted  slaver 
either.  Well,  as  you  very  likely  are  aware,  there 
is  a  town  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  nearly  on 
the  Equator  called  Lamoo,  a  half,  or  rather  wholly, 
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savage  kind  of  a  place,  ruled  over  by  an  Arab 
Sultan.  It  does  not  lie  close  to  the  sea,  but  about 
thirteen  miles  up  a  broad-bosomed  river.  Like 
all  African  rivers,  this  is  belted  off  from  the  sea 
by  a  sand-bar,  on  which  the  water  is  shallow,  and 
on  which  the  green  breakers  tumble  houses  high. 
We  had  been  up  this  river  only  once  before,  but 
the  little  Sea-Mew  got  such  a  terrible  bumping 
on  the  bar  that  our  ‘brave’  skipper  had  deter¬ 
mined  never  to  try  the  same  experiment  again. 
But  one  beautiful  clear-skied,  moonlit  night  we 
found  ourselves  just  outside  this  bar  once  more, 
and,  rather  to  our  astonishment,  the  order  was 
given  to  heave  the  ship  to  until  morning.  Of 
course,  we  were  delighted,  thinking  that  boats 
would  be  sure  to  be  sent  up  the  river  for  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit,  and  that  we  would  have  a  chance 
of  getting  what  we  wanted;  but  we  were  doomed 
to  disappointment  again,  for  the  whole  of  next 
day  was  spent  in  taking  soundings  or  surveying, 
and  we  were  told  that,  next  morning,  after  com¬ 
pleting  the  work,  we  would  cruise  away  to  the 
nor’ard.  So  the  ship  was  hove  to  on  the  second 
evening. 

“Dawson  and  I  were  at  that  time  on  the 
sick-list;  not  that  there  was  anything  the  matter 
with  us,  only  the  skipper  had  been  bullying  us, 
and  this  was  the  method  by  which,  with  the  aid 
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of  the  friendly  assistant-surgeon,  we  sought  to 
avenge  ourselves. 

“At  this  time  our  mania  for  a  smoke  was 
at  its  worst.  Some  of  us  had  been  heard  to  say 
we  would  give  years  of  our  life  for  a  bundle  of 
cigars. 

“But  Dawson  looked  terribly  like  a  conspirator 
when  he  came  stealthily  into  the  wardroom  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day’s  surveying. 

“‘Hush!  messmates,  hush!’  he  whispered, 
mysteriously,  and  we  all  crowded  round  him. 

‘“I  have  it,’  he  continued.  ‘Champion  and  I 
are  on  the  sick-list.  We  cannot  be  missed — ’ 

“‘Yes,  yes;  go  on,  Dawson.’ 

“‘While  he  dines  we  will  take  a  boat,  and 
steal  up  the  river  to  Lamoo,  and  bring  down 
baccy  and  fruit  and  tea.’ 

“The  skipper  never  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  wild  ‘hurrah’  that  just  then  shook  the  old 
Sea-Mew  from  stem  to  stern.  No  heartier  shout 
had  ever  rang  out  as  we  boarded  a  dhow  amidst 
smoke  and  blood. 

“By  seven  o’clock,  then,  the  skipper  was 
just  beginning  to  enjoy  himself.  By  seven  o’clock 
everything  was  in  readiness:  the  oars  were  muffled 
and  the  rudder  so  arranged  that  it  would  not  un¬ 
ship  by  the  under-kick  of  a  breaker  on  the  bar. 
Then  from  well-greased  blocks  the  boat  was 
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lowered,  and  silently  but  swiftly  she  glided  shore- 
wards  to  the  dreaded  bar. 

“We  took  with  us  two  trusty  men  and  two 
trusty  sacks. 

“Soon  the  white  crests  of  the  breakers  were 
in  view,  and  we  could  hear  their  vicious,  sullen 
boom.  Not  easy  work  this  crossing  of  bars,  as 
some  of  you  may  be  aware. 

“Presently  we  are  heading  for  the  only  dark 
gate  in  this  ocean  of  breakers,  I  steering,  Dawson 
with  a  helping  hand  on  an  oar. 

“And  now  we  have  entered  the  gate. 

“‘Steady,  now,  men,  steady !’ 

“A  wave  catches  us  up  behind,  and  hurls 
our  tiny  boat  first  heavenward,  then,  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  speed,  onward  through  a  swirl  of  surf, 
and  a  few  moments  afterwards  we  are  in  smooth 
water,  wet  but  safe. 

“‘Well  done,  men!’  said  Dawson,  ‘but  if  we 
had  been  capsized,  you  know,  the  sharks  would 
have  been  dining  on  us  by  this  time.’ 

“‘Beggin’  yer  pardon,  gentlemen,’  said  one  of 
the  rowers,  ‘but  I’d  rather  be  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  belly  of  a  shark,  like  wot  Jonas  was, 
than  a  whole  bloomin’  month  athout  my  baccy.’ 

“‘That  were  a  whale,  Jim,’  said  his  mate. 

“‘I  don’t  care  a  dims,’  said  the  first  speaker, 

1  knows  I  likes  my  pipe,  and  I  knows  I  likes  my 
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quid,  and  on  a  bootiful  night  like  this,  for  instance, 
wot  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  it  would  be  to 
light  up  and — and — why,  it  won’t  bear  thinking 
about,  I’m  danged  if  it  will.’ 

“‘Now,  men,’  I  said,  ‘lay  on  your  oars  a  bit. 
I  want  to  see  what  is  inside  a  little  bottle  of 
medical  comforts  the  doctor  stowed  away  in  the 
locker  here.’ 

“It  was  a  bottle  of  sick-mess  sherry,  which, 
of  course,  we  all  shared,  and  pronounced  the  best 
we  had  ever  tasted,  and  the  doctor  a  brick. 

“Onwards  now  we  sped,  as  fast  as  oars  could 
pull  us,  Dawson  and  I  occasionally  relieving  the 
men  by  taking  a  spell  at  rowing.  It  was  moon¬ 
light  I  think  I  said,  and  until  we  were  fairly  in 
the  river  this  had  been  all  in  favour  of  us.  Now, 
however,  it  was  all  against  us ;  for  none  hate 
the  English  so  thoroughly  as  do  your  fighting 
Arabs  of  slavery  proclivities.  At  any  moment 
we  might  fall  in  with  a  slave-dhow,  and  the  crew 
thereof  would  certainly  not  miss  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  paying  off  old  scores.  We  had 
lots  of  arms  on  board  with  which  to  peg  away 
at  the  beggars  until  the  bitter  end.  However, 
discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour,  so  we  kept 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  broad  stream,  where  we 
could  be  least  seen. 

“This  was  slower  work,  but  it  was  safer.  It 
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must  have  been  past  ten  o’clock,  and  we  were 
well  up  the  river,  when,  on  rounding  a  point,  we 
came  suddenly  in  sight  of  a  large  armed  dhow 
going  slowly  down  stream.  My  first  intention  was 
to  alter  our  course. 

“‘No,  no!’  said  Dawson,  who  was  no  end  of 
a  clever  fellow,  ‘that  would  only  create  suspicion. 
Let  me  hail  her.’ 

“And  he  did  so;  in  very  good  Arabic  too. 

“If  suspicion  was  excited  on  board  the  strange 
dhow,  it  was,  I  feel  certain,  lulled  again  when 
Dawson  began  in  stentorian  tones  to  sing  a  well- 
known  Arabic  boating  chant. 

“That  song  no  doubt  saved  us,  and  so  we 
kept  it  up  nearly  all  the  way  to  Lamoo. 

“About  a  mile  from  the  city  we  crept  in 
shore  and  hid  our  boat  in  the  bush,  leaving  one 
man  with  her. 

“Now,  in  Lamoo  there  were  only  two  European 
merchants,  and  one  of  these  we  knew,  though  the 
way  to  his  house  we  were  quite  ignorant  of.  But 
we  knew  where  Comoro  Jack  lived  in  the  out¬ 
skirts. 

“He  had  been  our  guide  before,  so  thither 
we  went,  and  happily  found  Jack  at  home. 

“A  tall  young  savage  he  was,  arrayed  only 
in  a  waist-belt  and  an  enormous  bonnet,  that  had 
at  sometime  been  the  property  of  a  Gordon 
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Highlander.  He  had  also  a  spear  in  his  right 
hand. 

“  ‘Well,  you  bootiful  Englishmen,  what  you 
want  wid  Jack?’ 

“Such  was  our  greeting. 

“We  hastily  told  him;  also  the  proposed 
amount  of  his  honorarium. 

“‘Comoro  Jack  go  like  one  shot,’  said  the 
savage. 

“  The  sandy  streets  through  which  we  passed 
were  well  nigh  deserted,  and  Comoro  Jack,  as 
he  strode  on  beside  us,  thought  himself  no  end 
of  a  fine  fellow. 

“‘London  is  one  very  good  place,’  he  in¬ 
formed  us,  ‘as  big  as  Lamoo,  and  streets  am  better 
paved,  and  girls  better  dress.  You  see,  it  was  like 
dis.  The  French  they  take  Myotta.  Poor  king,  he 
go  to  London  to  see  the  British  Queen  ob  England, 
and  I  go  too,  among  the  bodyguard.  But  when 
the  poor  king  come  to  the  palace,  “Will  you  fight 
for  me  the  blessed  French  ?”  he  say.  “Very  sorry,” 
said  the  British  Queen  of  England,  “but  I  not  can 
fight  for  you  the  blessed  French.” 

“‘And  who,’  Dawson  asked,  ‘gave  you  that 
bonnet  and  feather?’ 

“  ‘The  British  Queen  of  England,’  said  Comoro 
Jack.  ‘She  soon  spot  me  out  among  the  rest  of 
the  niggers,  and  she  put  it  on  my  head.’ 
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‘““There!  poor  chile,”  she  say,  “you  not 
catch  cold  wid  that.”  ’ 

“The  house  Comoro  Jack  led  us  to  was  that 
of  a  French  merchant,  and  his  hospitality  was  un¬ 
bounded;  but  we  refused  all  solid  and  liquid 
refreshment  until  we  had  first  had  a  smoke. 

“We  spent  a  very  pleasant  half  hour  with 
the  Frenchman,  and  made  our  bargains.  Then 
our  sacks  were  filled,  and  we  returned  to  the  spot 
where  we  had  left  our  boat. 

“We  had  one  or  two  little  escapades  going 
down  stream.  We  caught  it  wet  and  nasty  getting 
over  the  bar,  but  got  safely  and  quietly  on 
board  the  Sea-Mew  about  six  bells  in  the  middle 
watch. 

“Next  morning,  to  his  intense  disgust,  the 
skipper  found  us  all  smoking  and  looking  funny 
and  jolly. 

“But  he  never  knew  where  we  got  the  baccy 
and  the  cigars  from.” 

“Well,”  said  Powerful,  when  Champion  had 
finished,  “I  should  not  like  to  be  shipmate  with 
a  skipper  like  that.  I  fear  there  would  be  mutiny; 
I  should  either  break  his  legs,  or  he  should  break 
mine.” 

“And  now,”  said  Champion,  “I  think,  having 
spun  a  yarn,  I  have  a  call.  I  call  upon  you  for 
a  song.” 
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“With  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world,”  was 
the  reply. 

Powerful  fetched  the  guitar  from  his  state¬ 
room,  or  cabin,  as  it  is  more  often  called,  and  he 
lulled  his  messmates  into  very  pleasant  thoughts 
by  some  of  his  sweetest  and  dreamiest  of  songs. 

It  will  be  noted,  then,  that  life  on  board  the 
Alabama  aft  in  the  wardroom,  as  well  as  forward 
around  the  fo’c’s’le,  was  very  far  from  being  an 
unpleasant  one. 

But  the  Alabama’s  repairs  had  by  this  time 
been  finished,  and  once  more  the  good  ship 
darted  out  into  the  seas,  feeling  like  a  giant  re¬ 
freshed. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


A  RATTLE  AT  SEA. 

HPHE  Mexican  Gulf  and  Galveston  occupied 
most  of  Captain  Semmes’s  thoughts  at  present. 
It  was  a  daring  adventure  he  had  undertaken,  but 
it  has  been  noted,  doubtless  long  ere  now,  that 
Captain  Semmes  was  a  daring  man. 

In  about  a  week’s  time  the  Alabama  had 
reached  Yucatan,  a  province  of  Central  America, 
that  juts  out  upon  the  Mexican  Gulf,  dividing  that 
great  circular  sea  to  the  west  of  the  Caribbean. 

Forests  of  timber  cover  the  interior  of  Yu¬ 
catan,  rosewood,  mahogany,  and  many  other 
species  of  valuable  trees,  while  more  to  the  south 
it  is  fertile,  with  great  stretches  of  pulse  and 
maize,  and  the  tobacco  plant  is  greatly  cultivated 
here  also. 
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In  about  two  days  more  the  cruiser  had 
reached  the  Areas  islands,  and  it  was  here  that 
Semmes  expected  to  forgather  with  his  coal-ship 
and  her  worthy  old  Scottish  skipper. 

He  was  not  disappointed. 

You  will  hardly  find  these  islands  on  any  but 
the  most  comprehensive  of  maps.  They  are  very 
small,  being  but  little  better  indeed  than  coral 
rocks  or  reefs,  entirely  uninhabited,  of  course, 
save  by  the  sea-birds  that  screamed  around  and 
found  a  safe  shelter  on  their  shores. 

The  islands  are  green  with  a  species  of  sea- 
kale,  but  never  a  tree  grows  thereon,  and  hardly 
even  a  bush. 

The  sea-birds’  eggs  found  here  were  a  treat 
for  the  mariners  of  the  Alabama,  yet  they  soon 
found  that  they  must  test  them  before  cooking 
them,  as  many  contained  young  birds. 

The  ship  now  underwent  a  proper  cleaning 
and  overhauling,  not  to  say  repairing,  for  a  craft 
that  is  any  time  at  sea,  roughing  it  in  all  weathers, 
requires  frequent  seeing  to. 

However,  there  was  abundance  of  time  yet 
before  them,  as  Banks  could  not  possibly  reach 
Galveston  before  the  10th  of  January,  and  it  might 
be  even  later. 

The  Alabama  is  reported  to  have  left  the 
coral  islands  on  the  fifth,  but  not  to  have  sighted 
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Galveston  lighthouse  till  the  eleventh,  owing  to 
the  weather. 

There  is  many  a  slip  ’twixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip,  and  Semmes’s  disappointment  at  not  finding 
Banks’s  fleet  of  transports  all  ready  to  smash  must 
have  been  very  great. 

Here  was  he  with  his  good  ship  Alabama  in 
the  finest  of  trim,  with  plenty  of  coals  on  board, 
plenty  of  everything,  and  with  his  officers  and  men 
positively  spoiling  for  some  fun,  and  probably 
some  fighting. 

No;  according  to  the  man  at  the  masthead, 
here  lay  five  ships  that  looked  like  men-o’-war, 
but  no  signs  of  a  transport. 

Now,  the  secret  of  the  affair  was  this.  The 
Confederates,  under  General  Magruder,  had  re¬ 
captured  Galveston,  and  this  was  a  Yankee  fleet 
bombarding  the  place. 

It  is  with  the  Alabama  we  are  concerned ; 
still,  it  will  not  hurt  if  I  mention  that,  owing  to 
the  recapture  of  Galveston  by  the  Confederates, 
Banks  had  to  give  up  all  idea  of  landing  his  army 
away  there.  He  soon  after  tried  to  enter  Texas 
by  the  way  of  the  Red  River,  but  was  opposed 
by  General  Taylor,  and  smashed.  Banks  fled  in¬ 
continently.  He  had  had  enough  of  invasion,  and 
he  was  glad  when  he  got  well  out  of  it  all  with 
his  shattered  and  half-demolished  forces. 
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“What  are  we  to  do,  Kell?”  said  Captain 
Semmes.  “Had  Banks  and  his  pretty  fleet  been 
in  yonder  I  most  certainly  should  have  had  a 
try  to  have  given  him  fits;  but  five  ships  of 
war,  Kell,  are  really  rather  more  than  we  can 
sink  at  a  time.” 

“Well,  sir,  we  must  put  about  and  get  away 
as  fast  as  we  can.  That’s  my  opinion.” 

“Perhaps,  my  friend,  that  is  the  best  policy 
after  all,  but  after  promising  my  officers  and  crew 
some  real  good  fun  it  goes  very  much  against 
my  grain  to  turn  tail  and  fly.” 

“Better  that,  surely,  sir,  than  rush  us  all  into 
certain  death  and  destruction.” 

“True;  but — ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  hail  from  aloft: 

“On  deck,  there!” 

“Well,  my  man?” 

“One  of  the  five  men-o’-war,  sir,  has  spotted 
us,  and  is  coming  out  to  overhaul  us.” 

“You  are  sure?” 

“Sure,  sir?  Yes,  sir,  she  is  bowling  along 
hand  over  hand.” 

Well,  now,  the  Alabama  would  not  have 
been  afraid  to  fight  this  ship  single-handed  any¬ 
where;  but  she  would  not  have  had  fair  play  in 
a  combat  where  the  opposing  ship  was  so  near 
to  her  consorts. 
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So  Captain  Semmes  speedily  got  up  steam, 
the  while  he  put  about,  and  made  for  the  south¬ 
ward  again. 

His  object  was  to  draw  this  single  ship  far 
away  from  the  others,  then  to  try  conclusions 
with  her  alone,  and,  if  possible,  to  smash  her 
before  assistance  could  reach  her. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in  steaming  off, 
the  Alabama  was  acting  as  a  decoy-duck. 

Everybody  on  board  could  see  the  captain’s 
intentions,  and  even  Archie  Campbell  chuckled  to 
himself  in  the  expectation  of  engaging  in  a  real 
pitched  battle. 

“My  word,”  said  Llewellyn,  who  was  still  on 
deck,  “it  is  lucky  being  you,  Archie.  You  will 
see  all  the  fight  square  and  above  board,  and  in 
the  fresh  air  too,  while  I  am  pent  up  in  the  cock¬ 
pit,  like  a  fowl  in  a  hencoop.” 

“Safe  place,  isn’t  it?” 

“No;  for  there  is  no  escape  in  case  of  an 
accident.  Besides,”  he  added,  “no  sooner  do  the 
guns  begin  to  roar  than  down  there  we  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  breathe,  owing  to  the  thick 
smoke  that  descends  and  does  its  best  to  smother 
us.  No,  thank  your  stars,  Archie,  you  are  on 
deck  with  the  pure  air  of  heaven  around  you.” 

Well,  night  fell  at  last. 

The  officers,  as  they  looked  back  at  the  pur- 
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suer,  were  now  half  afraid  that  she  might  think 
better  of  it  and  turn  tail.  But  the  Federal  had 
no  such  intention,  and  Semmes  so  managed  it 
that  she  fully  believed  that  she  was  gaining  ground 
and  that  she  would  score  an  easy  triumph,  with 
probably  no  battle  at  all. 

She  was  now  fully  fifteen  miles  from  her 
consorts,  and  still  holding  on. 

When  she  was  about  nineteen  miles  off  Gal¬ 
veston,  Captain  Semmes  thought  it  was  high  time 
to  act  decisively.  So  sail  was  taken  in,  the  men 
brought  by  beat  of  drum  to  quarters,  and  guns 
cast  loose,  and  then  he  turned  to  meet  his  ad¬ 
versary. 

The  warships  sped  rapidly  down  towards 
each  other,  and  when  within  speaking  distance — 
about  seventy-five  yards — both  stopped  almost 
simultaneously. 

It  was  the  Federal  who  hailed,  demanding  to 
know  what  ship  the  Alabama  was. 

The  answer  came  at  once,  “Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  gunboat  Vixen.” 

“Hold  hard,  then,”  shouted  the  voice  on 
board  the  Hatteras,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
the  foe.  “Hold  hard,  and  I  will  send  a  boat 
aboard  of  you.” 

“We  shall  be  very  pleased,”  cried  the  Ala¬ 
bama,  “to  welcome  your  boat.” 
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The  Alabama,  as  in  duty  bound,  was  all  the 
while  trying  to  get  into  a  good  position  to  rake, 
but  the  creaking  of  the  blocks  as  the  boat  was 
being  lowered  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 

Kell  came  up  about  the  same  time  and  re¬ 
ported  all  ready  and  the  men  positively  burning 
for  the  fight,  or,  if  need  be,  to  grapple  with  the 
enemy  and  board  her. 

Then  there  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  captain 
of  the  Hatteras  and  his  officers  the  ominous  hail 
from  the  Confederate  cruiser: 

“We  are  the  Confederate  steamer  Ala¬ 
bama!” 

“Fire!”  cried  Kell,  in  almost  the  same  breath, 
and  hardly  had  the  little  word  left  his  lips  ere  a 
whole  staggering  broadside  was  poured  into  the 
Hatteras. 

It  was  a  beautifully  clear  and  starlit  night, 
though,  of  course,  it  would  have  been  better  had 
there  been  a  moon;  but  one  cannot  have  every 
advantage  one  could  wish  when  one  goes  into 
battle. 

The  broadside  from  the  Hatteras  came  in 
instant  reply,  and  the  roar  of  the  guns  rever¬ 
berated  all  along  the  coast,  and  caused,  so  I  learned 
from  the  papers  afterwards,  the  admiral  of  the 
Federal  Fleet  to  start  out  at  once  from  Galveston 
to  the  assistance  of  his  consort. 


cheerily  did  the  Alabama  s  men  handle  their  <yuns. 
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The  battle  now,  from  all  accounts,  became  a 
sort  of  running  fight,  the  ships  being  beam-end 
on  to  each  other  and  at  no  great  distance.  In¬ 
deed,  so  close  were  they  at  times  that  revolver 
and  rifle  fire  came  into  play. 

Right  cheerily  did  the  Alabama’s  men  handle 
their  guns,  and  just  as  coolly  as  if  they  had  been 
but  practising  in  a  battery  on  shore  at  some  float¬ 
ing  target  at  sea. 

It  was  not  to  be  a  long  fight,  however,  for, 
as  far  as  I  can  gather,  a  shell  from  the  Confederate 
cruiser  entered  the  hold  of  the  Hatteras  and  set 
fire  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  another  shell, 
bursting  near  to  the  sick  bay,  set  fire  to  that  part 
of  the  ship  as  well. 

The  Hatteras  still  kept  up  the  fire,  however, 
in  a  very  determined  manner,  hoping  to  disable 
the  Alabama,  but,  as  the  fire  kept  gaining,  all 
hope  on  the  former  ship  seemed  to  be  abandoned, 
especially  as  the  water  was  now  rushing  in  through 
the  shot  holes. 

So  the  Hatteras  hoisted  a  light,  and  made 
other  signals  that  she  was  beaten. 

The  Alabama  now  got  nearer  to  the  Federal 
and  desired  to  know  if  she  surrendered  uncon¬ 
ditionally,  also  if  she  needed  any  assistance. 

She  had  surrendered,  and  her  guns  were 
silent,  and,  moreover,  she  would  need  all  the 
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boat  assistance  that  the  captain  of  the  Alabama 
could  render  her. 

The  magazines  of  the  Hatteras  had  been 
flooded. 

The  boats  from  the  Alabama  were  soon 
lowered,  and  so  well  were  they  worked,  that 
every  man  on  board  the  Hatteras,  officers  and 
crew,  was  saved. 

Captain  Blake,  the  officer  in  command,  was 
undoubtedly  a  brave  fellow.  He  was  the  very 
last  to  leave  the  doomed  ship. 

Just  ten  minutes  after  he  had  got  safely  on 
board,  the  Hatteras  went  down,  bows  forward, 
and  would  sail  the  seas  no  more. 

Whether  this  Yankee  had  had  much  chance 
from  the  beginning  to  win  the  fight  is  really  more 
than  I  can  say.  She  wTas  a  larger  ship  and  about 
equal  in  metal,  but  she  could  not  sail  so  quickly 
by  chalks. 

The  accounts  given  of  this  battle  by  the 
New  York  newspapers  and  those  of  the  South 
are  so  radically  different  in  many  ways  that  one 
hesitates  as  to  which  to  believe. 

However,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  one 
thing — the  Alabama  won  the  battle. 

The  Federal  admiral,  with  the  flagship 
Brooklyn,  had  only  managed  to  get  a  few  miles 
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off  from  Galveston  when  the  fight  was  over,  the 
Hatteras  sunk,  and  the  Alabama  making  the  best 
of  her  way  to  Jamaica. 

As  things  had  turned  out,  she  certainly  had 
had  no  occasion  to  grumble,  but  still  the  officers 
felt  a  little  sorry  that  they  had  not  met  Banks 
and  his  transports  at  Galveston,  and  gone  in  for 
a  wholesale  smash. 

The  weather  all  the  way  to  Jamaica,  by  all 
accounts,  was  very  bad  indeed,  and  it  was  five 
days  before  the  Alabama  even  reached  the  shores 
of  Yucatan. 

Hampered  by  having  so  many  prisoners  on 
board,  the  voyage  was  certainly  not  a  pleasant 
one  for  anybody. 

In  due  time,  however,  or  rather  in  very  much 
over  due  time,  the  Alabama  arrived  at  Jamaica, 
and  signals  were  made  for  a  pilot,  and  it  certainly 
was  a  relief  to  all  hands  when  at  last  the  anchor 
was  let  go. 

It  was  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  Alabama 
was  very  soon  on  visiting  terms  with  every  ship 
of  the  British  Squadron  then  lying  at  Port  Royal. 
However  wrong  it  was,  the  sympathies  of  the  British 
were  altogether  with  the  Confederates,  and  not 
with  the  Federals. 

Well,  everyone  on  board  the  Alabama  was 
vastly  relieved  when  the  prisoners  were  all  landed 
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and  the  ship  cleaned  and  scrubbed.  It  is  really 
disagreeable  to  have  to  share  ship  with  strangers. 

That  very  night  there  was  a  “little  talkee- 
talkee”  and  “sing-song”  held  in  the  wardroom, 
and  all  the  officers  enjoyed  themselves  very  much. 
Archie  was  there,  and,  of  course,  his  friend  Llew¬ 
ellyn. 

There  were  many  capital  yarns  told.  Especi¬ 
ally  was  Champion  in  fine  form,  and  Lieutenant 
Blank  sang  several  very  sweet  songs  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  his  guitar. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


“OVERBOARD  WITH  THE  OTHER  NIGGER!” 

T  LEWELLYN  and  Archie  got  on  shore  again 
and  went  for  some  of  their  old  and  beauti¬ 
ful  walks,  and  renewed  acquaintance  once  more 
with  some  old  friends. 

Captain  Semmes  granted  himself  some  days 
leave,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  mountain  air  and 
to  explore  the  lovely  country. 

Well,  when  the  cat  is  away  the  mice  may 
play,  and  if  there  be  one  mouse  more  than 
another  inclined  to  let  itself  loose,  that  mouse 
will  assuredly  choose  such  an  opportunity. 

Semmes  had  been  in  a  cruiser  called  the 
Sumter  before  becoming  commander  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  when  he  took  over  the  latter  ship  he 
did  his  best  to  get  all  the  most  clever  and  most 
deserving  officers  to  join  him. 
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The  paymaster  of  the  Sumter  was  unable, 
however,  to  join  the  Alabama,  being  then  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  Fort  Warren. 

So  Captain  Semmes  had,  as  he  phrased  it, 
“to  content  himself  with  a  man  who  afterwards, 
upon  being  discharged  for  his  worthlessness,  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  became  a  paid  spy — a 
man  who  was  devoid  of  every  virtue  and  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  every  vice.” 

Well,  when  Captain  Semmes  returned  from 
his  well-earned  holiday  and  found  his  gig  in 
waiting  at  Kingston  wharf,  he  pulled  off  without 
delay. 

Did  he  smell  a  rat,  I  wonder?  I  cannot  say; 
but  when  he  did  get  off  he  found  things  at  a 
pretty  pass.  Forward,  the  men  had  been  drink¬ 
ing  and  carousing  to  their  very  hearts’  content, 
and  this  paymaster  with  the  bad  character  had 
broken  out  in  terrible  earnest.  He  had  utterly 
neglected  his  duty,  and  had  never  been  sober  a 
single  day  since  Semmes  had  left.  Moreover,  he 
showed  the  utter  worthlessness  of  his  viorale  by 
drinking  with  the  men  forward  on  board  of  the 
ship  and  with  the  sailors  of  the  enemy  on  shore, 
with  all  of  whom  he  was  “hail  fellow  well  met.” 

The  first  lieutenant  had  suspended  the  fellow, 
and  had  even  sent  on  shore  and  had  him  brought 
off  under  arrest. 
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And  now  when  Captain  Semmes  saw  him, 
although  the  fellow  had  by  this  time  sobered 
down  somewhat,  he  made  very  short  work  with 
him  indeed. 

“You  are  unworthy,”  Semmes  told  him,  “to 
be  officer  of  mine  or  of  any  other  ship  in  the 
Confederate  service.  You  have  even  openly 
shown  your  partiality  for  the  enemy,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  even  now  I  should  not  have  you 
tried  by  drumhead  court-martial  as  a  traitor.  If 
I  did  there  could  only  be  one  sentence,  sir — you 
would  be  shot  I” 

“If  I’m  not  worthy  to  sail  under  you,  Cap¬ 
tain  Semmes,”  retorted  the  paymaster,  “I  am 
willing  to  leave.  Perhaps  others  may  find  the 
good  in  me  that  you  have  failed  to  note.” 

“  Come,  you  will  hold  your  peace,  sirrah. 
I  do  not  bandy  words  with  scoundrels  so  utterly 
lost  to  all  morality  as  you  are.  You  will  now 
go  and  pack  your  traps  immediately.  In  half  an 
hour  a  boat  will  be  ready  to  take  you  on  shore. 
If  you  are  not  ready,  my  lads  will  assist  you,  in 
a  way  you  will  hardly  relish.” 

So  Captain  Semmes  bundled  this  infamous 
scoundrel  off,  and  after  this  the  paymaster  turned 
a  Yankee  spy,  and  so  he  passes  out  of  our  story, 
which  he  would  only  serve  to  defile. 

But  I  have  genuine  pity  for  the  sober  boat- 
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men  and  their  officers  who  were  now  patrolling 
the  shore  and  doing  their  best  to  catch  drunken 
sailors  belonging  to  the  Alabama.  I  pity  them, 
because  I’ve  been  at  this  kind  of  gay  work  my¬ 
self  and  know  well  what  it  is. 

It  seems  that  the  first  lieutenant  had  that  day 
granted  a  large  portion  of  the  crew  leave  of 
absence  to  see  the  place  and  have  some  pleasant 
walks  around. 

Well,  sailor-like,  these  men  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  intoxicated.  The  only  pleasant 
walks  they  took  were  to  the  wine  shops,  whither 
they  were  guided  by  grinning  darkies. 

When  Jack  means  to  get  drunk,  Jack  does, 
and  he  had  meant  to,  and  did,  on  this  occasion. 

No,  not  perhaps  insensibly  inebriated,  but 
jollily  so.  He  sung,  he  danced,  he  waltzed  on  the 
street  with  darky  girls,  and  sometimes  he  even 
begged  a  perfect  stranger  to  oblige  him  by 
fighting. 

The  boats  brought  these  revellers  off,  just 
as  they  were  caught,  in  batches,  and  when  they 
arrived  on  board  ship,  if  at  all  obstreperous,  they 
were  immediately  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  master-at-arms,  and  clapped  in 
irons. 

There  is  just  one  thing  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  Alabama’s  men.  They  were  met  at  the 
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public-houses  by  British  soldiers,  who  were  only 
too  willing  to  stand  treat  to  men  who  had  proved 
themselves  such  “bricks”  and  true  fighting  sailors 
as  these  had,  and  they  had  been  unable  to  with¬ 
stand  the  temptation. 

Now  came  an  episode  which  is  well  worth 
relating,  as,  at  all  events,  it  contains  an  element 
of  fun  in  it. 

I  give  it  as  Dr.  Llewellyn  gave  it  to  me, 
while  seated  one  day  on  the  brown  sea-shore  at 
Simon’s  Bay.  In  some  small  particulars  it  differs 
from  that  given  by  Captain  Semmes,  and  I  would 
just  as  soon  have  my  medical  friend’s  version  as 
the  other. 

Dr.  Llewellyn  was  standing  near  to  the  gang¬ 
way,  then,  and  Tom  Smith  and  Dick  Wilson  had 
just  come  up  over  the  side. 

Tom  had  a  good  look  round,  then  addressed 
Dick  as  follows : 

“Dick,  this  ain’t  arf  good  enough.  Why, 
they’re  putting  some  fellows  into  irons.  Well, 
we  ain’t  positively  fond  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
so  I  move  we  go  on  shore  again  for  a  night’s 
fun,  and  the  sooner  the  better.” 

“Well,  Tom,  we  can’t  swim  on  shore,  ye 
know.” 

“Why,  man,  there’s  a  native  boat  alongside. 
That’s  good  enough  for  us,  I  think.  Come.” 
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“Look  here,”  said  Llewellyn,  “I  can  pass 
you  down  below  if  you  follow  me  quietly.  You 
are  only  making  matters  worse  by  going  on 
shore.” 

“I  repeats,  doctor,  that  ’tain’t  good  enough, 
thanking  you  just  the  same.  Here’s  for  off.” 
And  down  over  the  port  side  both  scrambled, 
and  by  good  luck  plumped  at  once  into  the 
native  boat.  It  was  no  dug-out.  They  very  soon 
took  the  oars,  and  took  charge  as  well,  and  away 
they  rowed  towards  the  shore. 

They  were  possessed  of  all  the  strength  half- 
drunken  men  usually  have,  and  made  the  light 
boat  dance  across  the  water.  But  their  move¬ 
ments  were  speedily  seen  from  the  deck ;  for 
though  the  sun  had  long  gone  down,  it  was  bright 
moonlight. 

A  ship’s  boat  was  at  once  called  away,  and 
very  quickly  went  off  in  hot  pursuit. 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  the  race  was  a  pretty 
one,  and  most  exciting  and  interesting.  But 
all  the  betting  was  on  the  ship’s  boat  from  the 
very  first. 

She  had  longer  sweeps,  and  there  were  more 
men  in  her.  So  she  speedily  began  to  overtake 
the  bum-boat. 

Then  Tom  Smith  had  recourse  to  a  very 
reckless  ruse  indeed. 
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“In  oars,  Dick,”  he  shouted.  “Now,”  he 
added,  “let  us  lighten  ship  a  bit.” 

And  in  spite  of  his  screams,  the  nearest 
nigger  was  taken  bodily  up  and  pitched  very  un¬ 
ceremoniously  into  the  sea. 

Then  just  what  these  jolly  tars  thought  would 
happen  actually  took  place. 

The  men  in  the  pursuing  boat  could  not  well 
leave  that  black  man  either  to  drown  or  to  be 
hauled  down  by  sharks,  so  they  had  to  lay  to, 
as  it  were,  and  after  several  ineffectual  attempts 
they  succeeded  in  getting  him  on  board.  But  by 
this  time  Tom  and  Dick  were  a  long  way  ahead, 
and  practically  the  race  had  all  to  be  begun 
over  again. 

The  excitement  was  now  very  great  both  on 
board  and  on  shore,  when  it  could  be  seen  that 
a  great  race  for  liberty  was  on  the  tapis.  Words 
of  encouragement  were  freely  shouted  to  Tom 
and  Dick,  and  for  a  time  they  really  seemed  to 
have  very  much  the  best  of  it. 

Those  men-o’-war  fellows,  though,  they  soon 
began  gaining  again.  And  they  gained,  and 
continued  to  gain. 

“There  is  nothing  for  it,  Dick,”  said  Tom, 
“now.  We  must  lighten  ship  once  again.  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Dick,  old  man,  this  craft  is  a 
jolly  sight  too  heavily  ballasted.  So,  in  oars,  old 
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man.  Put  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  overboard 
with  the  other  bloomin’  nigger.” 

“Oh,  you  no  lighten  me,”  screamed  the  nigger, 
in  terror.  “I  not  can  sweem.  De  shark  dey 
eatee  me  foh  true.  Den  what  my  old  mudder 
speakee.  Oh !  ” 

He  might  scream  as  much  as  he  pleased, 
but  there  was  no  mercy,  and  next  moment  he 
was  flung  far  into  the  sea. 

Well,  the  same  manoeuvre  had  to  be  gone 
over  again  with  the  pursuing  boat,  as  they  could 
not  leave  the  poor  negro  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  sharks. 

But  as  for  his  not  being  able  to  swim,  that 
was  a  lie.  And  I  verily  believe  that  if  you 
throw  a  black  baby  into  the  sea  it  will  swim  as 
naturally  as  a  frog. 

Yet,  although  Tom  and  Dick  had  once  more 
a  good  start,  it  was  soon  seen  by  their  friends 
and  backers  that  they  were  doomed  to  lose  the 
race.  The  fact  that  they  had  no  more  niggers 
to  throw  over  handicapped  them  very  much. 
But  help  was  at  hand  when  least  expected, 
for  up  came  the  shore  officers’  race  boat,  and 
for  the  very  fun  of  the  thing — they  were  young 
fellows — they  assisted  Tom  and  Dick  on  board, 
and  next  minute  it  was  something  very  like  a 
real  race. 
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The  officers  had  it  all  their  own  way  after 
a  bit,  and  they  never  halted  until  they  landed  the 
men  right  at  Kingston.  Both  were  in  excellent 
temper  by  this  time.  And  so  the  poor  fellows 
had  their  holiday  on  shore. 

The  other  version  of  the  story  is  that  both 
men  were  captured  by  the  pursuing  boat,  hauled 
ignominiously  back  to  the  Alabama,  and  put  in 
irons. 

I  prefer  to  believe  the  story  as  I  heard  it 
by  word  of  mouth.  Tom  and  Dick  made  a  real 
sailor’s  night  of  it,  but,  heigho !  When  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ship  next  day  and  gave  themselves 
up,  somewhat  sorry  for  their  little  escapade,  then 
the  punishment  came.  But  it  was  not  a  hard 
one,  for  Semmes  had  a  kind  heart;  besides,  he 
had  enjoyed  a  bit  of  real  fun. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


CUTHBERT  GETS  A  REBUFF.— WILD  ADVENTURES 

INLAND. 

FTER  Archie  Campbell  had  ^posted  those 


letters  at  Bermuda  he  kept  counting  the 
days  and  weeks  that  must  occur  before  their  ar¬ 


rival. 


But  they  did  get  to  Scotland  all  right,  so  he 
needn’t  have  been  one  little  bit  anxious  concerning 
them. 

Mr.  Rowan,  whose  passage  home  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  been  a  most  pleasant  one,  was  staying 
in  Glasgow  at  the  Balmoral  Hotel,  with  Ivy  and 
the  cousin  Cuthbert. 

And  now  something  remarkable  occurred. 
Cuthbert  happened  to  be  down  early  one  morn¬ 
ing,  and,  going  to  the  rack,  found  Archie’s  letter 
to  Ivy  and  the  one  to  Mr.  Rowan.  He  knew  the 
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handwriting  well,  and  took  the  liberty  to  appro¬ 
priate  these  letters.  It  was  a  villainous,  though 
somewhat  courageous,  thing  to  do,  but  even  a 
coward  can  be  plucky  at  times  when  his  own 
interest  is  very  much  at  stake. 

As  it  happened,  when  Ivy  came  down  to 

breakfast  she  went  child-like  to  the  rack  to  see 

what  letters  there  were.  She  did  not  like  to 

put  her  own  hand  to  them,  as  an  older  person 

would  have  done,  but  asked  the  smiling  and  civil 
porter. 

The  servant  sorted  out  the  letters  in  a  very 
short  time.  “Will  you  take  Mr.  Rowan’s,  too, 
miss?” 

“Papa’s?  Oh,  yes.” 

“Have  you  got  your  other  letter,  miss?” 

“What  other  letter,  porter?” 

“  Oh,  well,  miss,  perhaps  the  young  gentleman 
has  taken  it,  and  will  give  it  to  you,  but  it  isn’t 
here,  and  I  specially  noticed  the  post-mark.  It 
was  from  Bermuda,  miss — a  strong,  bold,  round 
hand  of  writing.  No,  it  ain’t  among  these.” 

Poor  Ivy  was  certain  in  her  own  mind  now 
about  two  things — one  was,  that  the  missing  letter 
was  from  Archie,  and  the  other,  that  her  cousin 
Cuthbert  had  taken  it. 

She  would  go  and  see  him,  but  she  would 
not  dare  to  ask.  Oh,  she  dared  not  even  seem 
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to  accuse  anyone  of  doing  so  mean  a  thing  as  to 
steal  one  of  her  letters. 

She  found  Cuthbert  in  the  breakfast-room, 
and  he  said,  kindly,  “Good  morning.”  But  that 
was  all.  He  never  mentioned  the  letter,  and  poor 
Ivy  was  very  sad  in  consequence. 

As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  two  letters 
Cuthbert  had  gone  straight  to  his  own  bedroom 
and  deliberately  opened  them. 

First,  his  uncle’s.  There  was  nothing  in 
that,  so  he  at  once  tore  it  up.  Then  Ivy’s.  Ah! 
this  was  indeed  interesting,  and  he  sank  into  an 
easy-chair  that  he  might  peruse  the  epistle  more 
at  his  leisure. 

His  brows  were  knitted  and  knotted  more 
than  once  before  he  had  finished. 

When  he  read  the  postscript  he  showed 
signs  of  great  irritation. 

“What  a  confounded  cheek!”  he  cried.  “This 
low  sailor  boy  wishes  to  marry  my  Ivy.  If  he 
was  here  at  present,  I  would — I  would — well,  I’d 
get  the  waiter  to  give  him  a  hiding.  I  never  in 
all  my  life  knew  such  confounded  cheek  and 
impudence.  But  she  will  never  know,  so  that  is 
all  right. 

Cuthbert  was  brighter  than  usual  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  even  Mr.  Rowan  remarked  it.  Mr  Rowan 
little  knew  the  cause.  He  was  a  man  of  punc- 
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tilious  honour,  and  had  he  known  of  Cuthbert’s 
perfidy  he  would  have  sent  him  adrift  and  never 
have  spoken  to  him  in  life  again. 

Their  stay  in  Glasgow  was  to  be  a  very  brief 
one,  for  Mr.  Rowan  had  a  splendid  mansion  in 
London,  and  as  winter  would  soon  be  coming  on 
he  determined  to  betake  himself  there  for  the 
sake  of  extra  comfort  and  more  society  for  his 
daughter. 

So  in  good  time  they  all  reached  London, 
and  Mr.  Rowan  established  himself  at  his  town 
house,  with  as  large  a  retinue  of  servants  as  be¬ 
fitted  his  position  in  life. 

Ivy  made  an  excellent  little  housekeeper. 
She  was  very  beautiful,  and  just  at  that  age  when 
shy  girlhood  is  opening  into  womanhood.  So  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  she  received  a  great 
deal  of  genuine  admiration,  even  from  her  own  sex. 

Cuthbert  was  always  with  her  whenever  he 
had  an  opportunity.  He  was  not  jealous,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  attentions  of  anyone.  Nobody  but 
Archie,  “the  low  sailor  boy,”  was  capable  of  ex¬ 
citing  a  feeling  of  jealousy  in  this  young  man’s 
breast.  But  he  was  most  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
attentive  to  Ivy.  It  was  his  mild  way  of  making 
love,  and  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  that  his  attentions  were  duly  appreciated  and 
reciprocated. 
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Yet  Cuthbert  could  not  forget  that  another 
letter  might  come  any  day  from  the  “low  sailor 
boy,”  and  that  it  might  not  fall  into  his  hands; 
so  one  night,  after  lying  awake  for  hours,  he 
resolved  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  at  an  early 
date. 

He  himself  would  propose  to  Ivy.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  a  long  engagement.  That  would  not 
matter  a  great  deal.  She  would  be  bound,  and 
so  his  mind  would  be  at  rest. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  very  next  day 
Mr.  Rowan  had  an  appointment  in  the  City,  and 
would  not  be  back  to  dinner,  so  Ivy  and  Cuth¬ 
bert  dined  alone. 

Ivy  could  not  help  noticing  that  her  cousin 
drank  more  wine  than  usual.  Indeed,  he  seldom 
took  any  at  all. 

“Oh,”  he  said,  after  they  had  gone  together 
to  the  drawing-room,  “there  is  a  little  song  here 
I  want  you  to  sing  to  me — all  to  myself,  you 
know,  ha!  ha!  It  is  quite  a  love  ditty.” 

Ivy  was  too  good-hearted  to  actually  hate 
anyone,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  des¬ 
pised  her  cousin  Cuthbert  very  much  just  at 
that  moment. 

Sing  a  love  song  indeed !  And  to  him ,  a 
cousin,  and  one  who  had  been  mean  enough  to 
steal  her  letter! 
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No;  she  pleaded  a  headache  and  general 
stupidity. 

“I  really  can’t  sing  to-night,”  she  said.  “I 
am  going  to  sit  quietly  in  this  easy-chair  by  the 
fire.” 

“Oh,  yes,  ha!  ha!  and  I  shall  sit  on  the  little 
footstool  close  by  and  look  at  you.” 

“There  will  be  no  occasion  to  look  at  me, 
Cuthbert ;  that  will  only  make  me  nervous. 
Besides,  I  expect  Miss  Sinclair  will  be  returning 
soon.” 

“If  that  is  the  case,”  thought  Cuthbert, 
“there  is  no  time  to  lose.” 

So  he  sat  down  on  that  footstool  and  gazed 
pensively  into  the  fire  for  some  little  time. 

Then  he  sighed. 

This  did  not  advance  matters  very  much,  so  he 
turned  boldly  round  and  faced  poor  little  Ivy. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “Ivy,  dear,  that  your  father 
likes  me  very  much.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“I’m  sure  he  would  not  refuse  me  anything.” 

Ivy  was  silent.  What  on  earth  was  coming 
next  ? 

“  And  I  think  his  charming  little  daughter  is 
a  little  fond  of  me  too.  Is  it  not  so,  Ivy,  dear?” 

“Oh,  well,  one  must  be  a  little  fond  of  one’s 
cousins,  you  know,”  said  Ivy. 

17  * 
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But  the  girl’s  heart  was  already  getting 
steeled  against  this  fool  and  fop. 

‘‘Well,  Ivy,  under  all  circumstances  you  will 
not  be  surprised  at  something  I  am  going  to  tell 
you.  After  a  deal  of  cogitation,  then,  and  well 
considering  all  the  pros  and  cons,  I  have  quite 
made  up  my  mind  to  marry  you,  Ivy.  Perhaps 
you  anticipated  the  announcement  l  I  do  not  wish 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  for  two  years 
yet,  but  you  will  just  please  to  consider  we  are 
engaged.  And  to-morrow,  Ivy,  love,  I  shall  buy 
the  ring — the  engagement  ring;  oh,  such  a  pretty 
one,  Ivy  !  Let  me  see,  dear — which  of  your  beau¬ 
tiful  fingers  do  you  wear  the  ring  on?” 

He  seized  her  hand  as  he  spoke. 

Then  all  her  young  blood  got  uppermost. 
She  felt  more  angry  than  ever  she  had  felt  with 
anyone  in  her  life  before. 

She  dashed  his  hands  aside  and  sprang  to 
her  feet. 

“You  insolent  fop!”  she  cried,  struggling 
with  her  tears.  “I  would  not  marry  you  to  be 
made  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  hate 
you,  but  I  do  despise  you.  I  ought  to  tell  my 
father,  whenever  he  returns,  of  the  insulting  way 
you  have  talked  to  me.” 

“I  have  but  offered  you  the  love  and  hand 
of  an  honest  man.” 
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“You  did  not  offer  it,  you  did  not  even  ask 
it,  you  thought  I  would  jump  at  the  bait  held 
out.  And  you  call  yourself  an  honest  man?  Ask 
yoiir  own  heart.  I  will  say  no  more.  Talk  not 
again  to  me  until  you  have  apologised  for  your 
audacity  ” 

And  Ivy,  looking  like  a  tragedy-queen,  left 
the  room  and  sought  her  own,  where  in  her 
maid’s  or  nurse’s  lap — her  personal  attendant  was 
both — she  could  give  vent  to  the  tears  that  eased 
her  bursting  heart. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  gauge  the  state  of 
Cuthbert’s  feelings  after  Ivy  left  the  room.  The 
denouement  had  been  so  utterly  unexpected. 
So  puffed  up  with  his  own  importance  was  this 
young  man  that  in  proposing  marriage,  or  rather 
in  demanding  marriage,  he  had  never  even  dreamt 
of  such  a  thing  as  opposition. 

But  now — 

“Why,  dash  it  all,”  he  said  to  himself,  “I’m 
not  at  all  sure  she  doesn’t  love  that  low  sailor 
boy  after  all — the  insurmountable  cad!” 

He  kicked  the  footstool  as  he  spoke,  as  if 
that  unpretending  little  piece  of  furniture  had 
been  to  blame  for  all  that  had  fallen  out. 

“I  do  declare,”  he  cried,  half  aloud,  “I  have 
been  a  fool.  But  I  will  never  while  I  live  throw 
myself  at  the  feet  of  any  girl  or  woman  again. 
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I  shall  now  retire  to  my  room.  Perhaps  Ivy  may 
even  yet  come  round.  Dare  I  hope?” 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  have  it  on  good  authority,  though  I  have 
never  seen  it  in  print,  that  as  soon  as  he  got  on 
shore  Captain  Blake,  of  the  Hatteras,  managed  to 
get  hold  of  and  to  hire  a  very  swift  little  steam 
yacht,  and  sent  her  off  with  a  message  to  Gal¬ 
veston. 

If  the  admiral  would  send  a  ship  without 
one  hour’s  delay  he  would  find  the  rebel  steamer 
Alabama  at  Port  Royal. 

The  yacht  certainly  did  not  permit  the  bar¬ 
nacles  to  grow  beneath  her  during  that  run  to 
Galveston,  and  the  admiral  made  all  haste  to 
send  off  one  of  the  largest  of  his  fleet  to  catch 
the  “pirate.” 

But,  lo!  the  Alabama  had  left  harbour  six 
days  after  she  had  entered,  and  steamed  away 
for  the  coast  of  South  America. 

One  morning,  when  off  the  coast  of  Colombia, 
the  chief  engineer  knocked  modestly  at  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  door. 

“Don’t  know  exactly  how  it  is,  sir,”  he  said, 
after  Semmes  had  asked  him  to  be  seated; 
“don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  I  can’t  get  the  speed 
out  of  the  old  Alabama  that  I  used  to.” 
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“No?”  said  the  captain;  “I  myself  have  not 
noticed  any  special  falling  off.” 

“Ah!  mebbe  not,  sir;  but  that  is  because  I’m 
burning  a  deal  more  coal  to  force  her  nose 
through  the  water.” 

“Well,  that  won’t  do,  chief.  But  what  I 
believe  is  this,  she  is  foul  at  bottom.  Now  we 
can’t  go  into  dock,  but  we  can  send  our  divers 
down  and  have  her  thoroughly  scraped.” 

“If  you  could  only  do  that,  sir,  there  wouldn’t 
be  a  happier  man  afloat  than  your  engineer.” 

“Well,  Mr.  R.,  I  propose  to  lie  hidden  here 
for  a  few  weeks,  just  behind  a  little  island,  and 
while  Yankee  cruisers  are  scouring  the  seas  for 
the  Alabama  the  dear  little  craft  will  be  getting 
ready  for  further  adventure  and  a  deal  more 
fighting  if  need  be.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.” 

And  off  went  the  chief  smiling. 

Another  knock  at  the  door,  and  enter  Llew¬ 
ellyn  himself. 

“Ah,  doctor,  good  morning,  glad  to  see 
you ;  but  your  face  looks  a  little  grave  1  No  one 
very  ill,  I  hope?” 

“No  one  very  ill,  sir;  but  the  bit  of  fever 
which  Lieutenant  Powerful  and  those  four  men 
caught  at  Panama  has  pulled  them  all  down  con¬ 
siderably.” 
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“Sorry  for  that.  Is  there  anything  you  can 
propose  ?” 

“Yes,  Captain  Semmes,  certainly;  and  the 
chief  surgeon  fully  agrees  with  me.  It  is  moun¬ 
tain  air.” 

“Mountain  air?” 

“That’s  it.  The  engineer  has  just  told  me 
that  you  are  to  lie  in  behind  an  island  not  far 
off  and  have  the  Alabama  completely  cleaned 
and  made  as  fit  for  a  race  as  a  Cowes  yacht. 
Well,  I  propose  that  I  take  my  patients — they  are 
all  fit  to  walk  and  will  get  stronger  every  day — 
right  away  up  into  the  snow  regions  of  the  Cor¬ 
dilleras,  and,  sir,  I  am  ready  to  stake  all  the 
prize-money  due  to  me  that  I  shall  bring  them 
back  within  a  month  as  hard  and  fit  as  flint.” 

The  captain  considered  a  little,  while  he 
gazed  into  his  empty  cup,  as  silly  girls  do  when 
they  try  to  tell  their  fortunes. 

“You’ve  always  had  your  own  way,”  he  then 
said,  with  a  smile. 

“I’ve  always  tried  very  hard  to,  sir,”  said 
Llewellyn,  smiling  in  turn. 

“Well,  off  you  go  and  get  ready.  Of  course, 
you’ll  take  young  Campbell  with  you,  for  you 
seem  to  be  inseparables. 

“If  I  may.” 

“Yes,  yes,  yes;  off  you  go!” 
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Next  day  the  Alabama  was  safe  and  sound 
at  anchor  in  Boro  Strait,  quite  hidden  by  a  well- 
wooded  island  from  passing  vessels  in  the  great 
ocean  beyond. 

On  shore  on  the  mainland  was  a  native 
village,  and  towards  this,  early  next  morning,  the 
cutter  might  have  been  seen  dashing  along  at 
full  speed,  for  no  men  in  the  world  can  row  like 
bluejackets.  On  board  were  Llewellyn  and  his 
patients,  with  everything  needed  for  a  month’s 
trip  inland  to  the  great  Cordillera  range. 

So  full  of  joy  and  hoped-for  happiness  were 
the  poor  fellows  that  they  did  not  look  one  bit 
like  patients. 

Sambo  was  one  of  the  auxiliaries,  and  he 
was  also  the  interpreter,  so  that  although  the 
villagers  were  only  quiet,  inoffensive  fisher  folk, 
who  seldom  left  their  little  town,  a  bargain  was 
soon  made  with  some  of  the  stronger  and  more 
daring  of  them  to  act  as  guides  and  carriers  to 
the  little  party. 

In  three  days’  time  the  whole  party  was  quite 
in  the  wilds.  Into  the  most  remote  of  these 
regions  the  fishermen  guides  were  unwilling  to 
venture,  and  this  only  made  Llewellyn  all  the  more 
determined,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  this 
route  was  the  nearest  to  the  great  snow  range 
where  he  meant  to  camp. 
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“What  is  their  objection,  Sambo?  Ask  them,” 
said  the  doctor. 

“’Cause,  sah,”  said  Sambo,  “dey  say  plenty 
bad  men  and  bad  beast  in  dey  forest  and  swamp, 
great  serpents,  much  bad  ’gators,  lions,  bears,  and 
tigers”  (they  no  doubt  meant  jaguars).  “Den  de 
savages,  sah,  dat  live  in  de  swamp  dey  no  good, 
dey  hab  poison  knives,  and  kill  all  trabellers  dat 
come  into  de  dismal  swamp!” 

“Well,  head  for  the  swamp,  Sambo,  and  tell 
these  guides  that  if  they  don’t  do  their  duty  I 
will  have  to  punish  them  severely.” 

Well,  no  country  is  so  bad  as  reported,  but 
in  all  conscience  this  one  was  bad  enough.  More¬ 
over,  the  swamps,  infested  as  they  were  with  huge 
alligators  and  boa  constrictors,  and  many  other 
horrid  creeping  and  crawling  creatures,  were  un¬ 
healthy,  so  also  were  the  vast  and  darksome 
forests. 

Sometimes,  too,  violent  storms,  with  pelting 
rains  and  even  hail  showers,  came  on.  And  where 
think  you  did  they  take  shelter  from  these?  Why 
under  huge  toadstools,  some  of  which  were  four¬ 
teen  feet  in  height,  their  stems  three  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  so  broad  that  at  a  distance  they  looked 
like  large  villages  of  native  huts.  Yet  some  of 
these  mighty  fungi  may  have  grown  up  in  a  few 
nights. 
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Llewellyn  himself  was  not  sorry  when  he  got 
clear  away  from  these  unwholesome  and  fever- 
stricken  woods.  But  now,  right  in  front  of  them 
lay  the  dismal  swamp  where  lived  the  men  with 
the  poisoned  knives. 

What  a  horrible  race  they  looked !  Ugly, 
squat,  very  black,  fearfully  fierce.  The  fishermen 
guides  called  then  the  Pampoos,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  white  men  had  ever  visited  the  place 
before. 

It  was  evident  that  these  poor  wretches  looked 
upon  the  whites  as  demons,  and  for  many  hours 
they  busied  themselves  in  carrying  their  children 
and  their  sick  away  somewhere  into  the  interior. 

Fires  were  kept  burning  all  round  Llewellyn’s 
camp  that  first  night  of  their  march  through  the 
dismal  region.  This  was,  first  and  foremost,  to 
frighten  the  Pampoos  away;  secondly,  to  keep  wild 
beasts  at  bay;  and,  thirdly,  to  clear  the  air  of 
miasmata. 

At  daybreak  a  herd  of  about  two  hundred  of 
these  poor  savages — almost  naked  they  were — 
could  be  seen  advancing  with  shrieks  and  howls 
towards  the  camp.  In  self-defence  Llewellyn  had 
to  fire.  But  one  volley  was  enough.  They  fled 
helter-skelter,  taking  with  them  their  dead  and 
wounded,  which  certainly  proved  that  they  had  a 
spice  of  humanity  about  them. 
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After  getting  clear  away  from  this  land  of 
death,  the  ground  rose  rapidly  and  the  forests 
were  far  less  dense.  The  wild  flowers  were  now 
of  rarest  beauty  and  the  trees  splendid  in  the 
extreme.  Llewellyn  was  a  good  naturalist,  and 
here  he  found  growing  wild  many  medicinal 
plants,  dye-woods,  resinous  trees,  vegetables,  fruits 
the  most  rich  and  rare,  and  even  tobacco  itself. 

His  patients  grew  better  every  day.  But  the 
doctor — who  was  chief,  of  course — gave  orders 
that  neither  puma  nor  jaguar  were  to  be  shot 
except  in  self-defence.  They  could  not,  he  said, 
carry  away  the  skins,  and  the  country  really  be¬ 
longed  to  these  wild  beasts. 

There  were  tapirs,  too,  and  herds  of  deer 
and  smaller  game;  but  these  latter  were  only 
killed  to  supply  the  camp  with  food.  There  was 
plenty  of  fish  in  the  smaller  streams. 

The  real  camp  was  formed  at  an  elevation 
of  about  eight  thousand  feet.  This  for  health  and 
comfort ;  but  expeditions  to  the  higher  snow-clad 
range  of  mountains  were  frequently  made  by  Llew¬ 
ellyn  himself,  with  Archie  and  two  or  three  men. 

The  magnificence  of  the  scenery  I  could  not 
do  justice  to,  so  shall  not  attempt  it.  But  with 
plenty  of  game  and  fish  and  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  something  new  to  see  every  day,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  in  a  very  short  time  Powerful  and 
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the  other  invalids  were  stronger  than  ever  they 
had  been  in  their  lives? 

They  overstayed  their  time  a  whole  week, 
and  so  were  very  glad  to  see  the  Alabama  still 
at  anchor  when  they  returned. 

And  soon  after  this  they  were  off  again, 
once  more  battling  against  a  baffling  head- wind, 
which  was  trying  its  very  hardest  to  blow  the 
sticks  out  of  them,  but  didn’t  succeed. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


HE  WOULD  NEVER  SEE  HER  MORE. 

"h^EVER  mind  the  wind,  never  heed  the  spray, 
nor  even  a  green  sea  that  occasionally 
breaks  over  the  bows.  Let  the  Alabama  tumble 
and  wallow,  pitch  and  roll,  and  even  revolve  her 
screw  in  the  air,  as  if  she  were  about  to  part 
with  her  tail.  The  Alabama  is  in  her  element, 
and  not  a  soul  is  there  who  sways  along  the  deck 
who  hasn’t  gotten  as  good  a  pair  of  sea-legs  under 
him  as  ever  were  possessed  by  sailor. 

Yes,  the  Alabama  is  in  her  element,  and  the 
Alabamaites  were  in  their  element  every  man- 
jack  of  them. 

Harbour  life  is  all  very  good,  land  life  is 
good  by  way  of  a  change,  but  give  us  the  sea 
for  sailors : 

“Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 

And  danced  in  triumph  o’er  the  waters  wide, 

The  exulting  sense — the  pulse’s  maddening  play 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way?” 
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But  what  a  difference  even  a  day  may  make 
at  seal  Instead  of  half  a  gale  of  head-wind, 
next  morning  it  had  fallen  almost  to  a  calm,  and 
the  cruiser  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  wel¬ 
come  cry  of  “Sail  ahead!”  greeted  the  ears  of 
the  officers  on  the  quarter-deck. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  vessel  sighted 
could  be  spotted  from  the  bows. 

Helpless  enough  this  barque  was,  too,  and  a 
Yankee  unmistakably.  Verily  a  prize  just  wait¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  to  be  picked  up. 

By  way  of  easing  her  mind  and  not  fussing 
her,  the  Federal  States  flag  was  hoisted,  and  this 
was  responded  to  by  a  flag  of  the  same  species 
at  the  peak  of  the  would-be  prize.  But  very  soon 
after  this  the  tune  was  changed,  and  a  very  different 
kind  of  flag  hung  somewhat  limply  at  the  peak 
of  the  Alabama. 

This  ship  was  the  Golden  Rule,  and  she 
was  bound  from  New  York  to  some  place  in 
Colombia. 

She  would  never  ^et  there. 

Her  cargo  was  a  varied  one,  and  among 
other  things  of  interest  it  contained  a  lot  of  rig¬ 
ging  for  a  Federal  States  man-o’-war.  It  was  very 
pleasant  to  think  that  this  brave  man-o’-war  would 
wait,  yet  wait  in  vain,  for  long  days  and  weary 
weeks,  yet  never  see  a  morsel  of  line  or  cordage. 
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This  would  cause  her  to  remain  helplessly  in  har¬ 
bour  for  months. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  useful  gear  or 
loot  on  board  the  Golden  Rule,  and,  having  need 
of  it,  Captain  Semmes  did  not  hesitate  to  help 
himself  to  box  and  crate.  Then  the  skipper  and 
crew  were  taken  on  board  the  Alabama,  and  the 
Golden  Rule  was  lit  up. 

The  cruiser  now  went  on  her  way  rejoicing. 

Next  day  was  a  squally,  wet,  and  trying  one, 
and  they  passed  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  island 
of  San  Domingo. 

About  eleven  o’clock,  however,  another  ship 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  sceptre  of  the 
Alabama.  She  was  but  a  little  thing,  but  was 
given  to  the  flames  all  the  same. 

The  Alabama,  however,  felt  herself  very 
much  hampered  for  room,  with  the  surly  crews 
of  two  vessels  on  board,  and  Semmes  considered 
that  he  could  not  do  better  than  land  them  at 
old  San  Domingo. 

This  was  accordingly  done.  And  next  morn¬ 
ing,  after  a  good  supply  of  everything  nice  had 
been  laid  in,  the  Alabama  went  on  her  way  once 
more. 

There  was  never  any  want  of  incident  on 
board  this  Confederate  cruiser,  but  something 
rather  unusual  occurred  some  days  after  she  had 
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left  San  Domingo,  for  the  good  ship  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  on  fire. 

A  fire  on  shore  is  alarming  enough,  but 
hardly  so  much  so,  as  I  have  good  reason  to 
know,  as  a  fire  at  sea. 

Captain  Semmes,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
report,  gave  the  order  to  “beat  to  quarters,”  and 
then  he  quietly  went  on  deck.  But  almost  before 
the  men  had  well  assembled,  another  officer  ap¬ 
proached  with  another  report  that  all  danger  was 
over. 

The  occasion  of  the  accident  was,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  the  taking  of  a  naked  light  into 
the  spirit  room  by  the  petty  officer  when  draw¬ 
ing  the  grog. 

Of  course,  this  man  was  afterwards  severely 
punished. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  the  Alabama  had 
the  good  luck  to  chase  and  to  run  down  the  Pal¬ 
metto,  a  provision-laden  ship  bound  for  Porto 
Rico.  This  was  good  luck  in  more  ways  than  one, 
for  the  Alabama  was  in  want  of  some  nice  things 
for  the  tea-table  or  breakfast-board. 

So,  as  usual,  the  crew  was  ordered  into  the 
warship  and  the  Palmetto  duly  looted,  then  set 
fire  to. 

The  faces  of  various  skippers  as  they  looked 
at  their  burning  ships  were,  said  Llewellyn,  always 
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a  curious  study.  Grief  was  the  passion  that 
usually  prevailed  thereon,  and  sometimes  a  captain 
would  turn  away  as  if  unable  to  look  upon  the 
scene  a  moment  longer. 

But  some  were  reckless  enough. 

“Just  like  my  blessed  luck,”  they  would  cry. 
“Ah,  well;  daresay  it’s  all  the  samel” 

“I  say,  Dr.  wots-your-name?”  questioned  a 
skipper,  one  day. 

“My  name  is  Llewellyn.” 

“Well,  Dr.  Llewellyn,  d’ye  think  your  cap¬ 
tain  would  give  me  a  drink  if  you  were  to  ask 
him?” 

He  had  been  gazing  on  the  fiery  ruins  of 
his  ship,  one  of  the  finest  Semmes  had  ever  set 
a  torch  to. 

“This  is  a  teetotal  ship,  skipper.” 

“But  my  heart  is  just  a-breaking.” 

“What  is  that?”  said  Captain  Semmes  him¬ 
self,  pausing  near  by. 

“He  says,  sir,  that  his  heart  is  breaking  for 
the  loss  of  his  ship.” 

The  man’s  face  when  Semmes  looked  at  it 
was  really  a  sad  and  melancholy  one. 

“Why  need  you  be  so  sad — it  is  but  the 
fortune  of  war,  skipper?”  said  Semmes. 

“Oh,”  replied  the  skipper,  “it  is  only  for  the 
moment;  but  my  whole  fortune  and  all  my  hopes 
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in  life  sink  when  that  ship  goes  down,”  bewailed 
the  skipper. 

“There!  Don’t  take  on  so;  she  will  sink 
in  a  very  short  time.  Meanwhile  come  below 
with  me.” 

While  Bartelli  dispensed  refreshments  Cap¬ 
tain  Semmes  made  the  man  tell  his  story,  and  it 
was  indeed  a  sad  one. 

The  skipper  then  thanked  Semmes  fervidly 
and  went  on  deck.  But  by  this  time  the  hull  of 
his  big  ship  had  sunk  to  Davy  Jones.  He  would 
never  see  her  more. 

^  ^  ^  'i' 

When  about  longitude  46°  the  Alabama,  one 
lovely  morning,  with  a  very  light  head-wind 
blowing,  sighted  several  ships. 

Fine,  raking  vessels  they  were,  with  snow- 
white  canvas  and  tapering  masts,  Yankees  un¬ 
doubtedly. 

Semmes  could  not  overhaul  the  whole  of 
these  ships,  it  is  true,  but  as  the  wind  soon  fell 
to  almost  a  calm,  he  permitted  two  of  the  vessels 
to  go  clear  while  he  directed  his  attentions  to  the 
other  two. 

Upon  the  whole,  Captain  Semmes  worked  this 
piece  of  business  wonderfully  well,  though,  of 
course,  the  lowering  of  the  wind  was  in  his  favour. 
I  should,  however,  not  like  the  reader  to  imagine 
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it  was  dead  calm.  The  wind,  or  the  little  there 
was,  was  blowing  from  the  south  and  east,  and 
one  of  the  ships  to  which  the  Confederate  captain 
now  turned  his  attention  was  sailing  in  that  direc¬ 
tion;  the  other  was  working  to  the  east,  and  trying 
her  best  to  escape. 

It  was  to  the  latter  the  Confederate  captain 
now  directed  his  efforts  and  attention. 

It  needed  several  round  shots  to  bring  this 
vessel  to  reason,  but  a  prize  crew  was  got  on 
board  of  her  at  last,  and  now  all  haste  was  made 
to  overtake  the  other. 

She  had  clapped  on  nearly  every  inch  of 
canvas  that  she  could  carry,  and  was  by  this 
time  almost  out  of  sight.  But  under  steam  the 
Alabama  soon  had  the  best  of  her,  and  she  hove 
to  at  the  first  shot.  Then  she  was  set  fire  to, 
that  is,  after  a  slight  investigation.  This  proved 
one  thing,  namely,  that  the  Olive  Jane — for  such 
was  her  name — had  on  board  quite  a  large  cargo 
of  spirits  and  wine.  Well,  this  only  helped  to 
make  a  bigger  bonfire,  for  I  have  the  best  of 
authority  for  saying  that  nothing  was  taken  out 
of  her. 

The  next  captured  ship  was  called  the  Golden 
Eagle.  She,  it  seems,  was  guano-laden,  and  on  her 
way  home  after  a  very  long  voyage.  However, 
she  was  now  consigned  to  the  flames,  guano  and 
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all,  and  so  once  again  the  Alabama  had  many 
more  passengers  than  she  had  room  for. 

But  this  daring  cruiser  must  now  bear  up 
for  the  coast  of  Brazil.  She  would  here  be  upon 
a  great  national  highway,  and  had  every  hope 
that  many  more  prizes  would  fall  to  her  lot. 
We  shall  soon  see. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  the  vessels  fell  in 
with  would  be  of  many  nationalities,  with  a  mere 
sprinkling,  perhaps,  of  real  Yankees.  This  was 
soon  only  too  apparent,  for  they  first  came  up 
with  an  Englishman,  and  then  another,  and  after 
this  with  a  Dutchman,  who,  not  liking  the  looks 
of  the  cruiser,  or  too  lazy  to  be  bothered,  gave 
the  Alabama  quite  a  long  chase. 

Had  Semmes  been  the  bloodthirsty  pirate 
he  was  represented  to  be  by  the  enemy,  he  would 
very  likely  have  taken  a  shot  in  anger  at  the 
stem  of  this  saucy  Dutchman. 

The  only  revenge  Semmes  did  take  was  in 
causing  the  ill-mannered  skipper  to  bring  his  papers 
on  board,  and  keeping  him  waiting  without  bite 
or  sup  or  smoke  for  quite  a  long  time,  until 
these  papers  were  quietly  examined. 

After  this  the  captain  told  him  to  “bundle 
and  go” — to  “git,”  as  the  Yankees  have  it.  And 
the  Dutchman  grumbled  a  little,  and  left.  If  he 
had  grumbled  just  a  very  little  more,  in  all 
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probability  he  would  have  been  helped  over¬ 
board  by  a  boot  of  Confederate  States  manu¬ 
facture. 

Next  day,  after  a  long,  stern  chase,  the 
Washington  was  captured.  There  was  neutral 
cargo  on  board,  and  consequently  Captain  Semmes 
was  obliged  to  respect  this,  so  she  was  released 
on  ransom  bond.  But  this  presented  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the  prisoners,  and  so 
once  more  the  Alabama  became  a  clear,  clean, 
and  happy  ship. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


SAILORS  WILL  BE  SAILORS. 

The  Alabama,  as  I  hinted  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter,  was  a  clear,  clean,  and  happy  ship ; 
but  not  for  a  very  long  time.  For  the  very 
next  day,  at  early  dawn,  lo!  the  cruiser  found 
herself  almost  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  John  Parks, 
which  had  staggered  up  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and,  as  it  was  now  almost  dead  calm, 
she  became  a  very  easy  prize  indeed. 

“You  will  find,”  said  the  skipper  to  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  who  boarded  him,  “that  my  cargo  is  all 
the  property  of  British  subjects,  and  therefore  a 
neutral  one.” 

“I  have  nothing  to  do,”  said  the  lieutenant, 
“with  your  cargo;  my  orders  are  to  see  that  you 
come  on  board  the  Alabama,  and  that  you  bring 
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your  papers  with  you.  Captain  Semmes  himself 
will  adjudicate.” 

But  the  adjudication  went  dead  against  this 
skipper,  so,  after  helping  themselves  to  some  rich 
accessories  from  the  ship,  she  was  set  fire  to,  and 
being  for  the  most  part  laden  with  pine  wood, 
she  made  a  fierce  but  beautiful  blaze,  lighting  the 
sea  around  for  miles. 

The  skipper’s  wife  and  two  children  were  with 
him,  and  happy  was  Semmes  when  an  English 
barque  came  along  even  while  the  John  Parks 
was  still  burning,  and  was  prevailed  upon  for  a 
consideration  to  take  all  four  to  London  as  pas¬ 
sengers  with  him. 

The  Alabama  continued  her  way  southwards 
along  the  coast,  towards  the  Equator,  overhauling 
every  suspicious  ship  she  met. 

It  was  a  happy  life  on  board  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  and  one  so  full  of  excitement  that 
the  officers  would  not  have  exchanged  it  for  any¬ 
thing  they  knew. 

Archie,  being  an  old  sailor,  was  hard  and 
fast,  and  no  matter  what  the  weather  might  be  it 
made  not  the  slightest  difference  to  him.  He  was 
fitted  with  a  pair  of  the  very  best  sea-legs;  he 
had  a  sailor’s  brave  heart,  and  a  sailor’s  stomach 
as  well. 

Llewellyn  and  he  were  very  much  together. 
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The  boy  Scott  made  their  coffee  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  they  had  many  a  jolly  laugh 
and  yarn  over  it. 

It  was  now  wearing  on  for  the  end  of  March, 
and  the  Alabama  was  getting  very  close  to  the 
line,  so  they  had  a  considerable  spell  of  calm 
weather,  and  the  ship  rolled  and  pitched  as  if  she 
wanted  to  shake  her  sticks  out  of  her.  Some¬ 
times  the  rain  came  down  in  drenching  torrents; 
but  nobody  seemed  to  mind  that  very  much, 
for  at  all  events  these  Equator  rains  seem  to 
cool  one. 

One  or  two  vessels  hove  in  sight  and  became 
easy  prizes.  From  one  of  these  Captain  Semmes 
obtained  about  half  a  dozen  recruits,  which,  it 
would  seem,  he  stood  in  need  of. 

And  the  good  cruiser  is  now  across  the  line, 
still  holding  on  to  the  south’ard,  until,  somewhere 
about  the  3rd  of  April,  she  sighted  a  great  ship 
sailing  in  the  same  direction,  and  held  off  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  her. 

It  was  night,  however,  before  she  was  boarded 
and  captured,  owing  to  the  baffling  state  of  the 
weather. 

She  was  called  the  Hatch,  and  her  papers 
being  all  sixes  and  sevens,  she  was  condemned. 
But  she  was  from  Cardiff,  in  Wales,  and  had  no 
less  than  a  thousand  tons  of  coal  on  board. 
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It  would  have  been  a  pity  to  have  sunk  or 
burned  all  this.  Well,  as  the  Alabama’s  own  coal- 
ship,  with  the  Scotch  skipper,  who  liked  “a  drappie’’ 
so  well,  was  to  meet  the  cruiser  at  Fernando 
Noronha,  but  might  not,  Captain  Semmes  put  a 
prize  crew  on  board  to  take  the  Hatch  right  on 
there. 

About  the  end  of  the  first  watch,  on  the  10  th 
of  April,  the  Hatch  joined  the  cruiser  within  sight 
of  the  peak  of  Fernando  Noronha.  They  arrived 
at  the  island  the  same  day.  No,  there  was  no 
Scotch  skipper  there.  No  coal-ship.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  that  the  old 
chap  had  taken  fright  lest  he  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Yankees.  In  his  drunken  fancy  he, 
perhaps,  already  imagined  himself  dangling  from 
the  forevard  of  some  Federal  ship.  So  he  had 
sold  his  coals  and  had  deserted  the  Alabama. 

This  Fernando  Noronha  is  a  tiny  morsel  of 
a  volcanic  island  on  the  Brazilian  coast.  It  does 
not  measure  six  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  not 
much  over  a  mile  wide.  It  is  celebrated  only  for 
being  a  convict  station,  belonging  to  Brazil.  Be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  thousand  of  these  unhappy 
convicts  are  confined  here,  and  their  life  is  very 
different  from  that  of  our  own  convicts  at  Port¬ 
land  or  Chatham. 

The  peak  of  Fernando  Noronha  is  a  very 
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remarkable  landmark.  Its  resemblance  to  a  church 
steeple  is  generally  remarked,  but  all  around  it 
the  sea  is  deep  and  dark  and  blue,  showing  that 
this  immense  upheaval  of  granite  has  been  the 
result  of  volcanic  and  giant  forces  of  nature,  long, 
perhaps,  before  life  of  any  kind  was  in  this  world 
of  ours. 

But  the  island  is  by  no  means  a  barren  rock, 
like  Ascension.  No;  for  many  parts  of  it  are 
covered  with  most  beautiful  forest  trees  and  vege¬ 
tation  of  all  kinds.  Here,  too,  are  pretty  little 
farms;  they  must,  of  course,  be  little,  for  the  whole 
island  would  hardly  make  a  decent-sized  English 
farm.  But  the  farmers  keep  and  rear  pigs  and 
fowls  and  ducks,  and  some  have  even  horses. 
But  what  a  lonely  life  to  lead!  No  luxuries  of 
any  sort,  bar  the  fish  the  sea  is  so  filled  with, 
and  the  produce  of  the  farm.  No  mails,  no  news¬ 
papers  !  These  simple  folk  are  in  the  world,  and 
yet  not  of  it,  for  seldom  indeed  does  a  ship  call 
here,  and  when  one  does,  her  arrival  or  departure 
is  something,  some  period  of  time,  to  be  reckoned 
Tom . 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  Governor  here,  and 
a  whole  battalion  of  soldiers,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  keep  the  convicts  in  a  due  state  of  awe  and 
subjection. 

Archie  and  Llewellyn  had  a  very  good  time  of 
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it  on  this  island,  for  if  I  remember  aright  the  ship 
lay  here  coaling  from  the  Hatch  for  over  a  fort¬ 
night. 

Many  a  long  ramble  they  enjoyed  therefore. 
Small  though  the  island  is,  there  is  really  much 
to  see;  and  while  in  the  deep,  dark  forests  one 
might  well  have  imagined  one  was  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  sea,  although,  of  course,  had  you 
listened  where  the  wind  was  not  roaring  through 
the  trees,  the  solemn  deep  voice  of  the  waves 
was  to  be  heard  breaking  on  the  rocks  beneath. 

In  their  walks  the  two  friends  sometimes 
entered  a  little  farm  for  refreshment.  This  was 
plain  enough,  but  always  given  with  right  hearty 
good-will;  it  consisted  mainly  of  fruit  of  various 
sorts,  eggs  and  goat’s  milk.  The  girls  were  often 
good-looking,  with  marvellously  beautiful  com¬ 
plexions,  and  teeth  like  pearls,  but  they  were 
shy — sometimes  painfully  so. 

Archie  made  friends  with  a  brother  of  one 
of  these,  and  next  day  Llewellyn  and  he,  with  the 
girl  also,  made  up  a  fishing  party  for  the  rocks. 
Archie  brought  luncheon  from  the  ship,  all  sorts 
of  good  things,  and  they  had  excellent  sport 
besides,  for  the  fish  here — and  many  strange  ones 
there  were — seemed  to  think  that  they  were  only 
made  to  be  angled  for  and  caught.  But  long 
before  the  day  was  over,  Narra,  the  pretty  sister, 
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had  quite  thawed,  and  Archie,  the  naughty  boy, 
had  even  told  her  that  one  of  these  days  he 
might,  perhaps,  come  back  and  marry  her,  and 
take  her  away  out  into  that  great  world  of  which 
she  absolutely  knew  nothing  at  all,  but  which  she 
longed  so  much  to  see. 

They  had  very  many  trips  like  this,  and 
frequently  Narra  would  beg  of  Archie  to  sit  down 
and  tell  her  stories,  and  let  the  other  two  go  and 
do  the  fishing. 

And  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  obey, 
for  Narra  had  quite  a  way  with  her,  aided  by 
those  bonny  black,  shy  eyes  of  hers. 

But  what  kind  of  stories  was  it  that  he  told 
her?  Fairy  stories?  They  were  ten  times  more 
interesting  than  fairy  stories  to  poor  little  Narra, 
for  they  were  tales  of  real  life,  of  society  in  the 
great  world  of  London  and  other  large  cities. 
Tales  of  splendid  churches  and  cathedrals,  ot 
theatres  and  parties  and  balls,  and  of  the  gaily- 
dressed  women  who  rode  in  carriages  in  the  parks. 

Of  course,  Narra  could  hardly  believe  that  it 
was  all  real,  or  that  such  things  as  Archie  des¬ 
cribed  had  any  actual  existence  except  in  his 
fertile  brain. 

The  time  wore  on,  and  the  Alabama  had 
taken  all  her  coals  on  board,  and  was  ready  for 
off  once  more.  But  this  was  not  to  be  without 
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still  further  adventure.  For  two  Yankee  whalers, 
strangely  enough,  came  near  to  the  island,  and 
their  boats  pulled  in.  They  discovered,  however, 
by  accident,  what  the  Alabama  was,  and  tried  to 
escape. 

Semmes  chased  these  whalers,  and  captured 
them.  One  was  called  the  Lefette,  the  other  the 
Covy,  and  so  they  were  both  burned,  as  well  as  the 
Hatch,  much  to  the  astonishment  and  delight  of 
the  innocent  islanders. 

The  captain  of  the  cruiser  managed  to  bargain 
with  a  Brazilian  schooner  to  take  off  all  the  pri¬ 
soners  and  convey  them  to  Pernambuco,  and  so 
once  again  the  Alabama  was  a  clean,  clear  ship 
and  all  ready  for  sea. 

The  captain  bade  good-bye  to  the  Governor, 
his  wife,  and  children,  and  Archie  took  a  loving 
farewell  of  poor  little  Narra.  He  really  did  not 
know  what  to  do  or  say  to  comfort  her,  for  the 
little  lass  was  in  tears. 

“You’ll  be  sure  to  come  back  and  take  me 
away,  won’t  you?”  she  pleaded. 

“Perhaps  that  day  may  come,”  said  Archie. 
“Sailors  are  drowned  sometimes,  you  know,”  he 
added. 

“Oh,  I  will  pray  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  she 
will  keep  you  safe,”  said  Narra,  innocently. 

“You’ll  come  back?”  she  added;  “I  know  you 
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will.  I  will  live  in  that  hope.”  And  this  had 
been  to  poor  Narra  the  happiest  week  in  all 
her  life. 

I’m  afraid  that  Archie  kissed  the  weeping 
child — sailors  will  be  sailors,  you  are  aware — but 
I  know  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  Ivy  all 
about  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  the  Alabama  was 
once  more  on  the  war-path,  and  cruising  south 
and  away  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  search  of 
further  prey. 

She  was  soon  in  the  soft  and  balmy  trade 
winds,  and  everyone  on  board  was  as  happy  as 
birds  in  spring-time  in  consequence. 

Nor  was  it  very  long  before  she  tumbled 
against  another  vessel. 

A  whaler  she  was,  of  the  name  of  Nye,  and 
full  of  oil.  So  she  burned  fiercely,  and  quickly 
sank,  to  the  terrible  sorrow  of  her  bluff  and  rough 
commander. 

And  the  very  next  day  another  ship  hove  in 
sight,  but  on  being  boarded  it  was  found  that  it 
was  coals  she  contained,  and  not  oil.  She  was 
a  lawful  prize,  and  was  burned,  of  course.  Her 
name  was  the  Dorcas  Prince,  and  the  skipper 
had  his  wife  on  board.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
both  he  and  she  received  the  greatest  respect 
and  attention  on  board  the  cruiser. 
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No  less  than  two  other  vessels  were  captured 
about  three  days  after  this. 

Towards  the  bay  and  city  of  Bahia  the 
Alabama  was  now  making  her  way.  With  the 
crews  of  no  less  than  four  prizes  on  board  she 
was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  warm  and  over¬ 
crowded. 

Captain  Semmes,  who  was  nothing  if  not 
diplomatic,  managed  matters  so  that  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  land  his  prisoners;  and  after  the  vessel 
was  thoroughly  overhauled,  holy-stoned  and 
scrubbed  from  stern  to  stem,  the  men  were 
allowed  to  go  on  shore  in  batches  to  have  their 
little  fling,  as  the  ship  was  to  lie  here  for  a 
whole  week,  or  longer.  It  was  quite  a  gay  time, 
too,  what  with  parties  and  entertainments  of 
various  sorts. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  Alabama  got  into 
Bahia,  behold  1  the  Georgia  came  in.  She,  too, 
was  a  cruiser  and  Confederate. 

It  was  none  other  than  my  old  friend  the 
Georgia,  that  I  chummed  with  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

But  the  President  of  the  Province  got  very 
fussy  at  last,  and  ordered  the  Alabama  to  trip 
anchor  and  be  off  to  sea,  plainly  intimating  to 
Captain  Semmes  that  he  had  overstayed  his  time 
and  also  his  welcome. 
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In  straightforward  English  the  captain’s  reply 
was  somewhat  as  follows: 

“I’m  not  quite  ready  to  go  to  sea  yet,  old 
fellow.  The  fact  is,  I  shall  clear  out  when  I 
jolly  well  please,  and  I  don’t  think  that  you> 
backed  up  by  your  forts,  could  send  me  off  against 
my  will.” 

And  he  emphasised  his  language  by  sending 
still  another  squad  of  men  on  shore  to  enjoy 
themselves. 

Shortly  after  the  Alabama  left  Bahia  she 
captured  two  more  craft.  Captain  Semmes  placed 
all  the  crews  on  board  one  of  the  boats  and 
burned  the  other. 

The  weather  at  the  time  was  very  wild,  but 
on  the  following  day  it  was  much  better,  and 
when  night  came  a  very  swift  vessel  hove  in  sight, 
and  seemed  determined  to  give  the  Alabama  a 
stern  chase. 

It  was  very  early  in  the  first  watch  when  she 
was  sighted,  and  the  moon  was  shining  high  aloft. 
They  chased  this  vessel  all  night  long,  and  fancy, 
if  you  can,  how  disgusted  they  were  when,  after 
catching  up  with  her  next  morning,  she  proved 
to  be  a  Dutchman  ! 

These  Dutchmen  frequently  played  the  Ala¬ 
bama  the  same  sort  of  tricks,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  was  altogether  their  fault.  They  were  not  only 
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carefulj  but  exceedingly  timid,  and  considered  it 
their  duty  to  run  from  any  ship  that  chose  to 
chase  them. 

But  two  days  after  this,  on  the  29  th  of  May, 
fortune  once  more  favoured  the  Alabama,  and  the 
Jabez  Snow  was  captured. 

They  took  a  quantity  of  provisions  from  this 
ship — which  they  were  in  need  of — before  they 
consigned  her  to  the  flames.  Then  on  they  went 


once  more. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  SAUCY  TUSCALOOSA. 

FEW  days  after  this  the  Alabama  had  a 


very  long  chase  in  order  to  capture  a  big 
ship  that  could  almost  beat  the  cruiser  herself  at 
cracking  on.  She  turned  out  to  be  the  Amazonian, 
from  Boston,  and  some  lame  attempts  had  appa¬ 
rently  been  made  by  her  owners  to  prove  that 
her  cargo  was  neutral.  It  did  not  avail  them, 
however. 

Then  came  the  Talisman,  bound  for  China, 
but  bound  never  to  get  there. 

Captain  Semmes  found  a  couple  of  12 -pounder 
guns  on  board,  with  shot  to  match,  and  coolly 
appropriated  them  before  he  gave  the  Talisman 
to  the  flames. 

These  12 -pounders  would  come  in  handy  by 
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and  by — so,  at  least,  thought  the  officers  of  the 
Alabama. 

The  cruiser  soon  found  herself  in  latitude  23°. 
This  would  be  about  the  15th  of  June,  and  mid¬ 
winter,  of  course,  in  those  regions. 

She  would  not  cruise  here  much  longer, 
therefore.  Still,  as  it  happened,  she  had  more 
worlds  to  conquer,  or  more  ships  to  capture,  or 
at  least  to  overhaul. 

It  was  about  the  20th  day  of  June,  I  believe, 
that  the  Conrad  was  made  a  prize  of. 

This  Conrad  was  laden  with  wool,  but  small 
—  a  little  barque,  in  fact,  of  about  400  tons.  Yet 
her  neatness  and  apparent  seaworthiness  took  the 
eye  of  Captain  Semmes. 

“Wouldn’t  she  make  a  charming  little  cruiser?” 
said  the  worthy  captain  to  his  first  officer. 

“She  would,  sir.  She  ought  to  make  an 
excellent  tender  to  the  Alabama.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Kell,  I  shall  most  certainly  com¬ 
mission  the  saucy  wee  craft.” 

And  as  Captain  Semmes  proposed,  he  acted. 

He  used  his  authority  as  acting  admiral  on 
the  high  seas,  and  gave  the  Conrad  a  commission. 
Then  he  put  one  of  his  own  lieutenants  in  com¬ 
mand,  with  a  midshipman  as  his  first  lieutenant; 
placed  the  two  brass  12 -pounders  on  board  of 
her,  a  large  number  of  rifles  and  revolvers, 
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with  plenty  of  ammunition,  and,  lo !  the  thing 
was  done. 

She  was  called  the  Tuscaloosa,  and  he  ap¬ 
pointed  about  a  dozen  good  men  to  be  her  crew. 
Away  went  the  newly-commissioned  barque-of-war, 
as  proud  as  a  peacock  or  a  pasha  with  three 
tails. 

The  same  day  the  Alabama  overhauled  an 
English  barque  called  the  Mary  Kendall,  and 
Captain  Semmes  managed  to  bargain  with  the 
skipper  to  take  his  prisoners  to  Rio,  whither  the 
barque  was  bound,  and  this  was  indeed  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  riddance,  for  the  Alabama  was 
now  about  to  change  her  cruising  ground  and 
steam  away  over  the  wide  Atlantic  to  the  shores 
of  Africa. 

So  she  started ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  weevils  had  played  sad  havoc  with  the  bread, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  proceed  with¬ 
out  the  requisite  amount  of  uncorrupted  “soft 
tack.” 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to 
put  the  cruiser  about  and  steam  back  in  the 
direction  of  Rio. 

But  fortune,  or  good  luck,  or  whatever  is  the 
right  name  for  it,  once  more  favoured  the  Alabama, 
and  on  the  1st  of  July  she  sighted  an  American. 
She  had  good  spars;  she  clapped  on  all  sail, 
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and  she  flew.  But  in  good  time,  despite  her  fleet¬ 
ness,  Captain  Semmes  managed  to  overhaul  her — 
the  Schmidt  by  name,  a  Boston  craft.  She  was 
laden  with  all  kinds  of  notions ;  but  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  they  got  any  amount  of  bread  and 
biscuits  off  this  ship,  I  don’t  think  there  can  be 
the  slightest  hesitancy  in  believing  in  the  good 
luck. 

So  the  cruiser  once  more  put  about  with  her 
stern  to  South  America  and  her  stem  to  the 
shores  of  Africa.  She  was  bound  for  the  distant 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

On  the  6th  of  July  we  learn  that  the  Alabama 
overhauled  and  captured  the  Express.  After 
examining  her  papers  it  was  concluded  that  she 
was  a  prize.  She  had  suffered  much  coming 
round  the  Horn,  and  the  skipper  had  his  wife  and 
her  maid  on  board.  They  would  now  have  to  go 
on  to  the  Cape  in  the  Alabama,  hard  though  it 
seemed,  but  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fortune 
of  war.  So  after  taking  off  certain  stores  the 
Express  was  lit  up. 

I  believe  that  the  cruiser  sighted  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  about  the  30th  of  July,  but,  before 
entering  Cape  Town,  determined  to  look  about 
her  in  case  that  any  Federal  ships  of  war  larger 
than  herself  might  be  on  the  prowl. 

She  accordingly  cruised  around  and  in  Sal- 
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druke  Bay,  rather  an  inhospitable  sort  of  a  coast, 
but  found  no  enemy’s  ship  anywhere,  nor  were 
there  any  reports  of  the  enemy’s  cruisers  having 
been  round. 

So  the  Alabama  dropped  anchor  here,  and 
boats  were  despatched  on  shore  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  fresh  provisions. 

At  the  same  time  an  officer  was  sent  to  Cape 
Town  to  apprise  the  Governor  of  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Semmes. 

It  was  round  here  that  I  happened  to  be  on 
a  holiday  hunt  at  this  time,  and  made  my  first 
acquaintance  with  brave  Llewellyn  and  our  hero 
Archie.  The  cruiser  lay  around  here  for  a  whole 
week. 

During  this  time  a  terrible  accident  occurred 
to  one  of  her  engineer  officers,  who  had  been  on 
a  hunting  expedition.  While  about  to  embark  in 
the  boat  that  should  take  him  back  to  the  ship, 
the  dog-head  of  his  gun  struck  against  the  gun¬ 
wale,  and,  the  barrel  being  pointed  in  his  direction, 
the  contents  entered  his  chest,  and  he  fell  dead 
at  once  upon  the  sands. 

I  should  have  said  before,  that  after  the 
drunken  paymaster  had  been  put  on  shore  at  Port 
Royal  bag  and  baggage,  Dr.  Galt  was  made  pay¬ 
master  and  my  friend  Dr.  Llewellyn  was  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  full-blown  surgeon. 
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Dr.  Galt,  however,  would  still  assist  at  opera¬ 
tions,  and  consult  with  Llewellyn  in  difficult  cases, 
for  once  a  doctor  always  a  doctor. 

Well,  the  Alabama  got  up  anchor  at  last, 
and  commenced  steaming  away  for  Table  Bay. 

On  her  way  she  met  the  little  Tuscaloosa, 
and  she  quite  delighted  Captain  Semmes’s  heart 
by  the  report  she  had  to  make,  for  she  had  run 
down  and  captured  a  Federal  ship — an  East 
Indiaman. 

The  Tuscaloosa  was  now  ordered  to  go  to 
Simon’s  Bay,  the  station  proper  for  British  men- 
o’-war,  though  open  to  ships  of  every  nation  in 
the  world.  The  little  barque-of-war  was  there  to 
take  in  supplies,  of  which  she  was  very  much  in 
need. 

Once  more  the  welcome  cry  from  the  mast¬ 
head,  “Sail  in  sight!” 

And  the  answer  from  the  quarter-deck, 
“Where  away?” 

It  was  an  American  or  Federal  without  a 
doubt,  and,  luckily,  there  was  very  little  wind,  else 
she  could  have  protected  herself  by  getting  just 
within  three  miles  of  shore — vvithin  the  treaty  line, 
that  is. 

Extra  steam  power  was  got  up,  and  after  a 
short  chase  the  Sea  Bride  was  overhauled  and 
captured. 
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I  remember  it  well,  and  well  do  I  remember 
the  intense  excitement  there  was  at  Cape  Town, 
for  the  capture  and  all  that  followed  took  place 
in  full  view  of  the  whole  population. 

I  have  already  said  that  at  this  time  the 
sympathy  of  the  whole  British  nation  was  with 
the  Southern  States,  and  the  reception  that  Captain 
Semmes  received  when  he  entered  Table  Bay 
fully  proved  that. 

The  Alabama  was  so  crowded  with  “good 
people”  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  one  could 
move  around  on  the  deck.  - 

The  ship  in  which  I  had  come  out  was  then 
lying  in  the  harbour  at  Cape  Town — the  good 
old  Valorous — and  I  was  on  a  visit  to  an  old 
shipmate,  with  whom  I  went  on  board  to  see 
Llewellyn  and  Archie. 

I  don’t  like  a  crowd  myself,  and  was  glad 
when  the  worthy  surgeon  proposed  our  going  on 
shore  to  “pick  up  some  coffee.”  We  did  go  on 
shore.  We  also  succeeded  in  picking  up  some 
most  delicious  coffee,  and,  what  is  more,  we  had 
a  jolly  long  ramble  and  some  excellent  fun 
after  it. 

*  *  *  * 

While  the  Alabama  still  lay  at,  or  rather  in, 
Table  Bay,  a  terrible  hurricane  swept  over  it,  and 
so  wild  were  the  waves  that  the  marvel  is  that 
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several  ships  did  not  break  from  their  anchorage 
and  run  on  shore. 

I  had  gone  back  to  Simon’s  Bay,  where  I 
found  the  Tuscaloosa. 

She  was  a  very  cocky  little  concern,  and 
manned  by  real  hearties,  just  the  sort  of  dare¬ 
devil  fellows  you  could  back  to  go  anywhere  and 
do  anything. 

There  was  no  railway  at  this  time  to  Cape 
Town,  but  one  of  our  fellows — my  craft  was 
H.M.S.  Penguin,  a  saucy,  wee  gunboat  and  tender 
to  the  Narcissus,  a  flagship — had  occasion  to  run 
round  to  the  capital  of  the  Colony.  This  would 
be  just  after  the  Alabama  left  en  route  for  Simon’s 
Town. 

This  young  officer,  hearing  that  a  huge 
Federal  ship  of  war  was  just  outside,  hired  a  boat 
and  went  off  to  visit  her.  The  probability  is  that 
he  knew  very  well  what  she  was  after ;  and  indeed 
her  business  was  none  other  than  the  capture  of 
the  Alabama  herself. 

The  Vanderbilt,  for  that  was  her  name,  had 
guns  enough  on  board  to  have  blown  the  Con¬ 
federate  cruiser  clean  out  of  the  water,  or  clean 
under  it,  which  would  have  suited  her  purpose 
equally  as  well,  but  as  things  turned  out  she  did 
not  have  the  chance. 

Our  British  officer  was  well  received,  and  at 
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the  wardroom  table  was  made  much  of.  He  soon 
pretended  to  let  his  ideas  on  the  war  be  known, 
and  was  loud  in  his  denunciations  of  the  Alabama 
and  her  “nefarious  doings.”  I  need  hardly  say 
that  he  by  no  means  felt  as  he  talked. 

But  being  pumped  more  about  the  Alabama, 
he  told  freely  how  she  had,  like  the  pirate  she 
was,  captured  the  Sea  Bride  only  a  mile  or  two 
from  land. 

He  told  them,  moreover,  that  she  had  only 
sailed  the  day  before  en  route  for  TeneriffeA 

The  captain  of  the  Vanderbilt  saw  this  officer 
next,  and  the  same  sentiments  were  repeated  to 
him. 

“About  what  rate  can  the  Alabama  steam?” 
was  asked. 

“About  eight  or  nine  knots  an  hour,”  was 
the  reply. 

“But,”  added  our  officer,  “she  sailed  away 
from  Table  Bay.” 

“I  say,  Mr.  Quilty,”  said  the  captain,  “let 
us  get  up  steam  at  once,  and  follow.” 

“Will  she  call  anywhere,  do  you  think?”  was 
the  next  question. 

“She  will  probably  call  at  St.  Helena  if  she 


*  As  far  as  my  memory  goes,  the  officer  said  Teneriffe; 
but  I  am  not  perfectly  sure. 
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captures  a  prize  before  then.  Her  object  would 
be  to  land  her  prisoners  there.” 

Mr.  W.  then  bade  the  officers  of  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  a  “kindly”  good-bye,  and  got  into  his  boat. 
He  had  set  the  ball  moving  and  was  very  well 
pleased. 

As  I  have  seen  no  account  of  this  incident, 
neither  in  the  log  of  Captain  Semmes  nor  in  the 
Northern  or  Southern  newspapers,  I  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  story  never  gained 
publicity. 

However,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  had  been  sent  upon  a  wild-goose  chase,  and 
that  she  never  overhauled  the  Alabama. 

The  reception  of  the  Alabama  at  Simon’s 
Town  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  Admiral 
even  giving  a  dinner-party  in  honour  of  Captain 
Semmes  and  the  crew  of  the  Confederate  cruiser. 

But  against  the  little  Tuscaloosa  a  dead  set 
was  made  by  the  American  Consul,  and  Admiral 
Walker  was  asked  to  detain  her.  She  was  not 
properly  commissioned  according  to  this  gentleman; 
in  fact,  she  was  a  fraud  and  a  pirate,  likely  to 
do  much  harm  against  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  whom  Great  Britain  was  at  peace. 

The  Admiral,  however,  did  not  see  his  way 
to  act  just  then,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  she  was  some  time  after  this  detained,  but 
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set  at  liberty  again  by  the  British  Government 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  little  Tuscaloosa  was  sent  round  to  the 
Bay  of  Angra  Pequena,  quite  in  the  country  of  the 
Hottentots,  and  beyond  all  jurisdiction. 

After  cruising  some  time  about  here,  the 
Alabama  ran  back  to  Simon’s  Bay,  finding  that 
the  American  ships  were  giving  the  Cape  a  wide 
berth  on  their  homeward  passage. 

A  squad  of  Captain  Semmes’s  men  went  to 
Cape  Town,  and,  just  as  sailors  will,  got  drunk, 
and  refused  to  sail  again  with  the  Alabama. 

This  caused  the  cruiser  to  be  considerably 
short-handed,  and  the  captain  had  to  resort  to  a 
“shrimp”  to  supply  him  with  fourteen  whisky- 
soddened  fellows.  Even  then  they  could  only 
be  shipped  as  passengers,  but,  of  course,  they 
would  be  put  on  the  ship’s  books  the  moment 
they  were  clear  of  the  bay  and  bound  for  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  lovely  sheet  of 
water  than  that  which  is  called  False  Bay.  In  the 
old  days  of  bullock-wagons  you  skirted  it  for 
many  miles  while  driving  on  to  Cape  Town.  And 
somehow,  I  can  hardly  be  got  to  believe  that  the 
railway  is  an  improvement  on  those  rough  but 
right  old  wagons.  They  did  jolt  you  most  terribly, 
to  be  sure,  but  this  only  served  to  give  you  a 
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better  appetite  for  dinner  when  you  reached  your 
destination. 

False  Bay  is  surrounded  by  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains,  and  at  all  times  of  the  day,  whether  at 
sunrise,  by  noon,  or  at  sunset,  the  cloudscape 
over  those  is  a  sight  to  see. 

But  probably  I  myself  am  too  enthusiastic  on 
sea  travel.  At  any  rate,  I  can  say  from  my 
heart  with  poet  Proctor: 

“I’m  on  the  sea!  I’m  on  the  sea! 

I  am  where  I  would  ever  be  ; 

With  the  blue  above  and  the  blue  below, 

And  silence  wherever  I  go. 

“I  never  was  on  the  dull,  tame  shore, 

But  I  loved  the  great  sea  more  and  more.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


OVER  THE  HILLS  FROM  SIMON’S  BAY. 

'“PHE  country  around  Simon’s  Bay  and  Cape 
Town  itself  has  certainly  nothing  to  complain 
of  as  regards  the  absence  of  wild  hills.  They  rise 
abruptly  from  the  sea,  they  shoot  into  the  blue 
sky  high  above  the  very  clouds  themselves,  and 
they  stretch  far  inland  to  the  land  of  the  Hotten¬ 
tot  and  the  Boer. 

But  they  are  beautiful,  as  well  as  majestic, 
for  their  lower  sides  are  covered  with  the  most 
lovely  flowers  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  that 
is,  as  far  as  splendour  of  colour  is  concerned — 
geraniums  of  every  tint  and  shade  or  hue,  and 
the  rarest  of  shrubby  heaths,  with  many  another 
modest  wee  floweret  of  the  primula  order,  that 
creeps  in  under  the  shadow  of  their  taller  neigh- 
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hours,  as  if  too  shy  to  flaunt  their  charms  in  the 
sunshine. 

This  winter  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
I  ever  remember  in  Cape  Colony. 

But  with  regard  to  these  lower  hills,  their 
beauty  caused  you  to  forsake  the  main  brown 
road,  and  no  sooner  wrere  you  well  in  through 
the  heath-land  than  you  repented  you  had  come, 
and  made  haste  to  find  the  nearest  way  back 
again.  For,  lo !  a  rustling  in  the  grass  soon  told 
you  that  these  hillsides  were  haunted.  Ay,  that 
they  were,  and  by  snakes,  too,  of  the  most  deadly 
description.  I  could  not  say  how  many  different 
and  dangerous  kinds  there  are — probably  a  dozen. 
My  own  adventures  have  been  especially  with 
the  cobra  or  hooded  snake,  with  the  huge  and 
horrid  black  snake,  with  the  sand  viper,  the  whip 
snake,  and  a  few  others.  At  all  events,  among 
these  splendid  geraniums  and  fascinating  heaths 
you  are  really  in  serpent-land — in  the  home  par 
excellence  of  the  snake;  for  here  does  he  revel 
and  glide,  here  does  he  sleep  in  the  warm  grass, 
bask  on  stones  or  hillocks  in  the  glad  sunshine, 
and  entwine  himself  gaily  around  the  sturdy 
stems  of  the  most  charming  specimens  of  African 
flora,  and  woe  to  the  unwary  traveller  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  disturb  him  unawares. 

The  hills  on  the  Cape  Town  side  of  Simon’s 
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Town,  up  which  the  road  goes  winding  on  to  the 
flats  or  table-lands  above,  have  fewer  heaths  and 
geraniums  thereon,  although  there  is  no  lack  of 
sweet,  wee,  wild  flowers  by  the  wayside,  and  sweet 
wee,  wild  serpents  too,  if  you  look  for  them. 
But  the  ground  grows  more  of  your  stunted  ever¬ 
green  bush. 

A  country  like  this  does  not  afford  a  very 
rich  treat  for  the  sportsman,  but  it  certainly  does 
for  the  naturalist  or  lover  of  nature. 

Go  where  you  like  here,  you  must  pause 
every  moment  to  gaze,  to  wonder  and  admire, 
and  a  right-feeling  man  or  woman  will  find  evi¬ 
dence  of  purpose,  evidence  of  God  himself,  in  all 
things  and  creatures  around  him. 

Many  a  ramble  in  quest  of  adventure  and 
sport  had  Archie  and  Llewellyn  in  the  hills  above 
and  around  Simon’s  Town.  They  would  take  then- 
bags  and  their  guns,  and  start  off  as  gay  as  the 
larks  that  carol  over  the  green  corn  in  spring¬ 
time,  not  knowing  nor  caring  what  might  happen 
or  take  place,  or  what  sport  they  were  going  to 
have. 

Anyhow,  the  very  walk  was  enough  to  raise 
their  spirits  and  make  them  hungry.  Indeed, 
they  could  not  roam  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
highlands  before  appetite  came  with  two-horse 
power,  and  they  were  glad  enough  to  seat  them- 
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selves  in  the  shade  of  some  tall  bush  and  dis¬ 
cuss  a  portion  at  least  of  the  excellent  luncheon 
they  had  not  forgotten  to  bring  with  them  in 
their  bags. 

A  meal  eaten  thus  in  the  wilds  does  one  far 
more  good,  methinks,  than  one  partaken  of  in  a 
room,  however  well  ventilated  the  said  room 
may  be. 

Llewellyn  never  forgot  the  coffee.  Nor  was 
it  cold  either.  Oh,  no;  the  wise  and  worthy  surgeon 
had  brought  with  him  a  small  spirits-of-wine  ap¬ 
paratus,  by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to 
heat  his  favourite  drink  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  so  Archie  and  he  would  be  calmly  happy 
after  a  meal. 

Though  Llewellyn  and  Archie  were  both 
great  lovers  of  nature,  I  am  not  going  so  far, 
for  sentiment’s  sake,  as  to  say  that  they  never 
took  the  life  of  the  innocent  creatures  they  met 
with  in  their  rambles.  Llewellyn  was  collecting 
specimens.  Besides,  he  would  have  argued,  death 
is  the  lot  of  every  creature  on  earth,  and  it  may 
come  as  well  soon  as  late.  A  poor  kind  of  an 
argument,  I  must  admit,  because  life  is  worth 
living  where  creatures  are  happy;  and  it  seems 
a  pity — nay,  a  sin — to  cut  them  down  in  the  midst 
of  their  happiness  and  joy. 

Our  heroes  had  one  faithful  friend  who  was 
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always  waiting  for  them  on  the  pier,  bent  upon 
going  with  them  and  sharing  the  day’s  sport,  no 
matter  what  it  was.  This  was  a  great  brown, 
thick-necked,  intelligent  pointer,  and  if  he  shared 
the  sport  it  goes  almost  without  saying  that 
he  shared  the  luncheon  as  well. 

This  dog’s  name  was  Panther,  and  our  sports¬ 
men  would  not  have  considered  themselves  fully 
rigged  out  unless  he  was  a  little  way  in  front  of 
them. 

And  Panther  knew  their  peculiarities ;  he 
knew  they  had  come  to  the  hills  to  make  a  bag 
of  some  kind. 

The  animal  really  seemed  a  little  apologetic 
at  times  for  his  country  and  the  scantiness  and 
very  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  sport  he  had  to 
offer  them. 

“I  am  really  very  sorry,  gentlemen,”  he 
would  appear  to  say,  with  a  broad  slobbery  laugh 
on  his  face,  “  that  there  are  no  deer  or  harte- 
beests  here  on  these  hills,  but  I  will  find  for  you 
everything  there  is  to  be  found,  and  you  can  fire 
away.” 

So  Panther  pointed  indiscriminately  at  all 
live  things  he  spotted — birds,  rock-rabbits,  black 
snakes  or  cobras  de  capello. 

The  honest  dog  seemed  always  best  pleased 
when  it  was  a  rock-rabbit,  however,  for  he  knew 
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that  snakes  were  not  to  be  eaten,  but  that  a 
rock-rabbit  would  form  a  tasty  bit  to  put  in  the 
frying-pan. 

One  day  Panther  seemed  in  higher  glee  than 
usual. 

“I  have  a  rare  treat  for  you  to-day,”  he 
said,  talking  with  tail  and  eyes. 

Well,  he  took  upon  himself,  on  this  parti¬ 
cular  forenoon,  to  be  not  only  pointer-dog,  but 
guide  as  well. 

“We  shall  follow  Panther,”  said  Llewellyn, 
“although  he  seems  determined  to  take  quite  a 
different  direction  than  usual.” 

Panther  would  stop  every  now  and  again  as 
he  climbed  the  hill  in  front  of  them,  and,  looking 
round,  emit  a  low  half-bark  as  he  shook  his  head 
encouragingly. 

“Come  on,”  he  seemed  to  say;  “you  little 
know  what  a  treat  I  have  in  store  for  you.” 

At  long,  long  last,  they  found  themselves 
on  the  rugged  and  rocky  top  of  one  of  the 
highest  hills,  and  Panther  became  more  wary  now 
and  careful,  and  our  sportsmen  followed  suit. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  when  Panther  sud¬ 
denly  stood  rigid,  pointing  at  something  in  front  of 
him,  which  at  first  they  could  not  see,  owing  to 
the  glare  of  the  sun. 

Soon,  however,  Llewellyn  noticed  that  it  was 
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a  large  brown  beast  of  some  sort,  about  the  colour 
of  the  rocks  or  earth. 

He  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  fired. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  make  so  good  a  shot  as 
usual,  the  dim  light  having  bothered  him. 

At  all  events,  death  did  not  follow  the  report 
of  his  gun  this  time,  but  something  else  did — a 
most  unearthly  yell ;  and  he  soon  discovered  that 
he  had  wounded  a  large  ape,  or  monkey,  on  the 
fore-foot. 

Indeed,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  discovering 
it,  for  instead  of  running  off  on  its  remaining 
three  legs,  the  intelligent  creature,  whining  most 
piteously,  came  right  up  to  Llewellyn,  holding 
up  the  wounded  paw. 

“Look  what  you  have  done,  you  inhuman 
monster!”  the  monkey  was  trying  to  say;  “are 
you  not  ashamed  of  your  accursed  cruelty?” 

And  to  tell  the  truth,  poor  Llewellyn,  who 
had  a  right  good  heart  in  that  breast  of  his,  was 
ashamed  of  what  he  had  done. 

The  wounded  monkey’s  first  yell,  strange  to 
say,  was  taken  up  by  a  score  of  his  companions, 
and,  from  all  directions,  monkeys  now  came 
shrieking  and  gibbering  around. 

Well,  Llewellyn’s  surgical  skill  must  now 
come  into  play.  He  patted  and  petted  the 
wounded  creature,  then  made  Archie  tear  his  — 
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Llewellyn’s — handkerchief  into  strips.  Meanwhile, 
he  pulled  a  broad,  succulent  leaf  that  grew  near 
by,  and  niched  it  all  over  with  his  teeth,  so  that 
the  sap  could  get  to  the  surface.  Then  he  care¬ 
fully  examined  his  very  patient  patient’s  paw, 
and  with  his  penknife  extracted  a  few  shot. 

The  poor  animal’s  looks  and  glances  as 
Llewellyn  proceeded  with  the  operation  were  al¬ 
most  human  in  their  expression.  He  would 
glance  at  his  paw,  then  pleadingly  up  at  the 
surgeon’s  face,  in  the  most  touching  manner,  that 
went  straight  to  the  doctor’s  heart. 

Somehow  the  lines  of  Burns  on  the  wounded 
hare  kept  running  through  Llewellyn’s  mind,  as 
he  dressed  the  monkey’s  paw.  I  myself  think 
these  verses  among  the  most  pathetic  that  poet 
of  nature  ever  wrote: 

“Inhuman  man!  Curse  on  thy  barb’rous  art, 

And  blasted  be  thy  murder-aiming  eye; 

May  never  pity  soothe  thee  with  a  sigh, 

Nor  ever  pleasure  glad  thy  cruel  heart. 

“  Go,  live,  poor  wanderer  of  the  wood  and  field, 

The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains; 

No  more  the  thickening  brakes  and  verdant  plains 
To  thee  shall  home,  or  food,  or  pastime  yield. 

“  Oft  as  by  winding  Nith  I,  musing,  wait 

The  sober  eve,  or  hail  the  cheerful  dawn, 

I’ll  miss  thee  sporting  o’er  the  dewy  lawn, 

And  curse  the  ruffian’s  aim,  and  mourn  thy  helpless  fate.” 
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That  soft,  succulent  leaf,  and  the  bandages, 
made  a  very  soothing  dressing,  and  the  monkey 
seemed  to  feel  it  so,  and  looked  grateful. 

As  soon  as  the  operation  was  over,  he 
limped  off,  and  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  his  companions,  who,  with  many 
simian  bickerings,  conducted  him  far  over  the 
hills. 

“Panther,”  said  Llewellyn,  “we  don’t  want 
you  to  point  any  more  monkeys  for  us.” 

“Hello,  Archie  1”  he  continued;  “why  so 
quiet  ?  ” 

“Well,  old  man,  I  was  thinking  just  for  a 
moment  about  home — about  my  mother  and 
about — ” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  know,  about  her.  Well,  you  are 
well  aware  you  are  my  mental  patient,  for  love, 
you  must  not  forget,  is  just  a  species  of  madness, 
and  I  told  you  that  you  were  not  to  think.  But 
even  last  night,  at  the  Admiral’s  dinner-party, 
I  feel  quite  sure  you  were  thinking  about  Ivy,  so 
much  indeed  that  you  were  barely  civil  to  Miss 
Walker.” 

“Well,  Llewellyn,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
was  thinking  about  Ivy,  but,  you  know,  I  had  only 
just  finished  writing  to  her.” 

“Oh,  that  accounts  for  the  milk  in  the  cocoa- 
nut.  Well,  now,  to  change  the  subject,  first  let 
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us  go  over  to  the  shade  of  that  mimosa,  or 
whatever  it  is,  and  then  let  us  warm  our  coffee 
and  have  luncheon,  for,  mind  you,  it  is  getting 
on  for  noon.” 

“Agreed.  But,  look  away  over  the  bay  there, 
Llewellyn,  for  just  a  moment  I  Saw  you  ever 
such  loveliness,  on  sea,  on  mountain,  and  in  sky — 
such  beauty  tints  ?  I  say,  is  it  not  a  pity  that 
Turner  never  came  out  here?” 

“It  is  certainly  very  sweet,  inexpressibly  so; 
but,  come,  Archie.  And  mind,”  he  added,  “that 
you  are  to  take  my  advice  as  a  medical  man, 
and  flirt  whenever  and  wherever  you  have  a 
chance.” 

“Well,  anyhow,”  said  Archie,  “there  is  no 
fear  of  me  forgetting  dear  Ivy.” 

“Quite  the  reverse.  You  think  too  much, 
and  I  have  a  very  great  objection  to  your  going 
into  a  rapid  decline  before  the  cruise  of  the 
Alabama  is  over,  before  the  Confederate  States 
gain  their  independence,  and  you  and  I  get  our 
whisk  of  the  prize-money  that  we  have  so  dearly 
earned.” 

“Well,”  said  Archie,  naively,  “I’m  sure  I 
don’t  want  the  captain  to  have  to  expend  a  ham¬ 
mock  upon  me.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  be 
launched  over  the  side  with  a  couple  of  thirty- 
two-pound  shot  at  my  feet.” 
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The  luncheon,  or  “spread,”  as  Llewellyn 
called  it,  was  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  did  both 
of  our  sportsmen  a  world  of  good.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  the  surgeon  now  forgot  all  about 
the  poor  monkey  that  his  “barb’rous  art”  had 
maimed. 

They  were  just  as  daft  and  frolicsome  as  a 
couple  of  baby  lions.  And  so  off  they  marched 
still  further  inland. 

There  were  some  more  hills  to  climb,  and 
then  they  found  themselves  on  a  vast  scrambling 
table-land  or  veldt,  and  began  to  make  it  hot  for 
the  snakes  wherever  found,  for  there  was  really 
nothing  else  to  bag  at  present. 

A  gentle  breeze  had  commenced  to  blow — 
it  had  been  excruciatingly  calm  all  the  morning 
— and  the  cold  wind  went  whispering  through  the 
long  grass  and  stunted  bushes. 

On  and  on  for  miles. 

The  coffee  was  by  this  time  finished,  and 
things  began  to  feel  slow,  for  both  were  parched 
with  thirst,  and  would  have  given  their  jackets 
for  a  jugful  of  water,  when,  lol  away  out  yonder 
in  the  sunshine’s  haze  they  descried  a  Dutch 
farmhouse. 

A  square  and  ugly  block  of  building  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be,  with  never  a  tree  nor  shrub  of  any 
kind  near  to  it. 
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When  they  got  a  little  nearer  they  found 
there  was  a  sort  of  wattle-fenced  garden  in  front, 
in  which  Llewellyn  said  he  felt  certain  nothing 
could  ever  be  cultivated,  except  sweet  potatoes 
and  snakes. 

They  were  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  farmhouse,  when  Panther  suddenly  stood 
stock-still.  He  was  pointing  at  a  very  handsome 
specimen  of  barn-door  fowl.  The  wind  blewT  her 
tail  into  a  fan,  and  she  was  stern  on  to  the 
sportsmen. 

“There  is  nothing  so  nice  as  spatch-cock 
for  breakfast,”  said  Llewellyn. 

Next  minute  this  unfortunate  fowl  was  safe, 
if  not  sound,  in  the  surgeon’s  bag. 

Was  it  not  almost  adding  insult  to  injury 
for  those  sailor  boys  to  knock  soon  afterwards 
at  that  Dutchman’s  door,  and  beg  for  glasses  of 
water  ? 

The  girl  who  opened  it  was  really  a  charm¬ 
ing  specimen  of  a  Dutch  lassie. 

“Oh,  come  in,  officer,”  she  said,  “and  have 
some  cool,  sweet  whey.” 

Llewellyn  found  time  to  whisper  in  Archie’s 

ear : 

“If  there  be  any  chance  of  a  flirtation,  you 
are  to  flirt.  Don’t  shirk  it.  Those  are  mv 

J 

orders,”  he  said,  aloud. 
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“  Come  in,”  continued  the  pretty  Dutch  girl, 
“we  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  entertaining 
strangers,  yet  by  so  doing  many  have  entertained 
angels  unawares.  Brother  is  far  away  on  the 
veldt,  and  there  are  only  my  sister  and  myself 
at  home.” 

How  glad  Llewellyn  and  Archie  were  to  be 
at  rest! 

And  the  whey  was  most  delicious!  So  for 
that  matter  were  the  girls. 

Archie  sat  two  yards  from  Thelda  — such 

appeared  to  be  her  pretty  name,  for  so  her  sister 

called  her — and  Llewellyn  sat  near  to  the  elder 

airl 

s11 

Now,  though  I  myself  do  not  believe  in 
table-turning  nor  furniture-moving  by  spiritualists, 
still  I  am  bound  to  confess  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  Archie’s  whole  weight  was  upon  that  chair, 
it  would  keep  edging  itself  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Thelda’s. 

No,  he  did  not  mean  to  forget  Ivy;  he  was 
only  carrying  out  to  a  brief  extent  the  rules  laid 
down  by  his  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  Llewellyn. 
So  it  is  no  wonder  that  presently  the  chairs  got 
very  close  together  indeed. 

Nor  could  Archie  help  noticing  that  the  same 
strange  phenomenon  had  occurred  also  to  Llew¬ 
ellyn’s  chair. 
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Panther  lay  panting  near  to  the  open  door, 
helping  himself  every  now  and  then  to  a  lap  of 
the  whey  from  the  large  basin  that  stood  before 
him. 

The  conversation  that  followed  was  a  long, 
delightful,  but  very  innocent  one. 

They  wTent  singing  back  now,  and  were  just 
in  time  to  imbibe  a  lime-squash  at  Grout’s  Plotel, 
before  the  officers’  dinner-boat  left  the  pier  for 
the  cruiser. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE  INDIAN  OCEAN  TO  CHINA  SEAS. 

/~VNE  of  the  principal  secrets  of  the  Alabama’s 
success  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  was  not 
only  ubiquitous,  but  that  she  never  lay  a  long 
time  in  any  one  place.  Moreover  she  carefully 
timed  her  own  movements  and  those  of  the 
enemy  as  well. 

It  was  not  at  all  likely,  therefore,  that  Semmes 
was  going  to  remain  long  about  the  Cape,  where 
his  presence  was  already  well  known.  The 
Vanderbilt  might  change  her  mind,  and  return  at 
any  time,  and  so  the  captain  bade  all  his  kindly 
British  friends  good-bye  for  the  present,  and  left 
Simon’s  Town. 

The  Alabama  encountered  a  terrible  storm 
before  she  had  really  doubled  the  Cape,  after 
which  Captain  Semmes  struck  eastwards  and  north 
away  across  the  Indian  Ocean. 

I  know  of  no  place  in  all  the  wide  world 
where  the  seas  run  higher  during  a  gale,  or  are 
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more  impressive  and  awful  than  off  the  Cape. 
When  tempest-tossed,  the  ocean  round  Cape  Horn 
is  wild  and  harassing  enough,  but  it  lacks  the 
sublimity  of  that  near  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  the  billows  may  truly  be  said  to  be  moun¬ 
tains  high. 

But  the  Alabama  weathered  the  storm,  and 
struck  eastward  for  the  30 11  or  40 “  parallel  of 
latitude.  Semmes  was  nothing  if  not  a  sailor. 
He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the  main 
blindfolded,  but  studied  the  winds  and  the  currents 
as  well. 

If  you  have  a  good  map  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
you  cannot  do  better  than  glance  at  it.  There  is 
an  ocean  route  from  the  Cape,  far  to  the  north 
of  Madagascar,  for  over  thirteen  thousand  miles, 
to  Canton  in  China.  That  was  the  road  that 
Semmes  was  now  taking,  and  it  would  lead  him 
through  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  which,  as  you  know, 
lie  between  the  marvellous  islands  of  Sumatra 
and  Java. 

On  her  way  the  ship  passed  St.  Paul’s  Island. 
This  is  about  half  way  between  Africa  and 
the  continent  of  Australia.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly 
worth  speaking  about,  a  volcanic  islet  only  two 
miles  long;  but  being  about  one  thousand  feet 
high,  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  object  to  take 
one’s  bearings  by. 
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The  ship  encountered  another  fearful  gale, 
and  once  more  the  seas  rose  mountains  high.  On 
the  top  of  these  huge  swelling  waves  the  Alabama 
looked  as  insignificant  as  a  little  black  beetle  on 
the  summit  of  a  potato  pit. 

The  wind  was  fierce  and  furious,  the  clouds 
black  and  heavy,  as  if  trying  to  weigh  the  seas 
down,  while  every  now  and  again  a  thick  and 
blinding  snowstorm  came  tearing  along,  and  made 
life  on  board  the  cruiser  anything  but  pleasant 
for  the  time  being.  No  one  thought  of  going  on 
deck  just  then,  except  those  whose  duties  actually 
compelled  them  to  be  above,  and  those  who  were 
up  had  bent  their  oilskins  and  sou’wester  hats, 
and  seemed  to  be  hanging  on  by  the  eyelashes 
to  rigging  and  shroud. 

“Funny  life  a  sailor’s,  after  all,  isn’t  it?”  said 
Llewellyn  to  Archie.  Both  were  chatting  together 
in  the  dispensary. 

“It  has  its  glamour  and  its  charms,”  replied 
Archie,  “  but  I’m  precious  glad  my  watch  has  just 
got  off  deck  all  the  same,  and  that  I  don’t  go  on 
again  for  eight  hours.” 

“Scott,  you  little  scamp,”  cried  Llewellyn, 
“scramble  off  and  see  if  you  can’t  find  us  a  pot 
of  nice  coffee.  Mind  you  hold  on  to  things,  you 
might  get  washed  overboard,  boy,  then  we  should 
lose — our  coffee.” 
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But  the  loblolly  got  safely  back  to  the  cabin, 
as  there  was  nothing  swept  overboard,  not  even 
the  boy. 

“Well,”  said  Llewellyn,  as  he  made  a  clutch 
at  a  ring-bolt  with  one  hand  and  executed  a  sort  of 
juggling  performance  with  the  coffee-pot  in  the 
other;  “well,  Archie,  I  must  say  the  Alabama  is 
lively  this  forenoon.  Never  mind,  we  shall  soon 
be  pitching  into  another  Yankee.” 

“We  have  made  a  good  haul  already,  have 
we  not?” 

“  I  think,  Archie,  that  Semmes  can  show 
between  sixty  and  seventy  chronometers.  Every 
chronometer  is  a  ship,  you  know.” 

“Well,  it  is  wonderful!” 

“Yes,  it  is  a  good  record.  But,  bless  my 
heart,  sonny,  it  is  nothing  to  the  hauls  the  enemy 
will  make  from  British  shipping  five  and  twenty 
or  thirty  years  hence.” 

“You  look  a  long  way  forward!” 

“Oh,  but,  you  know,  the  world  is  making  such 
vast  strides,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what 
it  may  be  in  that  time.” 

In  defiance  of  wind  and  weather,  the  Alabama 
reached  the  Straits  of  Sunda  at  last,  and  now  they 
began  to  sight  ships,  and  one  of  them  happened 
to  be  a  Yankee,  which,  of  course,  was  speedily 
captured  and  burned.  It  was  very  .  dark  when 
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she  was  set  alight,  and  the  scene  was  a  very  im¬ 
pressive  one. 

They  now  anchored  close  to  Sumatra,  for 
although  provisions  were  obtained  from  the 
latest  capture,  they  had,  of  course,  no  vegetables. 

At  Sumatra  plenty  were  obtained,  and  plenty 
of  fruit  as  well. 

The  Alabama  took  an  unusual  route  through 
the  islands,  and  the  savages  were  naturally  greatly 
excited. 

A  splendid  Yankee  ship  hove  in  sight  near 
to  the  other  end  of  the  Straits.  She  was  called, 
I  think,  the  Winged  Racer,  and  well  she  deserved 
her  name.  But  the  wind  was  light,  and  this  clipper 
could  not  race  far  away  from  the  Alabama. 

The  crew  were  allowed  to  go  off  in  their 
boats  for  Batavia,  and  after  tobacco  and  other 
necessaries  were  got  out  of  the  Winged  Racer 
she  was  set  fire  to,  very  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  native  bum-boat  people. 

Straight  off  now  for  the  China  seas  sailed 
the  Alabama. 

Next  day  the  old  exciting  cry,  “Sail  in  sight!” 
was  once  more  heard. 

This  sail,  however,  gave  the  cruiser  consider¬ 
able  trouble,  as  steam  had  been  allowed  to  go 
down,  and  for  a  time  it  was  quite  like  a  yacht 
race. 
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But  the  Contest,  for  that  was  her  name,  had 
to  heave  to  at  last. 

She  was  a  great  beauty,  and  Captain  Semmes 
expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  had  no  game  for 
her,  else  he  would  have  commissioned  her  as  a 
cruiser.  So  she  was  reluctantly  set  fire  to.  It  was 
night  before  this  could  be  done,  and  the  blaze  lit 
up  the  waves  far  and  near. 

Though  she  was  short  of  coals,  and  obliged 
therefore  to  use  her  sails  as  much  as  possible, 
the  Alabama  arrived  at  Singapore  at  last,  and 
cast  anchor. 

Captain  Semmes  found  the  Wyoming  here, 
a  ship  that  he  had  already  tried  to  capture.  He 
found,  moreover,  no  less  than  a  score  of  Yankee 
ships.  The  Alabama  and  her  merry  men  were 
delighted  at  the  sight,  but  I  fear  that  the  joy  could 
not  have  been  called  mutual. 

There  was  a  fearful  panic  among  the  American 
or  Federal  ships  in  these  seas.  And  no  wonder. 
The  Yankees  all  knew  the  dreaded  Alabama, 
knew  what  she  had  done,  and  what  she  could  do 
again. 

But  Captain  Semmes  had  strong  reasons  for 
not  sweeping  the  Chinese  seas  just  at  present, 
for  his  ship  was  in  great  need  of  an  overhaul, 
being  much  out  of  repair ;  so  he  somevThat  reluc¬ 
tantly  made  up  his  mind  to  set  sail  after  a  time 
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for  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  then  for  Bombay  and  the 
Red  Sea,  and  so  south  and  away  by  the  Comoro 
Islands  to  the  Cape  once  more. 

***** 

Archie  and  Llewellyn  found  very  few  charms 
about  Singapore  itself,  but,  managing  to  hire  ponies, 
they  had  a  day  or  two’s  “outing”  in  the  interior. 

I  suppose  that  very  few  sailors  are  good 
horse-riders.  Neither  of  our  heroes  were,  at  all 
events.  They  rather  preferred  keeping  their  half¬ 
wild  steeds  at  the  gallop,  which  gave  them  an 
easier  seat. 

“When  you  ride  at  the  gallop,”  Llewellyn 
explained,  “it  is  just  as  pleasant  as  the  switch- 
back  railway,  but  riding  at  the  trot  is — well,  the 
deuce ! ” 

Archie  and  the  doctor  afterwards  crossed 
the  Straits  to  the  mainland,  and  saw  many 
strange  things,  but  had  no  exciting  adventures 
of  any  sort. 

It  was  pleasant  enough,  however,  to  saunter 
through  the  city  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  day, 
with  white  umbrellas  over  their  heads,  and  take 
note  of  the  marvellously  varied  population: 
Chinese,  Malays,  Japs,  Indiamen  (much  bejewelled), 
Persians,  Europeans,  and  Americans,  some  being 
about  half  naked,  others  dressed  principally  in 
jewellery. 

* 
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The  Alabama  was  a  source  of  very  great 
attraction  to  all  and  to  everybody,  and  the  favoured 
individuals  who  were  allowed  to  go  on  board 
went  on  shore  again  walking  apparently  on  the 
circumambient  air. 

There  was  the  old  drawback  here,  however — 
the  crew,  in  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  the 
officers,  managed  to  smuggle  grog  on  board. 

As  Semmes  wanted  to  start  as  early  as 
possible,  he  had  a  muster  by  open  list,  when  it 
was  found  that  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  his  crew 
had  either  deserted  or  were  lying  on  shore  some¬ 
where.  drunk  and  incapable.  Well,  it  was  much 
the  same  thing.  These  delinquents  might  find 
their  way  back  to  Europe  as  they  pleased,  or 
stay  in  Singapore  if  they  chose,  here  were  plenty 
of  volunteers,  so  the  Alabama  had  no  difficulty 
in  completing  her  crew,  and  having  coaled,  she 
got  all  ready  for  sea. 

Early  next  morning,  shortly  after  sunrise,  in 
fact,  the  Alabama  was  steaming  westward  and 
north  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  en  route  for 
the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Before  twelve  o’clock  the  same  day  a  ship 
was  sighted  which,  from  a  distance,  looked  very 
Yankee. 

She  was  boarded  by  one  of  the  Alabama’s 
officers,  after  having  been  hove  to  by  a  shot,  and 
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this  gentleman  on  his  return  pronounced  her 
British. 

Semmes,  however,  had  his  doubts.  The 
skipper  of  the  captive  was  in  a  terribly  excited 
condition,  and  had  a  revolver  been  in  his  pistol- 
pocket  at  that  moment,  he  was  mad  enough  to 
have  used  it.  He  openly  defied  the  captain  of 
the  Alabama,  pointing  to  the  British  flag  that  was 
flying  at  his  fore,  and  swearing  that  Great  Britain 
herself  would  take  revenge  for  the  injury  and 
insult. 

Semmes  quietly  recommended  him  “to  keep 
his  hair  on,”  and  to  devote  the  half  hour  granted 
him  to  packing  his  box. 

Soon  after  this  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
Texan  Star — for  this  was  the  Yankee  vessel’s  name 
— were  safe  on  board  the  Alabama,  and  the  ship 
herself  was  on  fire  from  stem  to  stern. 

But  Skipper  Pike  confessed  to  Captain  Semmes 
afterwards,  that  instead  of  being  British,  his  ship 
was  truly  Yankee,  and  that  his  lowering  his  own 
flag  and  hoisting  the  other  was  but  a  ruse  de 
guerre. 

So  all  is  well  that  ends  well. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  COMORO  ISLES  AND  COMORO  ISLANDERS. 

M  ALACCA  is  a  quaint  little  town  which  no 
sailor  should  miss  seeing  if  ever  he  has  a 
chance.  It  is  British  now,  though  once  upon  a 
time  it  belonged  to  the  Portuguese.  Neither  this 
worthy  nation  nor  the  Spanish  seem  to  have  the 
happy  knack  of  retaining  its  possessions,  for 
without  doubt  it  is  one  thing  to  acquire  and  quite 
another  to  keep. 

Well,  it  was  late  on  a  bright  and  beautiful 
moonlit  Christmas  Eve  when  the  Alabama  anchored 
off  Malacca,  and  I  question  if  she  would  have 
appeared  here  at  all  had  it  not  been  for  the  sake 
of  landing  the  prisoners — Captain  Pike  and  his 
merry  men. 

Nothing  could  be  done  that  night;  but  next 
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morning  the  crew  and  their  skipper  were  despatched 
on  shore,  the  officer  in  charge  having  a  note  to 
the  Governor,  asking  the  requisite  permission  to 
let  them  land. 

From  the  sea  the  place  looked  quite  pretty, 
the  snow-white  of  many  an  English  cottage  peeping 
through  the  greenery  of  palms,  bananas,  oranges, 
with  high  aloft  the  waving  cocoa  palms.  The 
cocoa-nut  needs  a  deal  of  sunshine  to  bring  it  to 
maturity,  and  there  must  not  be  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  its  being  overshadowed  by  any  other 
tree.  Therefore  it  journeys  skywards,  so  that  it 
really  has  a  longer  day  than  any  other  shrub  or 
tree  fern,  for  it  catches  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
morning  sun,  and  the  rays  of  the  god  of  day  linger 
among  its  feathery  leaves  long  after  they  have 
done  with  the  earth  beneath. 

There  was  many  a  flag,  private  and  public, 
waving  to-day  over  the  bright  sun-lit  greenery  of 
Malacca. 

The  Alabama’s  welcome  at  this  town  was  a 
joyous  one,  both  by  officers  and  civilians,  and,  of 
course,  ladies. 

But  would  they  not  stay  for  just  a  day,  and 
help  them  to  eat  the  Christmas  pudding?  Oh,  they 
7nust.  They  could  not  have  come  on  a  better  day, 
nor  at  a  merrier,  happier  time. 

Yet,  alas!  Captain  Semmes  had  to  withstand, 
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and  steel  himself  against  even  the  blandishments 
of  ladies,  the  sweet  and  buttered  language  of 
smooth  tongues  and  the  bewitching  glances  of 
beautiful  eyes. 

“War  is  indeed  a  terrible  thing,”  the  captain 
said,  “that  forbids  a  man  eating  a  Christmas 
dinner  in  such  company,  but,  alasl  the  goddess 
Bellona  must  be  obeyed.” 

So  the  Alabama  had  to  go. 

There  was  no  big  dinner  that  day  on  board 
to  commemorate  Christmas,  but  that  evening  the 
crew  had  an  extra  glass  of  grog.  They  had 
already  got  over  the  effects  of  what  they  had 
drunk  at  Singapore,  for  the  briny  and  ozonic 
breath  of  ocean  has  a  wonderfully  restorative 
effect  on  both  mind  and  body. 

The  men  seemed  determined  not  to  forget 
that  it  w7as  Christmas  anyhow,  and,  after  a  ball 
at  the  fo’c’s’le  head,  they  settled  down  to  their 
second  lot  of  grog  and  to  pleasant  conversation 
and  yarning. 

j  o 

No  long  stories  were  told — the  night  would 
be  far  too  short  for  that — but  just  little  pithy 
anecdotes,  commencing,  for  instance,  with  “When 
I  was  in  the  old — ”  or  “That  reminds  me,  Jack,” 
or  “Did  ever  I  tell  you,  messmates — ”  and  so 
on  and  so  forth.  But  at  last  two  bells  went 
clang-clang,  and  there  was  an  end  to  the  men’s 
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merriment  ;  glasses  were  hastily  emptied,  and 
everybody  who  could  turned  in. 

So  Christmas  was  over. 

Ah !  but  a  Christmas  without  snow,  or  at  least 
a  cold  snap  in  the  air,  what  is  it  after  all?  A 
pudding  does  not  make  a  Christmas,  and  feathery 
palm  trees  waving  just  outside  open  casement 
windows,  with  fire-flies  bobbing  and  dancing 
through  the  orange  groves,  is  not  in  keeping  with 
this  festive  season. 

Let  me  have  it  as  we  get  it  in  old  Eng¬ 
land,  with  roaring  fires  and  bright  lights,  and 

solid,  sound  roast  beef  and  turkeys  and  pudding, 
with  fun  and  dancing  to  follow,  while  outside 
the  ground  is  crisp  with  frost,  and  the  sky  all 
star-studded  and  clear,  and  one’s  heart  rejoiced 
with  the  hope  that  to-morrow  the  lakes  and  ponds 
will  all  be  bearing.  Yes,  that  is  Christmas  as  we 
like  it,  reader  mine. 

Everyone  on  board  the  Alabama  slept  sound 
enough  that  night,  but  soon  after  sunrise  next 

morning  came  the  cry  from  aloft,  “Sail  01” 

twice  repeated. 

“Are  there  two  ot  them?”  cried  the  officer 
ot  the  watch. 

“Ay,  that  there  be,  sir,  and  they  don’t  look 
unlike  Yankees  either.” 

The  Alabama  soon  found  that  both  ships 
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were  at  anchor,  no  doubt  waiting  for  a  fair  wind 
to  get  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

They  were  both  Yankees,  and  when  the 
skippers  were  brought  on  board  the  cruiser  one 
of  them,  at  all  events,  took  the  matter  precious 
coolly. 

He  walked  straight  up  to  the  quarter-deck, 
and  smilingly  shook  hands  with  Captain  Semmes, 
saying,  as  he  did  so : 

“Well,  sir,  every  day  for  the  last  two 
years  and  more  I  have  been  looking  out  for 
you,  and,  lo  1  here  I  am  at  last,  on  board  the 
immortal  pirate.” 

“Well,”  said  Semmes,  “I’m  precious  glad 
you  have  found  the  ‘immortal  pirate’  after  such 
a  tedious  search  ” 

“Search  do  you  call  it,  captain?  Does  the 
devil  go  out  of  his  way  to  search  for  holy  water? 
The  truth  is,  Captain  Semmes,  sir,  that  for  all 
that  time  I  have  had  Alabama  on  the  brain.  She 
has  been  to  me  both  a  nightmare  and  a  day- 
mare  ;  and  now  that  is  all  settled  at  last — for  you 
were  destined  to  overhaul  me — blowed  if  I  don’t 
feel  a  kind  of  easy  in  my  mind,  rather  than  the 
reverse.” 

The  skippers  of  these  big  ships — for  big  they 
were — were  allowed  to  provision,  load,  and  water 
their  boats,  and  set  out  for  Singapore  through  the 
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Straits.  They  would  have  a  mournful  story  to 
tell  when  they  got  there. 

Then  their  ships  were  burned. 

After  this  adventure  the  Alabama  went 
stretching  away  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which 
immense  sheet  of  water  is  too  well  known  to 
need  comment. 

Many  neutral  ships  were  hove  to  and  boarded. 
Among  the  number  was  a  Britisher  with  pilgrims 
as  passengers,  bound  for  Holy  Mecca  in  the  Red 
Sea.  It  would  seem  that  the  boarding  officer, 
no  other  than  Champion,  had  a  good  bit  of  fun 
out  of  the  Mahommedan  officers  in  charge  of 
these  pilgrims. 

“Do  you  not  keep  a  score  of  black  giants 
on  board  the  Alabama?”  one  of  them  asked  the 
officer. 

“No,  only  nineteen,”  said  Champion;  “one 
died  the  other  day.  It’s  best  to  be  particular  as 
to  numbers.” 

“And  do  you  not  feed  the  giants  on  American 
people  ?  ” 

“Well,  we  did  try  that  style  o’  feeding,  but 
it  would  not  work.  The  giants  refused  such  food, 
the  Yankees  being  so  stringy  and  tough.  We 
were  obliged  to  catch  porpoises  and  things  for 
them.” 

* 

“  And  is  it  not  true  that  you  American  men 
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have  very  many  wives  apiece,  according  to  your 
religion?” 

“Oh,  nothing  could  be  more  false,”  said 
Champion.  “I  have  never  in  my  experience 
known  any  Southern  gentleman  have  more  than 
six  or  seven  dozen  wives — at  one  time,  you 
know.  It  is  surprising  what  illustrious  lies  some 
people  will  tell.” 

But  the  pilgrims  were  altogether  polite,  and 
plied  Champion’s  men  with  tobacco  and  other 
luxuries,  and  bowed  and  salaamed  as  they  departed 
over  the  side. 

So  the  Alabama  went  cruising  on  her  way ; 
and  about  the  12th  day  of  January,  being  then 
off  the  coast  of  Malabar,  she,  after  a  short 
chase,  overhauled  and  captured  a  Yankee  ship 
called  the  Emma  Jane. 

This  was  a  very  cosy,  small  craft  and  very 
home-like,  for  the  skipper  had  his  wife  with  him. 
It  really  seemed  a  pity  to  burn  this  ship,  and 
the  good  lady  could  not  restrain  her  tears  as  she 
saw  the  last  of  her. 

The  next  place  that  the  Alabama  made  was 
the  small  Portuguee-Hindoo  town  of  Anjenga,  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar. 

Never  having  been  there,  I  cannot  describe 
it,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  reader  will  lose  much 
on  that  account.  But  here  the  prisoners  were 
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sent  on  shore,  and  were  to  make  their  way  thence 
to  Cochin,  from  which  place  they  would  be  sent  to 
England,  but  all  at  the  expense  of  Captain  Semmes. 

There  is  still  a  Portuguese  Governor  at  this 
town,  or  rather  a  resident  magistrate,  belonging 
to  Portugal,  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  very 
kind  to  the  Alabama  people. 

Away  went  the  Alabama  across  the  Arabian 
Sea  towards  Africa. 

Llewellyn  and  Archie  had  good  sport  in  catch¬ 
ing  dolphins,  and  every  night  innumerable  flying- 
fish  were  caught  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
arranging  a  net  below  the  bows,  and  hanging  a 
light  over  it. 

These  strange  creatures  invariably  fly  towards 
a  lantern,  and  now  they  struck  against  the  ship’s 
side,  and  fell  back  into  the  net. 

Flying-fish  are  the  most  delicate  and  delicious 
eating  of  any  I  know.  The  individual  known  to 
the  world  as  an  epicure  is  really  only  a  sort  of 
refined  glutton,  but  this  person  does  not  really 
know  he  is  alive  yet  if  he  has  not  breakfasted  on 
flying-fish. 

The  Alabama  now  bore  well  to  the  westward 
and  south,  and  about  the  first  week  in  February 
we  find  her  far  south  of  the  Equator,  and  making 
for  a  group  of  very  beautiful  islands  called  the 
Comoros. 
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My  little  ship,  H.M.S.  Penguin,  had  left  the 
spot  only  a  few  days  before  the  cruiser  cast  an¬ 
chor  at  Johanna,  so  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  my  old  friend  Llewellyn,  and,  alas!  I  never 
saw  him  again. 

The  town  of  Johanna  is  quite  Arabic,  but  the 
Sultan  was  a  very  excellent  fellow,  and  made  our 
heroes  welcome,  or  rather  he  requested  them  to 
make  themselves  welcome  and  at  home,  for  he 
himself  was  far  too  busy  with  his  sugar-mill  to 
see  them. 

So  he  said ;  but  it  is  my  belief  that  the  man 
was  a  little  too  proud  to  hold  confab  with  strangers. 
He  never  refused  us  an  audience,  but  then  we 
were  British  men-o’-war  sailors. 

Semmes  himself  went  on  shore,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  that  he  could  see  none  of  the  Arab’s 
wives  or  daughters.  But  these  are  held  sacred 
He,  however,  had  little  girls  to  fan  him.  Slaves 
they  were,  of  course,  but  their  lives  are  very  far 
from  being  unpleasant,  and  they  are  quite  con¬ 
tented  and  happy. 

There  is  plenty  of  sherbet  and  delicious  fruit- 
syrups  of  many  kinds  to  be  had  at  Johanna,  but 
grog — no.  So  that  Captain  Semmes  might  well 
have  felt  safe  in  giving  his  crew  leave  to  run  on 
shore. 

Of  course,  Jack  has  always  the  capability  of 
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enjoying  himself  everywhere,  nevertheless  he  feels 
twice  the  individual  when  he  can  taste  the  cosy 
rum. 

Llewellyn  and  Archie  went  on  shore  in  uni¬ 
form.  This  always  commands  more  respect  among 
Arabs  and  all  other  semi-civilised  folks  than  does 
plain  mufti.  One  does  not  care  to  be  always  in 
his  war  paint,  still  there  are  times  and  situations 
when  it  is  best  to  have  it  on,  and  the  present 
seemed  such  an  occasion. 

A  very  handsome  white  Arab  chief,  tall  and 
stately,  with  a  gilded  turban  and  bejewelled  swTord- 
belt,  met  our  heroes  and  salaamed  to  them.  He 
could  talk  fairly  good  English,  and  invited  them 
to  his  house  to  partake  of  coffee. 

Llewellyn,  for  both,  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  after  threading  his  way  through  many  narrow 
lanes  and  streets,  he  ushered  them  into  his  crib, 
and  while  seated  on  a  divan,  tiny,  wee  slave  girls 
came,  smiling,  and  stood  by  them  to  cool  them 
with  red  cloth  flag- shaped  fans.  Archie  must 
of  course,  speak  to  them,  for  they  were  far  from 
bad-looking,  but  they  only  smiled  the  more,  and 
made  answer : 

“  De  Engleese  I  no  speakee  plenty  mooch. 
No  understandee  he.” 

Llewellyn’s  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  when 
he  tasted  his  coffee. 
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“Oh,  I  say,  Archie,”  he  cried,  “this  is  drink 
for  the  gods !  Why,  Scott  himself  never  made 
coffee  that  was  a  patch  upon  this.” 

The  chief  saw  they  were  pleased,  and  made 
them  have  more.  Then  they  got  to  talking  about 
the  island.  Was  there  sport  of  any  kind  to  be 
had  ? 

Some  fishing,  the  chief  told  them,  also  big 
snakes  to  shoot,  and  the  flying-fox,  but  no  big 
game  and  no  wild  beasts. 

They  soon  found  out  from  this  warrior,  how¬ 
ever,  that  right  away  at  the  other  side  of  the 
island  was  the  house  and  the  sugar  plantation  of 
the  British  Consul — about  ten  miles  away  through 
the  woods  and  over  the  hills. 

Could  they  find  the  road  easily? 

The  Arab  chief  shook  his  head. 

“But,”  he  said,  “I  send  one  boy  with  you. 
Give  him  some  little  money,  and  he  will  guide 
you  safely  to  Mr.  Sundlay’s.” 

“Why,  Archie,  that  will  be  quite  a  nice  walk. 
We  shan’t  come  back  to-night,  you  know,  if  the 
Consul  should  happen  to  offer  us  a  bedroom, 
But  we’d  better  send  off  word  first  to  let  Captain 
Semmes  know  our  intention.” 

“Very  good,”  said  Archie. 

“But  before  you  go  so  far  over  the  hills, 
gentlemen,  you  must  eat.  The  hills  will  make 
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you  hungry,  and  if  you  have  no  food  you  will 
faint.” 

It  was  soon  evident  enough  that  this  Arab 
was  not  only  a  chief,  but  a  chef,  and  a  good 
one  too. 

In  little  over  half  an  hour  he  had  a  splendid 
dish  of  curried  fowl  ready,  with  sweet  potatoes, 
and  other  delicious  vegetable  fixings. 

Our  heroes  did  ample  justice  to  it,  and  also 
to  the  fruit  that  followed. 

Soon  after  this  they  bade  their  entertainer  a 
kindly  good-bye,  and  in  company  with  their  boy, 
a  tall,  black,  spear-armed  savage,  who  must  have 
been  thirty  years  of  age  if  a  day,  they  took  the 
road. 

Their  boy  strode  on  in  front,  his  black,  naked, 
well-oiled  body  gleaming  in  the  sunshine.  He 
kept  up  such  a  pace  that  neither  Llewellyn  nor 
Archie  could  for  any  length  of  time  keep  pace 
with  him  comfortably. 

“Ah,  boy!”  said  Llewellyn,  “you  must  take 
in  sail — we  are  soft  with  being  on  board  ship ; 
besides,  we’re  only  Britishers,  and  we’ve  got 
clothes  on,  though  really  I  think  it  would  be 
best  to  be  as  naked  as  you  are.” 

The  “boy”  smiled. 

“I  go  plenty  slow,”  he  said;  “I  forget  you 
only  soft-foot  Englishman.” 
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This  was  not  very  complimentary  to  the 
doctor  and  Archie,  but  I  don’t  suppose  that  the 
guide  meant  any  harm. 

They  sauntered  along  now,  and  indeed  the 
scenery  got  wilder  and  more  beautiful  every 
minute.  In  less  than  an  hour  they  were  in  the 
centre  of  some  of  the  most  gorgeous  tropical 
highlands  imaginable. 

The  beauty  of  everything  around  them  ap¬ 
peared  to  keep  them  silent,  and  when  they  did 
enter  into  conversation  it  was  in  low  tones,  as  if 
they  desired  not  to  awaken  an  echo  or  break  the 
holy  quiet. 

But  everything  around  them  was  silent — the 
beautifully-painted  lizards  panted  in  the  sunshine, 
the  great  tree-foxes  flew  silently  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  the  birds  twittered  their  love  notes  to  each 
other  as  if  they  feared  to  sing  aloud  and  thus 
make  known  their  presence  to  some  secret, 
lurking  foe. 

But  ere  long,  from  a  hill-top,  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  blue  expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
itself,  and  somehow  the  very  first  glance  thereof 
loosened  the  spell  that  for  some  time  had  bound 
them,  and  Llewellyn  started  a  song,  in  which 
Archie  heartily  joined,  and  in  which  the  nigger 
boy  tried  to. 

That  was  a  very  happy  evening  they  spent 
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at  the  Consul’s  house,  and  the  girls  were  really 
delighted  with  the  visit. 

“Americans,”  the  youngest  naively  said,  “are, 
after  all,  a  bit  of  a  change.” 

But  next  morning  both  were  back  again  on 
board  the  brave  Alabama. 

And  in  due  time  they  cast  anchor  in  Table 
Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  the  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man  has  hitherto  failed  to  round. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


AND  THIS  WAS  THE  LAST  OF  THE  ALABAMA. 
HAT  eleventh  of  June,  1864,  in  which  the 


Alabama  entered  Cherbourg,  was  surely  an 
ill-fated  day  for  her,  and  for  many  a  man  of  her 
gallant  crew. 

As  things  turned  out  it  was  probably  a  pity, 
too,  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  then  at 
Biarritz,  and  could  not  be  immediately  communi¬ 
cated  with  as  regarded  the  Alabama’s  lying  for 
two  or  three  months  in  this  splendid  harbour. 
Because  Captain  Semmes  had  intended  to  give 
his  whole  crew  two  months’  leave  after  their  two 
years  of  arduous  service.  This  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  terrible  denouement ,  or,  at  all  events, 
it  would  have  delayed  it. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Federal  steamer 
Kearsage  was  at  this  moment  lying  at  Flushing, 
the  Dutch  seaport.  But  certainly  it  was  not  long 
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before  she  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Alabama 
at  Cherbourg. 

This  was  her  chance  at  last,  she  thought,  and 
accordingly  we  find  her  steaming  into  Cherbourg 
only  three  days  after.  But  it  was  not  to  remain 
there,  but  only  to  have  some  secret  communication 
with  those  on  shore,  after  which  she  left,  and 
remained  just  outside. 

There  was  no  fear  about  Captain  Semmes 
with  regard  to  the  coming  battle,  which  everyone 
on  board  the  Alabama  now  looked  upon  as  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  commander  of  the  cruiser 
seemed  anxious  lest  the  Kearsage  should  go,  for 
he  determined  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  him. 
He  accordingly  sent  one  of  his  officers  off  with 
what  was  tantamount  to  a  challenge  to  the  Federal 
ship  of  war. 

The  message  was  that  if  Captain  Winslow  of 
the  Kearsage  would  condescend  to  wait  until 
Captain  Semmes  of  the  Alabama  had  got  a  small 
supply  of  coals  on  board,  Captain  Semmes  of  the 
Alabama  would  move  outside  and  do  battle  with 
Captain  Winslow  of  the  Kearsage. 

Winslow  replied  somewhat  curtly  that  he, 
Captain  Semmes,  would  find  the  Kearsage  here 
when  he  screwed  up  courage  enough  to  show  face 
outside. 
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“Confound  the  fellow,”  he  said  to  one  of  his 
officers;  “I’d  wait  for  him  till  eight  bells  on 
Judgment  Day.” 

Preparations  for  battle  were  accordingly 
commenced  at  once  on  the  Alabama ;  but  although 
there  was  naturally  considerable  excitement  on 
board,  everything  was  carried  out  with  remarkable 
coolness. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  now  to  argue  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  fight  between  the 
Alabama  and  the  Kearsage  was  a  fair  one  as 
regards  the  latter  ship.  The  Alabama  was  wooden, 
and  very  far  from  strong,  not  to  say  that  she  was 
vulnerable  all  over,  whereas  the  Kearsage  was, 
virtually  speaking,  iron-clad,  for  she  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  hang  anchor  cables  overboard 
to  protect  her  sides. 

In  both  guns  and  men  the  Federal  steamer 
was  well  to  the  front,  still,  bar  those  anchor 
chains,  there  is  no  doubt  Captain  Semmes’s  chance 
was  a  fairly  good  one. 

The  day  of  battle  was  a  Sunday.  As  I  have 
before  observed,  a  large  proportion  of  decisive 
battles,  as  well  as  events  of  great  moment,  do 
somehow  take  place  on  a  Sunday ;  but  on  this 
day  of  all  days  Frenchmen  go  in  for  enjoyment, 
both  light  and  solid,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that 
every  hill  and  height  anywhere  within  watching 
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distance  was  covered  with  excited  sightseers 
armed  with  lorgnettes. 

The  Kearsage  was  about  five  miles  from  land, 
and  all  ready  waiting  for  the  Alabama;  moreover, 
an  English  steamer,  or  rather  yacht,  disregarding 
all  danger  from  stray  shot,  was  lying  to  not  far 
off  to  witness  the  battle  to  the  dread  and  awful 
finish. 

There  was  silence  on  the  quarter-deck  as  the 
Alabama  passed  the  mole,  only  the  noise  of  the 
engines  and  the  revolving  screw.  Silence  amid¬ 
ships  also,  where  Llewellyn  and  Archie  were 
standing  side  by  side. 

“We  must  both  be  going  to  quarters  soon, 
dear  Archie,  and  I  shall  say  good-bye/’  said  the 
doctor. 

There  was  a  very  sorrowful  ring  in  the  poor 
fellow’s  voice  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  his 
comrade. 

“Nay,  nay,”  cried  Archie,  more  cheerfully, 
“not  good-bye .” 

“Yes,  good-bye.  I  have  a  presentiment,”  said 
Llewellyn,  “that  I  shall  not  come  alive  out  ol  this 
engagement ;  but  then,  you  know,  we  all  have  to 
die,  and  no  one  has  to  die  more  than  once.  Mind 
all  I  told  you,  Archie,  and  all  my  good  advice. 
God  bless  you,  boy.  We  have  been  together  so 
long  now  that  it  is  like  parting  with  a  brother.” 
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“Oh,  don’t  say ‘parting,’  Llewellyn,  don’t  say 
parting  ;  I — ” 

He  could  say  no  more,  but  turned  quickly 
aside  to  hide  the  rising  tears. 

Just  at  that  moment— and  it  was  probably 
quite  as  well — the  drum  beat  to  quarters.  There 
were  the  usual  shouts  and  cries  and  the  sounds 
of  hurrying  feet,  and  when  Archie  looked  again 
Llewellyn  was  gone. 

After  things  were  once  more  settled,  and 
only  the  waiting  to  be  done,  Captain  Semmes 
made  a  very  effective  speech. 

The  following  are  some  instructive  extracts 
from  a  letter  written  to  Flag  Officer  Barrow,  in 
Paris,  two  days  after  the  grim  fight: — “We  were 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  coming  up  with  the 
enemy.  ...  I  had  already  pivoted  the  guns  to  star¬ 
board,  and  made  all  preparations  to  engage  the 
enemy  on  that  side.  .  .  .  When  one  mile  from  him 
I  opened  with  round  shot,  and  in  two  or  three 
minutes  he  replied.  .  .  .  The  enemy  so  pressed  his 
ship  now  with  force  of  steam,  in  order  to  keep 
our  respective  broadsides  bearing,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  fight  in  a  circle.  ...  We  soon  after 
opened  upon  the  enemy  with  shell.  .  .  .  Our  spanker- 
gaff  was  shot  away,  and  our  ensign  came  down 
by  the  run.”  (Surely  a  bad  omen,  one  might  say.) 
“It  was  immediately  replaced  by  one  at  the 


.  .  .  leapt  overboard \  and  endeavoured  to 
save  Zii/nself  by  swimming .  (p.  345  ) 


Every  man 
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mizzen  masthead.  .  .  .  The  shell  doing  no  harm, 
solid  shot  was  once  more  resorted  to  and  kept 
up.  .  .  .  Our  ship,  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  was 
in  a  sinking  condition.  .  .  .  Had  for  some  time  hopes 
of  reaching  the  French  coast  and  beaching.  .  .  .  The 
ship  filled  so  rapidly,  however,  that  the  fires  were 
extinguished  and  she  began  to  sink.  .  .  .  Hauled 
down  my  colours.  .  .  .  Enemy,  nevertheless,  con¬ 
tinued  to  fire.  .  .  .  Tried  now  to  save  the  wounded 
and  boys  who  were  unable  to  swim — no  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  assistance  coming  from  the  Kearsage. 
Every  man,  in  obedience  to  previous  orders,  just 
as  the  ship  was  going  down,  leapt  overboard, 
and  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  swimming. 
Deerhound,  the  English  yacht,  at  once  sent 
assistance,  and  afterwards,  very  tardily,  the  enemy 
sent  a  boat,  then  another  one.” 

>}c  sj?  % 

And  this  was  the  last  of  the  Alabama.  But 
not  until  the  ship  was  in  her  very  last  throes  did 
Captain  Semmes  and  his  first  lieutenant  throw 
themselves  into  the  water,  and  swim  far  enough 
away  to  avoid  being  sucked  down  with  her  as 
she  sank. 

Then  they  turned  to  take 

“One  long,  lingering  look  behind,” 

and,  behold,  the  good  old  ship  went  down  before 
their  eves ! 

j 
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The  dead  went  down  with  her;  the  wounded 
had  already  been  sent  off  in  boats  towards  the 
Deerhound  yacht. 

But  where  was  Llewellyn? 

He  had  been  requested — nay,  beseeched  — 
by  the  midshipman  in  one  of  the  boats  contain¬ 
ing  the  wounded  to  save  himself,  but  his  noble 
answer  was  : 

“Nay,  I  will  not  endanger  the  lives  of  my 
wounded ;  that  boat  is  already  too  full.  I  will 
stay  and  take  my  chance.” 

If  he  had  said  “stay  and  meet  my  fate,”  it 
would  have  described  more  graphically  what 
actually  took  place. 

For  his  fate  was  very  soon  decided — the  brave 
fellow  went  down  with  the  ship. 

And  Captain  Semmes !  Well,  he  was  picked 
up  by  the  steam  yacht  Deerhound. 

I  have  given  extracts  from  the  letter  of  the 
commander  of  the  Alabama,  but  these,  of  course, 
are  to  be  taken  for  what  they  seem  to  be  worth, 
and  those  interested  may  read,  alterum  partim , 
the  other  or  Federal  side  of  the  question. 

At  all  events,  it  goes  greatly  against  one’s 
grain  to  believe  that  the  Kearsage  was  really 
reluctant  or  tardy  in  sending  their  boats  to  save 
the  lives  of  helpless  drowning  men. 

Well,  reader,  John  Lancaster  was  the  owner 
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of  that  English  yacht,  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
Daily  News  he  says: 

“The  fact  is,  that  when  we  passed  the  Kear- 
sage,  the  captain  of  that  vessel  shouted,  ‘For 
God’s  sake,  do  what  you  can  to  save  them,’  and 
that  was  my  warrant  for  interfering  in  any  way  for 
the  aid  and  succour  of  his  enemies.” 

Whatever  may  be  said  on  either  side  of  the 
question,  my  own  humble  opinion  is  that  Mr.  John 
Lancaster  acted  in  a  most  kindly  and  humane 
manner,  and  but  for  him  far  more  men  would 
have  met  with  a  watery  grave  than  did  on  this 
eventful  day. 

And  what  about  Archie  Campbell? 

Well,  somehow,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
fight,  he  never  once  saw  his  unfortunate  friend 
Llewellyn  again. 

Archie  was  by  his  captain’s  side  and  Kell’s 
when  they  leapt  into  the  sea. 

He  sprang  overboard  with  them,  and  was 
saved  by  the  Deerhound. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

“YES,”  SHE  SAID,  SIMPLY. 

A  /TAKING  money — honestly  or  the  reverse,  as 
the  case  may  be — is  a  fad;  and,  like  most 
other  fads,  it  grows  on  one  till  it  gets  its  roots 
into  the  very  soul.  After  that,  eradication  is  all 
but  impossible — it  becomes  a  mania. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  is  a 
millionaire  he  does  not  want  or  care  to  make  any 
more  money.  Probably,  when  he  still  counted 
his  cash  by  four  or  five  figures,  he  thought  and 
believed  that  when  he  became  a  millionaire  he 
would  give  up  all  idea  of  any  further  advancement 
on  the  high  road  to  wealth.  He  would  settle  down 
and  do  something,  content  himself  anyhow,  and 
live  happily  ever  afterwards. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  no  man  yet  ever  made 
a  million  of  pounds  who  had  not  an  ardent  desire 
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to  make  two,  and  the  man  with  two  is  quite  as 
anxious  to  turn  his  two  into  five. 

Mr.  Rowan  then,  although  not  quite  such  a 
fool  as  a  great  many  millionaires,  after  he  returned 
to  England  in  the  President  and  had  spoken  to 
his  ship-builder  about  the  construction  of  a  new 
Comet,  turned  his  steps  as  naturally  towards  his 
offices  in  Backway  Street  as  if  he  had  never  left 
them. 

He  only  wanted  something  to  do,  he  told 
himself — something  to  kill  emiui,  until  he  could 
get  afloat  again.  Yet  strangely  enough,  the  very 
first  portion  of  his  newspaper  he  turned  to  every 
morning  was  the  “Money  Market.” 

And  Cuthbert  Humber  was  his  confidential 
clerk.  For  the  sake  of  his  departed  sister  Mr. 
Rowan  loved  this  young  man,  and  he  trusted  him 
as  well. 

He  must  see  Cuthbert  every  day  now,  and 
send  him  here  and  there,  in  hansoms,  of  course, 
so  that  the  young  fellow  almost  lived  upon  wheels, 
while  in  every  way  Mr.  Rowan  made  him  his 
confidant. 

Well,  confidence  is  a  very  good  game  when 
there  are  two  playing  at  it  honestly;  but  when 
the  confidence  lies  heaped  up  all  on  one  side  of 
the  dish,  then  it  is  hardly  within  the  boundary 
line  of  fair  play. 
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Cuthbert  never  told  his  uncle  that  a  whole 
year  and  a  half  ago  he  had  proposed  to  Ivy  in 
his  own  silly  fashion,  and  been  refused ;  he  did 
not  tell  him  that  he  had  lost  so  heavily  over  the 
Waterloo  Cup,  and  had  been  hit  so  hard  at  the 
last  Derby — in  fact,  he  never  permitted  Mr. 
Rowan  to  know  at  all  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
betting,  or  ever  took  a  single  look  at  the  Sporting 
Life. 

Oh,  Cuthbert  Humber  was  a  saint,  or  he 
wanted  to  be  considered  one  ! 

Betting  men  invariably  come  croppers, 
especially  when  they  are  soft-headed  or  fools. 
Cuthbert  had  got  in  tow  with  some  mixed 
company,  at  very  strange  places.  Some  of  these 
were  introduced  to  him  as  lords,  others  as 
baronets. 

“You  surely  know  Sir  William  Golucky!”  a 
friend  would  say,  or  “Oh,  I  must  introduce  you  to 
Lord  Pluckem;  he  is  no  end  of  a  good  fellow. 
Plenty  of  money.  Rather  lavish  with  it,  and 
reckless  with  his  bets.  Here’s  a  tip.  If  you  can 
get  good  odds  from  him  on  almost  anything,  take 
it,  quick.  You  might  stand  him  a  bottle  of  fizz 
when  there’s  anything  on.  He  is  a  bit  of  a 
Lushington,  and  fizz  has  softening  influence,  don’t 
you  know.” 

“Ah,  Pluckem;  so  here  we  are!  Let  me 
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introduce  my  friend  Mr.  Cuthbert  Humber  to  your 
lordship.” 

(Loud  aside :  “Heir  to  Rowan,  you  know,  the 
great  millionaire.”) 

^ 

All  this  time  the  new  Comet  had  been  held 
back  by  one  thing  and  another,  and  bar  a  trip  to 
the  Riviera  in  the  dead  of  winter  and  a  month 
or  two  of  shooting  in  the  Highlands  in  autumn, 
Mr.  Rowan  had  stuck  very  much  to  town  and  to 
business. 

One  morning  the  newspapers  came  out  with 
sensational  head-lines: 

BATTLE  BETWEEN  THE  ALABAMA  AND  KEARSAGE  OFF 

CHERBOURG. 

SINKING  OF  THE  ALABAMA. 

GREAT  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

Mr.  Rowan  took  great  care  that  Ivy  did  not 
see  the  papers  that  day,  nor  would  he  permit  her 
to  go  out.  He  knew  well  she  had  a — well,  a 
brotherly  regard  for  Archie.  On  the  following 
day,  however,  the  papers  contained  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  slain,  the  drowned,  and  the 
wounded. 

Archie’s  name  was  not  there;  and  as  not  only 
Ivy,  but  Mr.  Rowan  himself,  had  heard  from  the 
young  sailor  not  two  months  before,  the  letters 
having  the  Cape  postmark,  there  was  very  little 
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doubt  as  to  his  safety,  so  he  permitted  her  to  read 
all  the  news. 

News  of  the  historic  fight  did  not  appeal 
much  to  Cuthbert,  only  he  sincerely  hoped  that 
Archie  Campbell  had  gone  down  in  the  Alabama, 
and  felt  much  disappointed  when  he  found  he 
had  not. 

^  vL. 

^  m  ^  ^  ^ 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Southampton, 
Archie  wrote  to  the  Rowans,  especially  to  Ivy, 
telling  of  his  providential  escape  from  the  sinking 
Alabama  and  of  the  fate  of  his  poor  friend 
Llewellyn. 

“Something  seems  gone  out  of  my  life,  Ivy,” 
he  wrote,  “and  I  would  give  all  I  am  worth — - 
though  that  is  not  a  great  deal,  to  be  sure — to 
have  him  back  again.  We  had  been  so  long 
together,  and  he  had  so  wound  himself  round  my 
heart!  I  never  knew,  Ivy,  what  it  was  to  have 
a  brother;  but  poor  Llewellyn,  I  am  certain,  was 
more  to  me  than  any  brother  could  ever  have 
been.  Now,  write  and  tell  me  about  yourself  and 
your  father,  especially  yourself.  Tell  me  all.  I 
am  dying  to  know  all.  I  shall  stay  here  until  I 
receive  your  letter.  Then  I  go  straight  on  to 
Glasgow  to  see  my  dear  mother.  I  shall  stay  a 
few  days  at  the  dear  old  cottage,  then  come  on 
to  London.  But,  of  course,  much  will  depend 
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upon  the  letter  I  receive  from  you,  though  I  know 
it  will  be  a  kind  one.” 

It  was  a  kind  one ;  and  it  was  just  as  frank 
as  it  was  kind.  She  told  Archie  all  about  the 
perfidy  of  her  cousin  Cuthbert  and  the  stolen 
letters. 

She  had,  she  said,  been  so  anxious  to  get  a 
letter  from  him  just  then,  and  it  was  so  hard  not 
to  receive  it. 

Thus  she  told  him  plainly  and  naively  about 
Cuthbert’s  coolness,  not  only  in  making  a  proposal 
of  marriage  to  her — that,  she  said,  she  could  have 
understood — but  in  telling  her  plainly  that  he 
meant  to  marry  her. 

She  did  not  need  to  tell  Archie  the  kind  of 
answer  Cuthbert  received.  But  she  did  tell  him 
that  this  cousin  of  hers  was  now  her  father’s  con¬ 
fidential  clerk  and  his  right-hand  man  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

What  a  love  of  a  letter  that  was,  so  Archie 
thought !  I  dare  not  even  guess  how  often  he 
read  it;  but  I  think  he  had  it  nearly  all  by  heart 
at  last. 

“Let  me  see,”  he  said  to  himself;  “it  is 
nearly  two  years  since  I  saw  dear  Ivy,  and  I  have 
never  heard  from  her  all  that  time.  I  wonder  if 
she  is  somewhat  changed.  A  little,  perhaps,  but 
not  much.  A  little  less  of  a  bud,  a  trifle  riper; 
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but  to  me  she  can  only  be — well,  just  Ivy,  just 
Ivy  and  nothing  else.” 

He  must  hurry  away  now  to  study  his  Brad¬ 
shaw,  and  find  out  how  soon  he  could  be  in 
Glasgow.  Poor  Archie  Campbell — he  was  quite 
as  excited  as  a  boy  just  coming  home  from  school, 
or  starting  on  his  holidays. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  did  not  give 
the  grass  a  chance  of  growing  up  between  his 
toes  before  he  had  taken  his  ticket  for  Reading. 
Thence  he  could  catch  a  train  for  the  far  north, 
and  arrive  in  Glasgow  at—  well,  in  good  time.  It 
was  certainly  a  long  journey,  but  he  was  young 
and  did  not  mind  it.  The  train  did  seem  to  move 
at  a  very  snail-like  pace  on  its  first  starting,  how¬ 
ever. 

“Let  me  see,”  he  said  to  himself,  “I  shall 
be  in  Glasgow  somewhat  late  to-night,  so  I  shan’t 
go  out  to  my  mother’s  cottage,  but  to-morrow. 
Hurrah !  ” 

Then  his  face  fell  somewhat.  It  was  such  a 
long,  long  time  since  he  had  heard  from  his 
mother,  what  if — oh,  awful  1  what  if  she  were  dead 
and  gone  ?  What  a  terrible  homecoming  that 
would  be  to  him ! 

But  he  dismissed  the  thought  when  only  half- 
formed,  and  took  to  reading  instead. 

Among  other  things  he  read  Ivy’s  letter  over 
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again.  Just  as  if  he  were  likely  to  forget  a  line 
in  it ! 

But  what  a  blackguard  that  Cuthbert  must 
be,  he  thought,  to  steal  the  poor  child’s  letter  and 
her  father’s.  He  never  liked  him  much.  When 
he  met  him,  therefore,  he  would  give  him  a  sound 
thrashing.  No ;  on  second  thoughts  he  wouldn’t  do 
that.  He  was  Ivy’s  cousin,  blackguard  though 
he  was.  He  would  leave  him  severely  alone  for 
that  reason  only. 

4s 

Glasgow  at  long,  long  last.  A  good  supper 
made  him  a  little  more  hopeful  and  easy  in  his 
mind.  Moreover,  a  good  supper  made  him  sleepy. 
He  was  just  a  trifle  tired,  and  not  at  all  sorry 
when,  on  waking  next  morning,  he  found  it  had 
gone  six  bells,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  was  past 
seven. 

He  was  dressed  and  quite  ready  for  breakfast 
by  eight.  Then  he  went  for  a  long  stroll,  and  it 
was  quite  ten  o’clock  before  he  got  back  again, 
refreshed  and  happy. 

Now  for  the  cab — a  cab  with  a  good,  fast 
horse. 

He  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  little  cottage 
at  last.  The  garden  was  looking  beautiful;  it 
was  in  the  hey-day  of  its  summer  bloom.  Nor 
was  there  anything  changed  about  the  place  that 
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he  could  see,  and — yes — no — I  declare  that  is  his 
mother  herself,  sitting  reading  her  Bible  by  the 
window. 

She  looks  up  as  the  cab  stops,  and  he  waves 
his  hand. 

Down  goes  the  Book  of  Books,  and  she 
comes  hurrying  to  the  door.  But  Archie  is  out 
of  the  cab,  and  right  up  the  pathway  through 
the  garden  before  she  has  more  than  opened  the 
cottage  door. 

Curtain  just  here.  The  meeting  thus  of  a 
mother  and  a  long  lost  son  is  sacred. 

Archie  stayed  in  Glasgow  for  five  days.  He 
had  such  a  long  story  to  tell  his  dear  parent,  and 
always  and  ever  something  new.  Then,  bidding 
her  a  fond  adieu,  he  took  the  train,  and  in  due 
time  found  himself  in  London. 

Archie  had  written  to  Ivy  again  from  Glasgow, 
and  even  while  at  his  mother’s  cottage  had 
received  her  answer.  As  well  as  he  could  he 
told  her  all  that  had  been  in  the  stolen  letter, 
and  even  in  the  postscript ;  and  this  letter  of  Ivy’s 
certainly  did  not  leave  him  without  hope. 

But  at  last  he  was  at  her  father’s  house,  and 
probably  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  now  felt  a  little 
shy  in  her  presence.  He  had  no  opportunity  for 
some  time  of  speaking  to  her  privately,  though 
he  waited  for  this  anxiously  enough. 
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Mr.  Rowan  seemed  delighted  to  see  him. 
Cuthbert  certainly  not  so  much  so. 

And  Ivy  appeared  to  be  very  happy.  Surely 
that  was  a  good  omen  for  any  lover. 

Although  he  tried  to  disguise  his  feelings 
towards  the  cousin,  Archie  was  probably  rather 
unsuccessful. 

“You  must  stay  with  us,  Archie,”  said  Mr. 
Rowan,  “while  you  are  in  town.  You  must  look 
upon  this  house  as  your  headquarters  for  the 
present;  and  if  all  goes  well,  we  trust  soon  to 
have  a  new  Comet,  and  a  home  once  more  on 
the  ocean  wave.  And,”  he  added,  “you  two 
young  fellows  must  cultivate  each  other’s  friend¬ 
ship  all  you  can,  because  we’re  all  in  the  same 
boat  now,  you  know.” 

Cuthbert  scowled. 

Archie  did  not  mind  that  in  the  least;  he 
was  very  happy. 

But  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  Ivy  alone 
came  at  last.  What  a  deal  he  had  to  tell  her! 
What  a  lot  they  had  to  talk  about! 

Then  came  the  question  that  was  nearest  to 
his  heart,  and  which  had  formed  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  postscript  to  his  former  letter.  His 
happiness,  he  told  her  plainly,  hung  in  the  balance. 
Archie  was  always  somewhat  shy,  but  his  love 
now  lent  him  eloquence. 
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“I  do  not  want  you,  Ivy,”  it  was  thus  he 
concluded,  “to  engage  yourself  to  me — ” 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 

“Until,”  he  added,  “I  have  your  father’s 
permission  to  pay  my  addresses  to  you,  dear, 
dear  Ivy.  May  I  speak  to  your  father  ? 

Ivy’s  eyes  drooped  downwards.  Then  her 
hand  stole  into  his. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  simply. 

That  was  all. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


HE  HAD  ESCAPED,  THEN,  AFTER  ALL. 

“CO  glad  to  see  you,  Cuthbert  Humber,”  said 
Frank  Laing,  as  he  shook  hands  with  his 
friend  at  the  door  of  his  “ Castle-by-the-Sea.”  “I 
was  half  afraid,  don’t  you  know,  that  you  wouldn’t 
run  down  after  all.  Come  in.  Come  in,”  he 
continued,  leading  the  way  into  a  beautiful  little 
dining-room  with  a  table  laid  for  two.  “Saw  Lord 
Pluckem  yesterday.  Right  good  fellow,  Pluckem. 
Hasn’t  the  slightest  idea  you’re  in  any  difficulty. 
Neither  are  you  for  that  matter;  we  shall  arrange 
it  all  beautifully  after  dinner.  But,  there !  sit  ye 
down  and  look  happy.  I  move  that  we  do  not 
talk  a  single  word  of  business  until  dinner  is 
finished.  Agreed?  That’s  right.” 

“What  a  charming  snuggery  you  have  here!” 
said  Cuthbert,  looking  around  admiringly  at  the 
rich  but  chaste  and  well-chosen  furniture,  and 
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through  the  casement  windows  at  the  green,  well- 
kept  lawns  and  wealth  of  roses  and  summer 
flowers  of  every  hue. 

“Yes,”  said  Laing;  “and  the  idea,  I  think,  is 
good  of  having  a  little  seaside  castle  to  run  down 
to  when  town  is  rather  hot.  I  am  known  to 
people  here  simply  as  Jack  Butler — something  in 
the  City.  Bought  the  little  place  about  three 
years  ago,  after  a  Derby,  for  an  old  song.” 

“Lucky  man!” 

“Pooh!  the  luck  was  all  my  own.  Anyone 
who  isn’t  a  first-class  idiot  can  make  his  pile  on 
the  Turf  if  he  keeps  his  eyes  skinned.  But  here 
comes  Sally.  Isn’t  she  a  neat  little  maid,  old 
man  ?  So  clean  and  tidy  too.  No  man-servants 
for  me,  thank  you.  Yes,  Sally,  we’ll  have  dinner 
as  soon  as  you  care  to  serve  it.  And,  look  here, 
Sally,  my  housekeeper  and  cook  are  both  going 
out  after  we  have  our  cups  of  cafe  noir ,  and  you 
also  may  have  two  hours.” 

“Oh,  thanks,  sir,”  said  Sally,  turning  scarlet, 
apparently  with  pleasure.  “  I  will  enjoy  it  so, 
sir.” 

“See  your  young  man  if  you  like,  Sally, 
only  mind  you’re  in  before  ten.” 

Frank  Laing  was  a  man  of  the  world.  You 
could  have  seen  that  in  his  every  movement,  in 
his  language  and  his  dress. 
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“  Now,  Cuthbert,  a  neat  little  cura^oa  and 
brandy,  and  then  we’ll  be  ready  to  sit  in.” 

It  was  what  in  society  might  be  called  a 
plain  dinner,  yet  no  fault  could  be  found  with 
anything,  and  the  wine  was  well  chosen  and 
perfect. 

“And  now,”  said  Frank,  about  an  hour  after¬ 
wards,  “we  shall  crack  our  walnuts  and  sip  our 
wine  at  this  little  table  by  the  window  here. 
There  is  a  whole  hour  of  daylight  yet  and — we 
are  all  alone.” 

Cuthbert  felt  very  happy  just  then.  His 
prospects  seemed  to  him  to  be  very  bright.  There 
was  only  one  cloud  in  the  firmament  of  his  life, 
and  that,  Frank  assured  him,  would  be  easily 
dispelled. 

The  fact  is  that  he  owed  Lord  Pluckem  a 
cool  two  thousand  pounds,  and  pay-day  would 
dawn  in  one  week’s  time. 

“How  delightful  it  is,”  said  Laing,  “to  be 
able  to  talk  free  and  easy  as  we  do,  without  the 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  being  heard!  They  say 
walls  have  ears.  Perhaps  some  have,  Cuthbert, 
but  mine  are  stone  deaf.  And  I’m  going  to  lay 
before  you  my  proposed  plan  to  clear  your  feet 
and  pay  your  ‘debt  of  honour’  to  honest  Pluckem. 
Then  you  can  go  on  again  as  happy  and  jolly 
as  the  blackbird  that  sings  in  yonder  pine  tree. 
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What  I  am  going  to  propose  will  startle  you  at 
first,  but  you’ll  soon  come  to  look  upon  matters 
in  the  light  of  philosophy.  Come,  let  me  fill 
your  glass.” 

As  for  Cuthbert,  were  he  not  such  a  miser¬ 
ably  mean  fop  and  cad,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
pity  his  gullible  greenness,  as  he  sat  there  with 
white  face  and  startled  eyes  while  Laing,  with  the 
greatest  sang  froid ,  unfolded  his  wicked  plans 
before  him. 

It  is  but  just  and  right  to  say  that  Cuthbert 
nearly  had  a  fit  when  he  heard  what  these  plans 
were.  He  looked  at  Laing  for  a  few  moments  in 
open-mouthed  astonishment,  then  he  managed  to 
say,  or  rather  stammer : 

“You — you  would  have  me  rob  my  uncle’s 
safe,  to  steal  securities  and  gold  to  the  tune  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds?  You — ” 

“Hush,  hush,  my  friend,  such  terms  as  ‘rob’ 
and  ‘steal’  are  most  misleading.  Listen.  If  the 
orchid  in  my  button-hole  is  in  danger  of  falling 
out  while  I  stand  at  my  banker’s  counter,  and  I 
take  a  pin  from  his  counter  to  make  it  more 
secure,  then  from  a  legal  point  of  view  I  am 
robbing  a  bank.  Yet  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  For 
the  same  reason  the  loss  of  those  securities — 
which,  by  the  way,  I  can  easily  negotiate  for  you 
— is  no  more  than  a  flea-bite  to  Rowan.  Your 
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millionaire  uncle  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  loss. 
It  will  be  no  more  to  him  than  sixpence  or  a 
shilling  is  to  me.” 

“Stay,  oh,  stay,  Laing.  I  cannot  be  dishonest,” 
exclaimed  Cuthbert. 

“Again,  my  friend,”  said  Laing,  “you  are 
reasoning  from  wrong  premises,  and  your  con¬ 
science  is  a  morbidly  acute  one.  It  is  not  the 
sort  of  conscience  that  can  ever  carry  a  man 
comfortably  through  the  world.  Consider,  you 
are  the  millionaire’s  heir — ” 

“True,”  said  Cuthbert,  “and — ” 

“Take  time,”  interrupted  Laing.  “In  possess¬ 
ing  yourself  of  this  gold  you  are  really  only 
taking  what  belongs  to  you,  for  even  your  uncle 
cannot  live  for  ever.” 

“Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  is  there  no  other  way 
in  which  I  can  clear  myself?” 

Laing  pushed  the  wine  towards  his  vis-a-vis , 
and  he  helped  himself  mechanically. 

“There  is  no  other  way,  my  friend;  but  there 
is  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  harsh  though 
you  may  consider  me,  I  am  really  doing  you  a 
service  by  pointing  it  out  to  you.  If  your  debt 
of  honour  to  Lord  Pluckem  be  not  paid  by 
Monday  week  at  the  latest  the  fat  will  be  all  in 
the  fire — you  will  be  disgraced ;  your  uncle  will 
know  all.  And  after  that,  instead  of  being  a 
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millionaire  in  prospective,  you  will  be  a  beggar — 
and  you  know  what  that  means;  for  in  this 
country,  at  all  events,  you  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  even  a  clerkship.” 

“Heaven  help  me,”  groaned  Cuthbert. 

“Help  yourself,”  said  Frank  Laing,  “and  all 
will  be  well.  Don’t  be  squeamish,  and  all  will 
come  right.  There  is  no  danger;  and  if  you 
really  wish  to  ease  your  all-too-tender  conscience, 
why,  in  a  year  or  two  at  most,  so  successful  can 
our  set  make  you  on  the  Turf  that  you  can 
restore  all  you  have — borrowed.” 

Long  before  ten  o’clock  that  night  Laing  had 
quite  talked  his  “friend”  over,  and  everything 
was  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  even  the  night 
and  the  hour  when  the  burglary  and  robbery  were 
to  take  place. 

It  was  to  be  no  ordinary  burglary,  however. 
Cuthbert  was  to  find  all  the  keys,  and  these  were 
to  be  duplicated,  and  the  originals  restored  to  him; 
and  to  prevent  any  suspicion  from  falling  on  the 
civil  young  man,  the  premises  were  to  be  fired 
and  the  safe  wrecked  with  gunpowder — that  is,  a 
flash  of  powder  would  be  placed  close  by  it,  so 
that  when  the  fire  reached  this  it  would  be 
shattered.  There  would  thus  be  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  safe  had  been  opened  simply  by 
keys. 
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“I  think,”  said  Laing,  helping  himself  to  more 
wine,  “the  plan  is  eminently  simple,  and  is  sure 
to  succeed.  Fill  your  glass  and  drink  happiness 
to  Uncle  Rowan.  May  his  shadow  never  be  less, 
and  may  he  speedily  double  his  millions  for  your 
sake,  and  having  doubled  them — die  !  ” 

❖ 

The  walls  of  Frank  Laing’s  “  Castle-by-the- 
Sea”  may  have  been  stone  deaf,  or  brick-and- 
mortar  deaf,  but,  nevertheless,  every  word  that  this 
scoundrel  had  said  had  fallen  upon  ears  that  did 
not  fail  to  note  them,  and  they  were  all  care¬ 
fully  repeated  next  day  to  a  detective  from 
Scotland  Yard. 

“Well,  Miss  Holloway,”  said  the  detective  to 
Sally,  “you  are  really  a  capital  spy,  and  have 
worked  this  case  very  prettily  indeed.  Ha!  ha!” 
he  laughed,  “his  plan  of  robbery  is  certainly 
‘eminently  simple,’  but,  my  dear  Sally,  my  plan 
will  be  simplicity  itself,  and  we’ll  see  who  shall 
win.” 

“And  he  will  never  know  who  gave  him 
away  either,  will  he?”  said  Sally. 

“No,  Miss  Holloway;  it  isn’t  his  first  robbery. 
The  fact  is  that  Fred  Laing,  or  Butler,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  he  likes  to  call  himself,  is  the  head 
and  soul  of  a  notorious  gang  of  swindlers  and 
burglars  that  will  now,  I  trust,  be  broken  up. 
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Laing  rose  from  the  ranks  of  the  mere  welshers 
of  Derby  and  Ascot.  He  became  a  bookmaker, 
and  he  swindled  at  that  game.  He  has  tried 
everything  by  which  he  could  turn  a  penny  or  a 
pound,  and  some  of  his  schemes  have  really  been 
clever,  but  this  newest  one  will  burst  them  all. 
He’ll  soon  have  to  wear  a  beautiful  suit  of  Her 
Majesty’s  uniform,  and  it  will  be  charmingly 
decorated  with  broad  arrows.  He  will  still  have 
a  ‘  Castle-by-the-Sea,’  Miss  Holloway,  but  it  will  be 
at  Portland,  not  at  Brighton.” 

“Oh,  dear  me,”  said  Sally.  “I  do  pity  the 
young  man  Cuthbert,  as  he  calls  himself,  because 
he  does  look  such  a  fool  I  ” 

^  ^ 

Detective  Reeves,  of  Scotland  Yard,  seemed 
very  obliging  to  the  robbers,  for  on  that  dark 
night,  when  Frank  Laing  and  a  sturdy  confederate 
took  their  way  along  the  street  where  Mr.  Rowan’s 
offices  were  situated,  there  was  not  a  policeman 
anywhere  about. 

The  coast  was  beautifully  clear,  and  they 
reached  the  door  without  a  hitch,  let  themselves 
in,  and  reclosed  it  carefully. 

Cuthbert  himself,  of  course,  took  no  part  in 
the  carrying  out  of  this  drama.  He  was  at  home 
all  that  evening,  and  went  quietly  to  bed  about 
eleven,  after  bidding  his  uncle  good-night,  as  usual. 
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But  let  us  return  to  Backway  Street. 

No  sooner  had  Laing  and  his  accomplice 
entered  Mr.  Rowan’s  office  than  they  proceeded 
to  business.  The  safe  was  immense,  and  would 
have  taken  many  hours  of  hard  work  before 
yielding  to  burglar’s  tools.  But  with  those  well- 
oiled  keys — the  combination  being  known — it  was 
opened  both  speedily  and  gracefully. 

Laing’s  eyes  sparkled  as  he  beheld  the  pile 
before  him. 

“By  George,  Sam,”  he  exclaimed;  “we’re 
in  luck!” 

Ah !  but  there’s  many  a  slip  ’twixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip.  And  at  that  very  moment  four  stal¬ 
wart  policemen,  with  lanterns,  seemed  to  spring 
from  the  floor  itself,  so  well  had  they  been  con¬ 
cealed. 

Even  with  that  glare  of  light  in  their  eyes, 
both  burglars  knew  they  were  covered  by  the 
officers’  revolvers. 

“Throw  up  your  hands,”  said  a  voice  that 
was  almost  solemn  in  its  tones,  “or  you  are  both 
dead  men.” 

“The  game’s  over,  Sam,”  said  Laing;  “no 
use  making  either  fight  or  fuss  over  it.” 

Two  of  the  policemen  now  pocketed  their 
revolvers,  and  advanced  into  the  lantern  light;  the 
other  two  remained  covering  the  burglars. 
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Click— -click! 

Click — click ! 

The  “darbies”  were  on,  and  both  men 
prisoners. 

“Really  awfully  sorry  for  you,  Laing,”  said 
Sergeant  Jamieson  ;  “but  you’ve  defied  us  for  a 
long  time,  you  know,  and  your  day  was  bound 
to  come.” 

“All  right,  Jamieson;  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to 
go  on  a  bit  of  a  holiday  now.  But  it’s  fair  and 
square.  Put  your  hand  in  my  coat  pocket,  and 
you’ll  find  a  flask  of  brandy.  Give  me  a  puli, 
and  my  mate  another.  This  is  so  sudden,  you 
know,  as  the  young  lady  said  when  asked  for 
her  hand.” 

Jamieson  did  as  he  was  told. 

There  were  a  couple  of  cabs  waiting  in  a 
side  street,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  Laing 
and  his  confederate  had  private  apartments  in  one 
of  Her  Majesty’s  gaols. 

*  &  %  H<  % 

It  was  eight  o’clock  when  Cuthbert  came 
down  to  breakfast,  looking  pale  and  haggard. 
Mr.  Rowan  was  already  in  the  room,  and  cheer¬ 
ful  enough  he  appeared.  So  was  Ivy,  as  sweet 
as  a  rosebud. 

The  breakfast,  however,  was  an  unusually 
silent  one. 
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“Why,  Cuthbert,”  said  Mr.  Rowan,  “you 
seem  to  be  rather  dull  this  morning,  bright  and 
beautiful  though  the  weather  be.” 

“Rather  dull!”  drawled  the  nephew.  “Yes; 
I’m  a  trifle  off  colour,  that’s  all.  Better  soon, 
p’r’aps.” 

Breakfast  was  just  finished,  and  they  were 
about  to  rise,  when  a  servant  in  livery  entered 
with  a  silver  salver  in  his  right  hand,  on  which 
lay  a  card: 

Detective  Reeves, 

Scotland  Yard. 

“  He  desires  to  see  you  at  once,  sir,”  said 
the  man,  “on  very  pressing  business.” 

“Why,  what  can  this  mean?”  said  Mr.  Rowan, 
turning  to  Cuthbert. 

That  young  man  was  pale  before,  he  was 
now  ghastly.  “I — I — really — I  have  no  idea.” 

“Show  Mr.  Reeves  in  here,”  said  his  uncle; 
and  the  next  minute  the  detective  from  Scotland 
Yard  stood,  hat  in  hand,  in  the  centre  of  the 
breakfast-room  floor. 

“  Sorry  to  be  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings,  Mr. 
Rowan,”  he  said. 

“Tell  us  all,  then,  at  once,  Mr.  Reeves.  Pray 
be  seated.  But  do  not  keep  us  in  suspense,” 
said  Mr.  Rowan. 
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Reeves  seated  himself  on  the  left-hand  front 
corner  of  a  chair. 

“Your  office  was  entered  last  night,  sir.  That 
is  the  news  I  have  to  communicate,  by  the 
notorious  Frank,  or  Fred,  Laing,  or  Butler,  and 
an  accomplice.” 

“Yes,  yes;  go  on,  Mr.  Reeves.  Was  the 
safe  broken  open?” 

“Not  broken  open,”  said  Reeves,  with  a  glance 
at  Cuthbert  that  made  the  latter’s  heart  sick.  “It 
was  opened  by  duplicate  keys.  But  at  that  moment 
my  men  entered  your  office,  and  both  burglars 
were  secured.  Nothing  in  the  safe  was  touched, 
therefore.” 

“Thank  heaven.  The  news  is  not  really  bad 
then,  after  all.” 

Reeves  looked  at  Ivy. 

“Will  the  young  lady  kindly  retire?”  said  the 
detective. 

Her  father  nodded,  and  the  anxious  girl  with¬ 
drew. 

“It  is  my  disagreeable  duty  to  inform  you, 
sir,”  said  the  detective,  “that  it  was  your  nephew, 
apparently,  who  supplied  the  burglars  with  the 
keys.” 

Mr.  Rowan  staggered,  as  if  shot. 

“He  must  now  consider  himself  my  prisoner. 
Mr.  Cuthbert,”  he  added,  “I  will  see  you  to 
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your  bedroom,  where  you  may  make  some 
change  in  your  dress,  but  remember,  escape  is 
impossible.  Your  windows  are  guarded,  and  I 
myself  shall  wait  outside  your  door.  Do  not  keep 
us  long.” 

“Escape  is  impossible,  is  it?” 

The  wretched  youth  started  as  he  saw  his 
own  figure  reflected  in  the  mirror. 

“Escape  impossible!” 

Just  one  minute  after  the  sharp  crack  of  a 
revolver  was  heard. 

Reeves  dashed  the  door  open  and  rushed  in. 

Cuthbert  lay  face  upwards  on  the  floor — 
quiet  enough  now. 

He  had  escaped,  then,  after  all. 

He  would  never  appear  at  any  earthly 
tribunal. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


SHORT  BUT  SWEET. 

'JH’HAT  sweet  and  beautiful  summer  of  1864 
came  to  a  close  at  last,  and  far  away  in 
bonnie  Scotland  the  mountains  were  purple  and 
crimson  with  the  heather’s  bloom. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of 
August  of  that  year  when  a  party  of  three  took 
up  their  abode  at  the  cosy  old-fashioned  Loch 
Ericht  Hotel  at  Daluhinnie,  on  the  Great  Highland 
Railway,  and  about  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

There  was  no  mystery  about  the  matter;  for 
one,  an  elderly  gentleman,  though  certainly  not 
old,  signed  the  book  as  simple  Mr.  Rowan,  the 
other  two,  you  will  easily  guess,  were  Archie  and 
Ivy. 
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They  were  engaged — well,  lovers,  if  you  like 
the  term  better. 

The  shock  to  the  nervous  system  caused  by 
the  sad  and  terrible  death  of  the  nephew  in  whom 
he  had  placed  such  confidence  had  been  a  very 
great  one  for  Mr.  Rowan,  and  so  his  medical  man 
had  advised  change  of  air  and  scene,  with  a  little 
shooting. 

Certainly  a  very  nice  prescription  and  easy 
to  take  when  one  could  afford  it. 

Mr.  Rowan  was  no  miser,  though  a  millionaire; 
nor  did  he  see  any  sin  in  being  good  to  himself 
as  well  as  to  others. 

No  one,  even  the  wealthiest,  can  leave  this 
world  and  take  his  millions  with  him,  and  even 
if  he  were  to  be  buried  in  a  coffin  lined  with  gold 
and  set  in  diamonds  it  could  not  add  to  the  depth 
of  the  sleep  of  the  grave. 

But,  bah !  who  talks  of  the  grave  ?  Here, 
among  these  wild  moorlands,  wander  beauty,  love, 
and  strength.  Mr.  Rowan  permitted  Archie  and 
Ivy  to  enjoy  each  other’s  society  all  day  as  they 
pleased,  while,  gun  on  shoulder,  with  his  ghillies 
and  his  dogs,  he  himself  went  off  in  search  of 
sport. 

But  all  met  together  in  perfect  happiness 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  if  the  kind-hearted  landlady  could 
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boast  of  no  French  chef)  the  table  positively 
creaked  and  groaned  under  its  weight  and  wealth 
of  good  things. 

Moreover,  while  the  landlady  was  all  attention 
to  Mr.  Rowan  himself,  she  was  gentleness  per¬ 
sonified  towards  the  young  folk,  for  curiously 
enough  she  had  been  young  herself  some  years 
back  and  knew  all  about  it,  and  was  quite  in 
sympathy  with  the  young  folk. 

There  are  no  trees  worth  mentioning  at  this 
great  elevation,  but  sweet  and  healthful  are  the 
breezes  that  blow  across  those  vast  stretches  of 
blooming  heather.  Then  there  is  the  noble  loch, 
with  boating  and  fishing  galore,  and  away  beyond 
it  mountains  that,  even  in  the  soft  sweet  autumn 
months,  are  pitched  with  snow. 

So  life  to  the  lovers  was  now  all  one  bright 
and  happy  dream. 

Yet  they  often  spoke  of  that  other  happy 
time  when  they  were  Crusoes  together  in  that 
little  island  far  away  on  the  bosom  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

“I  say,  Ivy,  dear,”  said  Archie  Campbell, 
one  beautiful  moonlit  evening,  when  they  had 
gone  for  a  row  on  the  loch,  “  I  say,  Ivy,  I  have 
an  idea.  Would  it  not  be  nice  to  visit  that  island 
once  again  when  the  new  Comet  now  building 
in  Glasgow  is  ready  for  sea?” 
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“It  would  be  delightful!”  said  Ivy. 

“Well,  Ivy,  suppose  you  ask  father  to  take 
us  there — after  we  are  married,  you  know  !  I  am 
sure  he  would  refuse  you  nothing.” 

Nor  did  he  refuse. 

And  it  was  in  their  home  on  the  ocean 
wave  that  they  spent  their  honeymoon  and  lived 
their  past  life  over  again  on  the  little  Crusoe 
isle. 
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Head,”  etc.  Cloth,  crown  8vo.  Eight  full-page  illustrations  by 
T.  H.  Robinson.  3s.  6d. 

A  sequel  to  “  Under  the  Black  Raven,”  in  which  we  learn  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  triumph  of  Saga  the  Dane  and  the  death  of  his  rival  Hasting. 


Some  of  Ernest  Nister  s  Publications. 


Ysh’te  Wyyill  and  Red  Ruthven.  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green,  author 
of  “Princess  Fairstar,”  etc.  Cloth,  crown  8vo.  Eight  full-page 
illustrations  by  J.  Williamson.  3s  6d, 

A  spirited  story  of  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Under  the  Black  Raven.  By  Paul  Creswick.  Cloth,  crown  8vo. 
Eight  full-page  illustrations  by  T.  H.  Robinson.  3s.  6d. 

In  this  book  (which  is  a  sequel  to  “In  Alfred’s  Days,”  although  a  complete 
tale  in  itself)  the  author  relates  in  very  spirited  fashion  the  further  history  of  Saga 
the  Dane.  The  story  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Robinson. 

Rob  Roy  MacGregor.  By  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  R.N.  Cloth, 
crown  8vo.  Eight  full-page  illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

3s.  6d. 

The  smell  of  the  heather  seems  to  permeate  this  book,  which  from  beginning 
to  end  is  crowded  with  adventures. 

In  Alfred’s  Days :  A  Story  of  Saga  the  Dane.  By  Paul  Creswick. 
Cloth,  crown  8vo.  Fully  illustrated  by  T.  H.  Robinson.  3s.  6d. 
“A  story  of  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  Danes,  written  by  Paul 
Creswick  in  vigorous  and  stirring  style.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

Lichtenstein.  After  the  German  of  Wilhelm  Hauff.  Adapted  for 
English  readers  by  L.  L.  Weedon.  Cloth  gilt,  crown  8vo.  Fully 
illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

A  romantic  story  of  the  most  eventful  period  of  German  history. 

King  o’  the  Beach.  By  Geo.  Manville  Fenn.  Cloth  gilt,  crown  8vo. 
Illustrated  throughout,  coloured  frontispiece.  3s.  6d. 

“Another  characteristic  story  of  adventure  at  sea  in  the  tropics." — Literature . 

A  Bunch  of  Cherries.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Cloth  gilt,  crown  8vo. 

Fully  illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  3s.  6d. 

“  The  book  is  sure  to  prove  welcome  to  young  readers." — The  Scotsman. 

The  Two  Maries.  By  Eliza  F.  Pollard,  author  of  “  The  Little 
Chief,”  etc.  Cloth,  crown  8vo.  Six  full-page  illustrations  by 
E.  Lance.  2S.  6d. 

A  story  of  two  little  girls  who  are  sent  home  from  India.  On  the  voyage 
the  nurse  in  charge  dies,  and  there  is  no  one  to  identify  them. 

Chums  Ail  Through.  By  Arthur  J.  Daniels,  author  of  “Winning  a 
Prize,”  “  A  Secret  that  Strayed,”  etc.  Cloth,  crown  8vo.  Six  full- 
page  illustrations  by  J.  B.  Green.  2S.  6d. 

An  exciting  story  of  school  life. 

Princess  Fairstar.  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green.  Cloth,  crown  8vo. 
Six  full-page  illustrations  by  F.  H.  Michael.  2s.  6d. 

A  story  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  chequered  lives  passed  by  the 
children  of  that  unfortunate  monarch  are  depicted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  all  boys  and  girls. 

The  Little  Chief.  By  Eliza  F.  Pollard.  Cloth,  crown  8vo.  Six  full- 
page  illustrations  by  T.  H.  Robinson.  2s.  6d. 

A  most  interesting  romance,  dealing  with  the  departure  from  Europe  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  their  varied  experiences  during  the  early  days  of  their  settle¬ 
ment  in  New  England. 


Some  of  Ernest  Nister’s  Publications. 


Bruno  and  Bimba.  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green.  Cloth,  crown  8vo. 
Illustrated  by  Arthur  A.  Dixon.  2S.  6d. 

"...  this  pleasant  little  story,  which  we  can  stroagly  recommend.'’ — School 
Guardian. 

The  Hermit  of  Hillside  Tower.  By  Isla  M.  Sitwell.  Cloth,  crown 
8vo.  Fully  illustrated.  2S.  6d. 

“A  clever  story.” — School  Guardian. 

Food  for  Pov/der:  A  Tale  of  the  Light  Dragoons.  By  D.  H. 

Parry.  Cloth,  crown  8vo.  Fully  illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece. 

2S.  6d. 

“  One  of  the  best  military  romances  we  have  seen  this  season.” — Literary  World. 

Carol  Adair.  By  M.  B.  Manwell,  author  of  “The  Young  Knights 
of  Gaddesdon,”  “The  Girls  of  Dancy  Dene,”  etc.  Cloth,  crown 
8vo.  Illustrated  throughout,  coloured  frontispiece.  2S.  6d. 

“An  interesting  story  of  a  sweet,  unselfish  girl.” — Publishers'  Circular. 

The  Adventures  of  Humpfrey  Chatteris.  By  Sheila  E.  Braine. 
Cloth,  crown  8vo.  Illustrated  throughout,  coloured  frontispiece. 

is.  6d. 

An  adventurous  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  during  the  time  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Barons. 

The  Young  Knights  of  Gaddesdon.  By  M.  B.  Manwell.  Crown 
8vo.  Profusely  illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  is.  6d, 

A  story  full  of  life  and  “go,”  written  in  this  author’s  well-known  style. 

A  Young  Crusader.  By  Sheila  E.  Braine,  author  of  “With  Rupert 
the  Brave,”  etc.  Cloth,  crown  8vo.  Fully  illustrated,  coloured 
frontispiece.  is.  6d. 

A  capital  tale  of  the  Crusade  of  Richard  I.,  with  a  narrative  of  the  daring 
exploits  of  a  young  English  knight  who  took  part  therein. 

With  Rupert  the  Brave.  By  Sheila  E.  Braine.  Cloth,  crown  8vo. 
Fully  illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  is.  6d. 

An  Island  Rose.  By  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson.  Cloth,  crown 
8vo.  Fully  illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  is.  6d. 

This  is  a  daintily-written  historical  story  of  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

Robert’s  Romance.  By  Clifton  Bingham.  Cloth,  crown  Svo.  Illus¬ 
trated,  coloured  frontispiece.  is.  6d. 

The  Sea-Bird.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman.  Cloth,  crown  Svo.  Fully 
illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  is.  6d. 

The  Girls  of  Dancy  Dene.  By  M.  B.  Manwell.  Cloth,  crown  Svo. 
Illustrated  throughout,  coloured  frontispiece.  is. 

A  story  of  some  rather  troublesome  school-girls. 

Drifted  to  Sea.  By  Arthur  Lee  Knight.  Cloth,  crown  Svo.  Illus¬ 
trated  throughout,  coloured  frontispiece.  is. 

A  story  of  two  boys  who  drift  out  to  sea  in  a  rowing  boat,  are  picked 
up  by  an  outward-bound  vessel,  and  meet  with  many  adventures  before  being 
sent  safely  home. 


Some  of  Ernest  Nisters  Publications. 


Yahie:  A  King’s  Son.  By  L.  L.  Weedon,  author  of  “A  Rebel’s 
Daughter/’  etc.  Cloth,  crown  8vo.  Many  illustrations,  coloured 
frontispiece.  is. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  adventures  of  Columbus  on  his  voyage  in 
search  of  the  New  World. 

Gayton:  The  Duke’s  Page.  By  Clive  R.  Fenn.  Cloth,  crown  8vo. 
Fully  illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  is. 

This  romantic  story,  with  its  remarkable  denouement,  will  be  re?.d  with 
pleasure  by  all. 

A  Rebel’s  Daughter.  By  L.  L.  Weedon.  Cloth,  crown  8vo.  Fully 
illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  is. 

An  interesting  story  of  the  Monmouth  Rebellion. 

Dick  of  Temple  Bar.  By  M.  C.  Rowsell.  Cloth,  crown  8vo.  Fully 
illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  is. 

The  Smugglers  of  Barnard’s  Head.  By  Paul  Creswick.  Cloth, 

crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  is. 

“Love  and  romance  and  smuggling  are  equally  blended  in  this  delightful 
tale,  which  will  be  greedily  devoured  either  by  boys  or  girls.” — The  Bookseller. 

Cloud  and  Sunshine.  By  L.  L.  Weedon.  Cloth,  crown  8vo.  Fully 

illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  is. 

A  Forgotten  Link.  By  M.  A.  Hoyer,  author  of  “  The  Missing 
Messenger,”  “  A  Runaway  Little  Maid,”  “  The  Little  Girl  Who 
Did  Not  Like  Her  Nose,”  etc.  Cloth,  crown  8vo.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated,  coloured  frontispiece.  is. 

Winning  a  Prize.  By  A.  J.  Daniels.  Cloth,  crown  8vo.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated,  coloured  frontispiece.  is. 

Madcap  Molly.  By  L.  L.  Weedon.  Cloth,  i6mo.  Illustrated, 
coloured  frontispiece.  gd. 

The  story  of  a  little  motherless  girl,  who  has  been  a  good  deal  spoilt  and 
who  plays  all  sorts  of  madcap  pranks,  and  in  consequence  is  often  in  trouble. 

With  a  Grain  of  Salt.  By  J.  Chappell.  Cloth,  i6mo.  Illustrated, 
coloured  frontispiece.  gd. 

A  quaint  little  story,  in  which  a  little  boy  meets  with  some  strange  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  Land  of  Salt. 

A  Midsummer  Carol.  By  Ascott  R.  Hope.  Cloth,  i6mo.  Illustrated, 

coloured  frontispiece.  gd. 

How  two  children  helped  their  mother  by  singing  a  Christmas  carol  at 
midsummer,  is  here  shown  in  very  simple  language. 

Grannie’s  Treasures.  By  Ethel  Dawson.  Cloth,  i6mo.  Illustrated, 

coloured  frontispiece.  gd. 

A  charming  story  is  woven  about  each  of  Grannie's  treasures,  and  the  book 
will  be  found  most  interesting  by  the  children. 

The  Mid  o’  the  Maintop.  By  Arthur  Lee  Knight.  Cloth, 

i6mo.  Illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  gd. 


Some  of  Ernest  Nisters  Publications . 


Seeing  is  Believing.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman.  Cloth,  i6mo.  Illustrated, 
coloured  frontispiece.  gd. 

A  Secret  that  Strayed.  By  Arthur  J.  Daniels.  Cloth,  i6mo. 
Illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  gd. 

Peggy  Price’s  Luck.  By  Sarah  Pitt  Cloth,  i6mo.  Illustrated, 

coloured  frontispiece.  gd. 

Mostly  in  Mischief.  By  Marshall  Steele.  Cloth,  i6mo.  Illustrated, 

coloured  frontispiece.  gd. 

The  Four  B’s.  By  E.  Robarts,  author  of  “Douglas.”  Cloth,  i6mo. 
Illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  6d. 

Bessie  and  Bertie  and  their  doggies,  Bobs  and  Beauty,  are  the  Four  B's, 
and  very  entertaining  B's  they  are. 

The  Little  Girl  Who  Did  Not  Like  Her  Nose.  By  M.  A.  Hoyer. 
Cloth,  i6mo.  Illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  6d. 

The  story  of  what  happened  to  a  little  girl  who  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  shape  of  her  nose. 

The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me.  By  Geraldine  Glasgow.  Cloth,  i6mo. 
Illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  6d. 

The  little  girl  who,  to  her  grief,  is  left  behind  when  the  others  go  to  the 
seaside  is  made  happy  in  the  end. 

Drummer  Dick’s  Discharge.  By  Beatrix  M.  de  Burgh.  Cloth,  i6mo. 
Illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  6d. 

A  pretty,  pathetic  little  tale. 

Terry  the  Troop  Horse.  By  Beatrix  M.  de  Burgh.  Cloth,  i6mo. 
Illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  6d. 

Terry  and  his  master  are  the  heroes  of  many  adventures  during  the  war 
with  the  Boers,  and  in  the  end  both  happily  return  to  England. 

Douglas.  By  Edith  Robarts.  Cloth,  i6mo.  Illustrated,  coloured 

frontispiece.  6d. 

This  is  a  story  of  how  a  little  boy  does  a  plucky  action  in  order  to  save 
his  cousin’s  picture  from  destruction. 

A  Runaway  Little  Maid.  By  M.  A.  Hoyer.  Cloth,  i6mo.  Illus¬ 
trated,  coloured  frontispiece.  6d. 

A  most  daintily-written  story,  which  will  be  much  appreciated. 

Chance.  By  Lady  Arbuthnot.  Cloth,  i6mo.  Illustrated,  coloured 

frontispiece.  6d. 

Here  is  told  how  Chance,  a  dog,  was  the  means  of  bringing  happiness  into 
two  persons’  lives. 

Aunt  Emily’s  Nieces.  By  Winifred  Fenn.  Cloth,  i6mo.  Illustrated, 

coloured  frontispiece.  6d. 

Hal  o’  the  Fells.  By  Beatrix  M.  de  Burgh.  Cloth,  ibmo. 

Illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  6d. 

Quaint  in  style,  and  with  touches  of  pathos,  which  render  it  very  attractive. 


Some  of  Er?iest  Nistefs  Publications . 


Three  Boys  on  the  Tramp.  By  F.  Scarlett  Potter.  Cloth,  i6mo. 
Illustrated,  coloured  frontispiece.  6d. 

Borry.  By  L.  L.  Weedon.  Cloth,  i6mo.  Illustrated,  coloured 
frontispiece.  6d. 

The  Missing  Messenger.  By  M.  A.  Hoyer.  Cloth,  i6mo.  Illustrated, 
coloured  frontispiece.  6d. 

Edie’s  Disobedience.  By  Winifred  Fenn.  Cloth,  iSmo.  Illustrated, 
coloured  frontispiece.  6d. 

Jack.  By  F.  Scarlett  Potter.  Cloth,  i6mo.  Illustrated,  coloured 
frontispiece.  6d, 

The  Children’s  Guest.  By  L.  L.  Weedon.  Cloth,  i6mo.  Illustrated, 
coloured  frontispiece.  6d. 


The  Dainty  Series. 

These  handsome  little  books  contain  original  stories  and 

illustrations,  and  are  beautifully  bound.  They  form  a  most 
entertaining  library  of  juvenile  literature.  Size,  f  cap  4to. 

To  the  Rescue.  By  E.  Everett-Green,  author  of  “  White  Wyvill 
and  Red  Ruthven,”  etc.  is. 

An  exciting  story,  written  in  Miss  E.  Everett-Green’s  best  style. 

Coastguard  Jack.  By  Geo.  Manville  Fenn,  author  of  “The  Lost 
Middy,”  “A  Dash  from  Diamond  City,”  “Old  Gold,”  “King 
Robert’s  Page,”  “The  Little  Skipper,”  “The  King’s  Sons,”  etc. 

is. 

A  bright,  animated  little  story  for  boys. 

Queen  of  the  Day.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  author  of  “  The  Time  of 
Roses,”  “A  Bunch  of  Cherries,”  “A  Golden  Apple,”  “A  Big 
Temptation,”  etc.  is. 

The  story  of  a  little  girl’s  birthday. 

A  Golden  Apple.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  And  Other  Stories  by  E.  Nesbit, 
Eliza  F.  Pollard,  etc.  is. 

Mrs.  Meade  here  relates  the  story  of  a  little  girl’s  act  of  disobedience  in 

order  to  please  a  sick  playmate,  and  what  came  of  it ;  whilst  the  other  stories  are 

ail  written  in  simple  and  pleasing  style. 

A  Princess’s  Token.  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green.  is. 

A  really  pretty  tale,  showing  how  a  princess  fulfilled  her  promise. 

The  King’s  Sons.  By  Geo.  Manville  Fenn.  is. 

Another  of  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Fenn's  interesting  stories  for  boys. 

The  Rose  Carnation.  By  Frances  E.  Crompton.  is. 

A  pretty  tale,  true  to  nature  and  full  of  bright  and  attractive  incidents. 


Some  of  Ernest  Nisters  Publications. 


A  Big  Temptation.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  And  Other  Stories  by 
favourite  authors.  is. 

IIow  “A  Dear  Little  Couple”  Went  Abroad.  By  Mary  D.  Brine. 

is. 

The  Voyage  of  the  “Mary  Adair.”  By  Frances  E.  Crompton,  is. 

Honour  Bright.  By  M.  C.  Rowsell.  is. 

The  Kingfisher’s  Egg.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  And  Other  Stories  by 
Olive  Molesworth,  G.  R.  Glasgow,  and  Ellis  Walton.  is. 

Our  Soldier  Boy.  By  Geo.  Manville  Fenn.  is. 

Tattine.  By  “  Ruth  Ogden.”  is. 

King  Robert’s  Page.  By  Geo.  Manville  Fenn.  is.  6d. 

The  King’s  Butterfly.  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green.  is.  6d. 

A  charming  little  historical  story,  written  in  the  author’s  happiest  style. 

The  Young  Rajah.  By  Arthur  Lee  Knight.  is.  6d. 

Young  Robin  Hood.  By  Geo.  Manville  Fenn.  is.  6d. 

Jim’s  Conquest.  By  Helen  Milman.  Illustrated  by  E.  Lance.  25. 

A  charming  story  of  a  child’s  love  breaking  through  the  coldness  and 

leserve  of  her  aunt  and  guardian. 


Nister’s  Holiday  Annual.  Edited  and  arranged  by  Alfred  J.  Fuller. 
Coloured  picture  boards.  3s.  6d. 

In  handsome  cloth  binding,  gilt  edges.  5s. 

“Is  brimful  of  good  things  for  little  people.” — Record. 

The  Games  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  5s. 

“  A  good  practical  guide  to  all  manner  of  amusements,  outdoor  and  indoor. 
It  seems  to  embrace  pretty  nearly  everything,  from  cricket  and  blindman's  buff  to 
egg  and  stamp  collecting.” — The  Times. 


Illustrated  Standard  and  Art  Gift  Books, 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  A  translation  from  the  original,  edited 
by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston,  illustrated  with  full-page  coloured  plates 
and  74  black  and  white  drawings.  Medium  8vo,  bound  in  cloth, 
elegant,  burnished  red  edges.  6s. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Bound  in  cloth  gilt,  medium  8vo.  Full-page 
coloured  plates  and  black  and  white  illustrations.  6s. 

“Is  the  very  best  that  has  hitherto  been  produced  for  boy*." — The 

Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle. 


Some  of  Ernest  Nisters  Publications. 


Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  into  English  by  W. 
Angeldorff.  Illustrated  with  over  ioo  drawings  by  E.  Stuart 
Hardy.  Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  medium  8vo.  6s. 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales.  Bound  in  cloth  gilt,  medium  8vo.  Ten  full- 
page  coloured  plates  and  numerous  black  and  white  illustrations.  6s. 

Once  Upon  a  Time.  Bound  in  cloth  gilt,  medium  8vo.  Ten 
full-page  coloured  plates  and  numerous  black  and  white  illus¬ 
trations.  6s. 

“Nothing  could  possibly  be  better  than  these  delightful  contributions  to 
our  nursery  literature.’' — The  Whitehall  Review. 

Mother  Goose’s  Nursery  Rhymes.  Bound  in  cloth  gilt,  red  edges, 

medium  8vo,  240  pages.  6s. 

‘“Mother  Goose’s  Nursery  Rhymes'  is  essentially  the  book  to  be  bought 
for  reading  in  the  nursery,  and  is  wonderfully  cheap  at  the  published  price  of  six 
shillings.” — The  Standard. 

Mother  Goose  Jingles.  Bound  in  cloth  gilt,  medium  8vo,  184  pages. 
Most  profusely  illustrated.  4s. 

Contains  all  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  jingles  in  most  compact  form. 
Thoroughly  well  illustrated. 

Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  Bound  in  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges, 
medium  8vo.  Beautifully  illustrated  by  Walter  Paget.  7s.  6d. 
Undoubtedly  the  finest  and  best  illustrated  reproduction  of  this  classic 
which  has  ever  appeared. 

Bible  Stories.  By  L.  L.  Weedon.  Cloth,  medium  8vo,  168  pages. 
Fully  illustrated  in  colour  and  black  and  white  by  Ambrose 

Dudley.  6s.  6d. 

The  many  beautiful  stories  from  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  are 
here  treated  in  simple  language  suited  to  the  understanding  of  the  young. 

Robin  Hood  and  his  Adventures.  By  Paul  Creswick,  author  of 
“Hasting  the  Pirate,”  “Under  the  Black  Raven,”  “In  Alfred’s 
Days,”  etc.  Bound  in  cloth,  top  edges  gilt,  medium  8vo.  Illus¬ 
trated  in  colour  and  black  and  white  by  T.  H.  Robinson.  6s. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  Robin  Hood. 

The  Magic  Fruit  Garden.  By  Marion  Wallace  Dunlop.  Cloth  gilt. 
Fully  illustrated.  2s.  6d. 

“In  ‘The  Magic  Fruit  Garden’  we  make  the  delightful  discovery  that  by 
eating  a  sum-berry  ‘  we  know  all  about  arithmetic.’  ” — Literature. 

Little  Ivan’s  Hero.  By  Helen  Milman  (Mrs.  Caldwrell  Crofton). 
Bound  in  cloth,  elegant,  gilt  edges.  2S.  6d. 
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